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STUDIl'S OH THE MUSEUMS ANI) KINDRIH) INS'llTUTlONS OF 
NliW YORK CITY, ALBANY, BUFFALO. AND CHICAGO; NOTES 
ON SOME EUROPEAN INSTITUTIONS. 


By A. B. Meyek, 

Director of the Roi/al Zooloylcol, AtithroimlogixM, mid Ei)ooi(jr(iph Xftoinnti of DreMeo, 


A.~— M11HEITM8 AND IviNDEKD Institutions of New Yo.rk City, 
Albany, Buffalo, and C]*iiUA<io/^ 

INTRODUCTION. 

The authorities o| the Royal Collections of Art and Science in 
Dresden cominissioned me in 1899 to visit the niuseuins and kindred 
institutions of the United States so far as they relate to museum affairs, 
and to pay special attention to the preservation of the collections from 
fire. In the time at my disposal I could master only a portion of 
what might properh^ have been studied. I w^as moreover obliged, to 
confine myself to the eastern part of that great countiy; even then 
I had to turn aside from a number of cities and scientific centers well 
worthy of study, and I was far from able to exhaust the subject even 
in those places that I visited. This will explain many omissions in 
my report. 1 was in New York from the 8th to the 26th of August 
and from, the 19th to the 31st of October, in Albany from the 2f)th to 
the 29th of August, in Buffalo on the 29th and 30th of August, in 
Chicago from the 5th to the 13th of September, in Washington from 
the 14th to the 27th of September, in Philadelphia from the 27th of 
September to the 5th of October, and in Boston and Cambridge from 
the 5th to the 19th of October. 

The parts of my report here presented include studies in NeAv York 
City, Albany, Buffalo, and Chicago, and it is intended that other parts 
shall be printed as soon as possible, giving results of my studies in 
Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, and Cambridge. 

In the United States a sharp distinction can not always be made 
between museums and libraries, since many of the latter also include 


Translation of Tiber Museen des Ostens der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika, 
Beisestudien von Dr. A. B. Meyer. Verlag von B. Friedlander & Sohn in Berlin, 
1900 and 1901, Part I, New York State; Part II, Chicago. 
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of iirt tiiid .science; but Aipart from tliis th(3 libraries luive 
in nlread.v attained a hitcher dcgToe of clevolopment tlian the 

inusouins, and for that reason I was the less able to pass them by. 
All things considered, the American libraries perhaps excel those of 
Europe in architecture and in adniinistration methods, whereas this is 
!iot y(‘.t s<.) decidedly the case with the museuiiis As both the libra- 
ries and the museums of the United States are almost unknown to us, 
1 have assumed this lack of acquaintance in my report. However 
great the ignorance of Americans regarding Germairy nm3c be, it is at 
all events exceeded ])y the ignorance of the CTeiinaiis regarding the 
United States. Although y(iar after year more than a thousand young 
Americans study in (.Terman schools and thousands of men and women 
of the educated classes of the Union annually visit the Fatherland,” 
as (Germany is affectionate!}^ called, propoidionateH few educated 
(Jermans go to the Unihal States merel}^ for the purpose of l)ccoiniiig 
acnpiainted with that country, with the exception of those who go to 
America to recuperate in the sharp atmosphere which stirs there. 

Althoiigli German colleagues who had visited American museums 
and Americans who came to Germany told me that ‘‘ v\'e had not much 
to learn there,” still the authoritative opinions of ineii like Zittel, Hall, 
and Walla(*e indicated otherwise. In 1883 the well-known paleon- 
tologist of Munich expressed the opinion that the Americans had Ix'gun 
to make their natural history treasures accessible to the public and to 
specialists in a manner worth}^ in man}" respects of admiration and 
imitation. In 1885 the late director of the Science and Art Museums 
in Dublin was pai'ticularly impressed with the methodical planning, 
thoroughness, and order prevailing in the majority of tlie American 
museums. Many, though of recent date, already displayed an astound- 
ing development of strength, and the American people were looking 
forward with great and joyful hopes to a giant increase of their spheres 
of usefulness. Fi nally the distinguished English naturalist declared, in 
1887, that the Museum of Comparative Zoology of Har\ ard University, 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts, widely known as the Agassiz Museum, 
far excelled all European museums as an educational institution for 
the public, for students, and for the special investigator. Tliat, how- 
ever, was half a generation ago, a period wliicli in America counts for 
as much as half a century or more with us; in fact, during the last 
twenty years many imposing libraries and museums have been estab- 
lished in the United States. New York, above all, shows .the evident 
tendency to become the first city of the world.” It will at all events 
become the greatest by its natural power of expan.siofi and its location. 
The ardent desire of everyone’s local patriotism is to accomplish the 
best, and I believe that this aim will in time be attained. We Euro- 
peans must, each in his place, exert all our strength to avoid being 
outstripped. The other great cities of the eastern part of the United 
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Statc\s which were all I was able to vTsit, likewise otrenal material 
lawond my expoi^tation in the held of my studies. 

I was eonsiderahly impressed with the capacity of Americans in this 
department, and am ineHned to maintain that museum affiiirs in 
era! are oiei a higher plane than in Europe. This is ii‘r(\sp(‘(aive of 
material, and refers more to scientific than to art institutions. Ho far 
as the buildings and administrative atlaii^s are concerned, Europeans 
have few good and many ordiuaiw and even bad museums. The Amcri- 
{*ans, on the other hand (I speak onl}^ of the eastern part of the coun- 
try visited by me), have many more good and fewer ordinary or l^ad 
museums. These inferior museums, however, im]_)rove I'apidly, cor- 
responding to the pace maintained in that country, wdiereas in Europe 
the rate of improvement is hopelessly slow. 

The unparalleled rapid developnnmt of affairs in the United Htates 
as compai’ed with the Old World repels a critical method of examina- 
tion by tlie ol)serve!-, not only because what has lieen accomplislK'xl is 
in a high degree worthy of respect and admiration, nay, is often even 
overwhelming, but also })ecausc such criticism would, in many cases, 
be forestalled by changed conditions, so that the critic in judging the 
rapidly changing conditions must keep in mind the future not less than 
the pi-esent, and must even regard the projectiKl as already accom- 
plished. I therefore confine myself in the main portion of my report 
more to making conspicuous the positive, the instructive, and what is 
new to us, and relegate any critical remarks to footni>tes, in order 
not to mar the general impression of my statements. With regard to 
these criticisms, I must guard against referring to European "or even 
Dresden museums as if things were better in these. On the contrary, 
things are generally not done as well on this side of the ‘‘’pond,’’’ as 
the Americans call the Atlantic Ocean. 1 should, therefore, have pre- 
ferred to suppress such remarks entirel^^, but where there is light 
there are generally shadows also, and, honor to truth, I promised 
Americjan friends and colleagues not to do so. It was thouglit that 
something might be gained here and there by (ufiticism. But, although 
this may not come to pass, 1 wished to show my gratitude, in some 
measure at least, since the reception accorded me by all those interested 
in similar subjects with whom I had the pleasure of becoming closely 
acquainted was so obliging and overcoming that I can hardly express 
my feelings in words. There are no men more ready to help or more 
amiable than the learned citizens of the Union, and 1 hope that thej^ 
will regard my report only as a “tribute of admiration and gratituded’ 
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FFFUliTS OF THE AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUMS TO 
U K)lUb jj^oREASE THEIR USEFULNESS/* 

fThe following otecr™tions, written by Doctor Meyer since the above introduction to the present 

pht fol lowing oo printed, are added as of interest herein.] 

There are in the United States 8,000 public libraries conteming 
50 000,000 volumes. Sixty of these libraries contain over 100,000 
volumes each, and four of them have 500,000 each.^ Ihe increase m 
tlm number of public museums does not keep pace with this amazing 
increase in the number of libraries, although it has 

mended that a small popular museum be attached to each Public li iiaij . 
There are 350 public museums, of which 250 are natural history muse- 
ums/' Germany has perhaps 500 or more, among them loO natural 
history museumk^ Of the latter, France has 800,.' -^ Gr- 
250 » Of the 250 natural history museums in the United butts, Ik 
belong to schools and universities, 80 to learned societies, 30 are btate 
museums, and 15 are maintained by private 

ported by municipal funds. The State of New Yoi^, with 7,000,000 
hihabitants, has thirty-one natural history museums; Pennsylvania with 
6 000,000, nineteen; Massachusetts with 8,000,000, seventeen; Illinois 
with 5,000,000, fifteen; Ohio with 4,000,000, fourteen; Galifoi nia with 
1 500 000 ten;" etc. The natural history museums, therefore, by 
virtue of their number, already play an important part not only as 
scientific museums, but also as a means of popular education when we 
consider the efforts being made to serve the entire community, ibis 

will be evident from the following brief account: ' 

Exhibitim colleetiom.-ks far back as 1860, L. Agassiz, perhaps 

aTranslated from A. B. Meyer: Das Bestreben der amerikanischen naturwissen- 

abdruck aus: Die Museen als Volkabildungsstatten. Berlin, 1904 PP- 93-%. 

(-Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1899-1900, Washington, 1, 1901, p. . 

E. I. Antrim, The latest Stage of Library Development, Fomm 1901, ^ ^XI p. . . 

cSee B W. S. Jevons, Methods of Social Reform, London, 1883, p. ’ • 

Morse,' If public Libraries, why not public Museums? Report IL S. National Museum, 
1893 DP W 78 O, Washington, 1895. Also W. J. Conklin, The Union of Library 
'm™: fSfclfcA Vin, l««,pp.S.8i KW.G.Ill.rf,The «»nmeoI 
Mm»m VVoA In Ubma, ib„ id.o. pp. M>, -d A. H. H.pkm., The Lmk between 

Library and Museum, ib., idem, pp. 13-15. yvtt n 843 

<1A complete list is contained in A. G. Meyer, N««cc, new ser X\ II, p^ 843 
New York. 1903. F. J. H. Merrill, Natural History Museums of the United States 
and Canada; New York State Museum Bulletin No. 62, 1903. This 242. 

« Forrer and Fischer, Adressbuch der Museen u. s. w. 1897 ; JahTbuch der bildent 
Kunst, 1903; Friedlanders 2k)ologisches. Adressbuch. 2 volumes, 1895 and 1901, K. 
Mielke, Museen und Sammlungen, Anhang, 1903, and others. 

' /AnnuairedesMuseesscientifiquesetarcheologiques, Pans, 1900. 

.-(The Reportof the British Association, Manchester (1887), London, 1888, pp. . 

Herein are listed 211 museums, of which 190 are natural history institutions. 
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the hrst to carefully consider such a plan/^ had developed the priiu'i- 
pies on which he meant to separate an exhibition collection foi* visitors 
f rom a scieritilic collection for investigators in the museum of compara- 
tive zoolog}^, which he was to establish at Cambridge in the United 
States. He actually carried out these plans a few years later. It was 
a long time before his ideas were adopted in Europe; but all new 
museums in the United States, at least, were similarly arranged from 
that time. In 1881 the U. S. National Museum at Washington adopted 
as of prime importance the general principle ‘Ho place no object on 
exhibition which had noisome special educational value and which was 
not capable of attracting and instructing a large proportion of the 
visitors.’’^ The U. S. National Museum, therefore, definitely adopted 
the principles which subsequently determined to a greater or lesser 
degree the mode of operation of all natural liistory museums in the 
United States. Consequently, the visitor to a museum is not tor- 
mented with endless series of like or similar objects, and he need not 
himself laboriously pick out from an excess of material the objects 
which are to him comprehensible, instructive, or entertaining. They 
are placed before him without any annoying and tiresome labor on his 
part. The carrying out of this principle, essential to an exhibition 
collection, is in general made easy for the American museums by the 
circumstance that means are willingly furnished them for the purpose. 
Every month at the New York Natural History Museum they place 
on exhibition those migratory birds which occur in the vicinity at 
that particular time. This fact is mentioned as a characteristic example 
of the way in which museum authorities strive to incite the public to 
a direct observation of nature. A. li. Wallace, the well-known Eng- 
lish naturalist, as far back as 1861), described how a public museum for 
the people should be constituted;^* but such an attempt, or even one 
approximating it, has not yet been made anywhere, though much has 
been said and written on the subject. 

Departments for children . — In the large museums, a section may 
generally be found specially adapted to the comprehension of children. 
All, or nearly all, large libraries also have sections for children; thus, 
for example, the Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Sciences, whose 
children’s department was visited in the year 1902 by more than 
84,000 children. This children’s museum publishes a small illustrated 

« Bibliotheqiie iiniverselle et Revue suisse, 47 annf^e, iiouv. XI V, 1862, pp. 
527 ^ 0 . 

^^Proceedings of the IT. 8. National Museum, TV (1881), Washington, 1882. 
Appendix No. 16. 

^'A. R. Wallace, Museums for the People, Ma^niUan^s Magazine, London, 1869, pp. 7. 
iny American Museum Notes, I, pp. 9 and 58 (with illustrations), in Abhand- 
lungen und Berichte des Dresdner Museums. Also A Preliminary Account of the 
Children's Museum, Bedford Park, opened Becember 16, 1899, Brooklyn, N. Y., 11 
pp., 2 figs., and H. P. Shepstone, A Children's Museum, The Qniver, London, 1901, 
pp. 1182-86, with figures. , , ; ' ‘ 
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nionthlj inao-a/jne, the Children’s Museum Bulletin, in which may !)e 
ruiuiduuich elementary instruction. Instructive lectun^s, illustrated 
by objects from the collections, are also given there fot‘ young teach- 
(U*s of both sexes. The children's library contains about 3J)00 titles. 
Similarly in the National Museum in Washington. This Museum is 
under the direction of the celebrated Smithsonian Institution, which 
was founded in 1840 “for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men,'’ not alone, like our academies, for the advancement of 
‘■bscnence” in its more restricted sense. The Smithsonian Institution 
is the most renowned scientific institution in the United States. Its 
director, the noted physicist and astronomer, S. P. Langley, though 
not specially occupied with museum aflairs, took personal charge of 
the establishment of this children’s room in the great Museum and 
worked out the details with loving care. All labels are worded in such 
a way as to he readily understood by children. The object was to 
deveiop the minds of the children and inspire them with a love for 
nature, as had been proposed by Agassiz. This, it was thought, could 
best b(*- accomplished by withholding from them the confused mass of 
objects to be found in a scientific collection, so that they might be 
attracted and interested, but not oppressed and r(‘pellecL Langley 
has admirably expressed himself upon this subject and with the humor 
characteristic of Americans.'^ 

Prke*^ for school children, — Direct efforts are made to induce pupils 
of both sexes to visit the museums offering prizes for essays 
adapted to the different classes. This custom has been carried on 
especially at the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, since 1896. The report 
on the subject for the year 1902 occupies 41 pages. ^ At the last com- 
petition 47 prizes of from five to twenty-five dollars w^ere off'ered. 
The subjects proposed were (l)bird life, as illustrated in the museum; 
(2) minerals and gemstones in the museum; (3) why 1 like the Car- 
negie Museum. Nb composition was to exceed 1,200 words in length. 
The contest lasted four weeks. Even the teachers whose pupils show 
the best training are suitably rewarded. Last year 813 children took 
part in the contest. The award of prizes is always made the occasion 
for a great popular gathering and resembles a kind of public jubilee. 
The best two essays on bird life arc printed in the above-named 
report. They were submitted by boys 13 and 17 years of age. That 
of the younger boy is particularly well done. 

Lect'Ures, — Great influence is exerted l)y public lectures. Tw<^ 
striking examples of this may be given. The American Museum of 

^^Tho Cliildren^H Rooni iu the Swiithsonian Institution. By A. B. Paine, Smith- 
sonian Report for 1901, pp, 553-560, pis i-xx, Washington, 1902. See also ;SA Nicho- 
ki.% New York and London, September, 1901, pp. 963-73, with figures. 

?>See The Carnegie Mnsemn, Pittsburg. Prize Essay Contest, 1901. Publications 
of the Carnegie Museum, Serial Nos. 13 and^ 19, Pittsburg, 1901 and 1902. 
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Nntiirul Ilistorv isj N<nv York is diiddecl into 12 ck‘])artnH‘iii.s, 
(fepartiiioiit of |)ul)li<*. instruc-tion stands at thn head of the list", a eir- 
cuinstanee whieh i ndieates the main object of the nnisenm. ''Jlie, <1 hvc( or 
of this dopartmejit constantly keeps in stock, so to spcaik, 4t M ) had u res on 
2(j0 ditfcrcnt sul)jects. One series is especially prepared for teacdan's, 
another for tljc o'oneral pul die, a third for members of th(‘. mnsemn 
and their families. ■ A person may' become, a men.iber by thc:v annual 
payment of $10. in the year lhU2, 00 Icctiiivs were did ice red before 
27,000 persons.^' The Institute of Arts and Sciences in Brooklyn holds 
annually more tiiaii 4,000 meeting's with lectures, exhibitions, and 
instruction for mori^ than 250,000 persons/'' A considerable part of 
these lectures aiul. exhibitions devolves upon the museum of the instk 
tute which is established upon a very large scale. It would he a mis- 
take to suppose that upon this accoimt the scieutifii^ a1fa,ii*s of the 
above-named museums are negleided. These are more in the hands 
of other otliidals. 

P(>/>nhir pHljU(ut!on,s . — Many museums publish guides and ])am- 
phlets on various subj(‘cts. I n this respect again, the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York takes the lead. We may recall, for 
example, guides do the collection of birds, guides to the geo]ogi<*aI 
and paleontological collection; also, a quarterly museum journal, in 
which all news relating to the nmseiun is published iri popular form; 
and, finally, pamphlets such as The Butterflies of New York and Vicin- 
ity, The North Amei-ican Ruminants, The Collection of Minerals, and 
many otliers. All arc profusely illustrated and thousands of copies 
are sold at moderate prices. 

of — In ditferent museums, collections are lent 

to pu!)lic schools for educational purposes. For example, in the New 
York Natural History Museum a large number of such collections of 
50, 100, or more specimens each are laid aside and kmt for varying 
periods to the schools which apply for them. This is also doru^. by the 
New York State Museum at Albany and others. In the tirst-named 
museum, school c.hildnm with, their teachers are allowed to study more 
carefully certain reserve collections and even to handle the specimens. 
Exce])tional ability ivS, of course, required for the administration of 
such establishments, but the American citiiien now demands that the 
museums make themselves mseful in as many wa3^s as possible, and 
continually" provide some iiiceiitive to obsci'v^ation and study", 

Tlmo of oj>o/^i/u/. -—The Amei*ican museums are almost universally" 
open daily' from moi'ning till evening, free of charge. (.)n the other 
hand, the number of custodians is small as compared with Europi^an 
museums. Tlu^, citizen of the United States rarelysteals public prop- 
el Annual Report, Am(^ri<*au VIuHeinriof Natural History, New York, 190:;^, p. 28. 

See juy Aiuericau Museuni Reports, I, p. 9, loc. cit. , / 



erty, .since he regards It as belonging to him personally, wnereas nerc 
in Germany, the authorities as proprietors antagonize the visitor, who 
is treated more or less as an intruder, and deports himself in an iinas- 

suraino' iiiaiHier. 

it will be seen that the AraericaBS assign a lead- 
* ' * r museums to the exhibition collectioris, 
for wide circles of the educated, half -educated. 
At the same time, they foster the interests 

tdonesvby ■ off ering 
i contribute directly to the cause of 
by popular publications, and by land- 
's. of „ their museums '■open,.:,, to' 
j till evening. How far all this could be 
conditions is a question which ought to be discussed 


From the foregoing 
ing part in the activity of their 
which they arrange 1.. 
and uneducated classes. 

even of little children, and try to stimulate the older 
prizes; they make the museums c, 
education by series of lectures, I „ ^ _ 
ing collections; and they keep the door 
everybody from morning 
adapted to German c _ 
in a separate article. 

I,-^THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

[Population 3,440,000, or, including its surroundings, 4,000,000 inliabitants,] 

1. AMKRICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

In comparison with other cities of the Union, New York was very 
slow in organizing a natural history museum, but when, in the year 
1869, it was decided to establish one, a project on the grandest scale of 
all was adopted and collecting was immediately begun in a compre- 
hensive way. 

The building occupies a detached position alongside of Central Park 
near great business streets, and has a richly molded facade of red brick, 
syenite, and granite, with towers, jutties, balconies, roofs, etc., in mod- 
ern Eomanesque style, approaching the French castle type, which was 
introduced into England some decades ago. This style has flourished in 
the United States chiefly through the influence of the architect Rich- 
ardson. The museum serves for anthropology, ethnography, arche- 
ology, zoology, paleontology, geology, mineralogy, and botany. ^ The 
architects were, and still are, Vaux, Cady, Berg, and See. The inner 
building, 183 feet long, 66 feet wide, and 101 feet high, the first to be 
completed, was occupied in 1877. The existing collections were in the 
meantime accommodated in the old arsenal in Central Park. The 
lieight of the first floor is 18 feet; the second and third floors are 
together 30 feet, consisting in reality of only one floor and a gallery, 
the latter with a separate row of windows; the fourth floor 22 feet; 
and the fifth, 16 feet. The dimensions of the halls are 85 by 85, 155 
by 75, 172 by 90, and 183 by 66 feet. In America they still reckon 
l)y feet, equal to 0.305 meter. 

About one-sixth of the projected building is now ereckj The 
entire building when completed, which may not be for generations, 



Plate 1 


American Museum of Natural History. 
(.ireiieral view of the completed building as planned. 
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will occupy 13 acres/^ and will form a quadrangle with four courts, 
each 213 feet square. A dome-like central tower 300 feet liigh is also 
planned/' The south side of this quadrangle, 750 feet long and 75 to 
90 feet wide, was completed in 1899, in addition to the previously 
built south arm of the central cross and the ground floor of the central 
building, as mentioned, and forms a palace six to seven stories high, 
including cellar and ground floor — from cellar to roof 127 feet high— 
which has already cost, together with furniture, 12,800,000,^ and 
affords 148,000 square feet of exhibition space. The building and 
furniture are paid for by the city by authority of the government of 
the State of New York. The city also owns the ground. In the ^^ear 
1900, $150,000 was available for continuing the construction of the 
building. When the future completion of this enormous building is 
considered it may well be asked whether so great a show museum for 
natural history can still attain its objects. 

The value of the existing collections is estimated at $2,800,000, and 
the library contains about 44,000 volumes.^ The annual expenses of 
$136,000 are borne by the city, under authority of the government 
of the State of New York; $93,000 of these expenses are made up of 
salaries and wages. In the year 1899, $48,000 additional was raised 
hy private contribution. Of the 71 employees 14 are scientists. A 
president who serves without salary is at the head of the institution, 
under a board of trustees of 24 members, mostly patrons of the 
establishment. Together with the president, who is a layman, a 
zoologist or paleontologist looks after the general scientific inter- 
ests of the muvseum,^ which ai’c discussed with the higher officials 
as in a university faculty. The institution is divided into six depart- 
ments/’ (1) Public instruction; (2) geology, mineralogy, conchology, 
and marine invertebmtes; (8) vertebrates; (4) vertebrate paleontology; 
(5) anthropology (physical anthropology, archeology, and ethnog- 
raphy); (6) entomolog3^ 

Each department is under the direction of a curator. Three of 
these curators have only two assistants each ; one department has one 

«The area is 750 feet square, equal to about 13 acres, or as large as the ground area 
of the Britixsh Museum, which, however, now occupies only 3 acres with its buildings, 
and as great as the ground area of the Natural History Museum in London, of which 
only 4 acres are now occupied by the building itself, 675 feet long, or four times as 
large as the old market in Dresden, 

& It is still a question whether this will be erected. The towers of the Natural 
History Museum in London are 192 feet high. 

«The building of the Natural History Museum in London cost |2,(X)0,000. 

f^In 1901, 56,308 volumes. , 

« Eecently (1902) the post of a director was created. 

/Now (1903) there are twelve departments, as follows: (1) Public instnu-.tion; (2) 
geology ^and i /ertebrate paleontology; (3) mammalogy and ornithology; (4) verte- 
brate paleontology; (5) archeology;* (6) ethnology; (7) mineralogy and couchology; 
(8) invertebrate zoology; (9) entomology; (10) physiology; (11) books and publi- 
cations; (12) maps and charts. 

' ■ ' '• - ' ' ■ ^ .44 
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ict, there is too little scieutitic help for so f-Teat a 
’ imiseuin. It is under the 

foi-nial eontrol of the regents 
of the university of the State 
of^New York in Albany (see 

are from U or 10 a. m. to 5 

employees, from 7 or 8 to 5. 
For the increase of the col- 
lections $95,000 is aiipropri- 
ated aimiially, including the 
. cost of expeditious. This 

I coiitidbiitions, $18,500 of 
I which is interest on a fund 

>. thus ostahlished. 

I Besides this, about |10,000 
5 are reci^ived from iiiicml:)er- 
I ship fees, and ?L4i)0 from 
§ admission fees. lu 18hl) the 
g trustees expended $7 5,000 to 
% make good a deficit caused 
S ])y purchases. The museum 
I is open daily from 9 to 5^^ 

payment of 25 cents entrance 
fee), Sunday from 1 to 5, and 
^ Tuesday and Saturda}?' even- 
ings from 8 to 10. Children 

under 8 or 9 years are admit- 
ted only when accompanied 
by grown persons. In 1899 
the visitors numbered over 
458,000 persons.* U mbrellas 
and canes are checked free- 
voluntary fees for this serv- 
ice are not customary. In 
1898, 71 public evening lec- 
tures were given in a room 
on the ground floor, which is 

jonstant exposure to light, which, nevertheless, is usual m Aineru-an 

V portions of the coUeetions rapidly go to ruin. 

Uac ornVvalilv not increased after three years, for in 190-,, 4b0,0 
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105 fe(‘t ,s<|Ujire, and accoinniodates 1,000 pernoiis. A lunv !iM*turn 
room, 130 by loO feet, desigiad to uccomniodate 1,500 personas, lias 
f)eon completed. It is situated under the projected central tower. 
These lectures were ^dcen by assistants in the imiseum, profossoi's of 
(Joluiiibia lluiversit}^ in New York, and other scholars. There is a 
more extensive series, intended especially for teachers, for which the 
State of New York appropriates $12,000. The entire series of lectures 
in 1809 was attended by more than 66,000 persons, of whom 13,500 
were teachers. There are also evening receptions and exhibitions of 
scientitic societies. 

The museum publishes annual reports (the thirty -first, for 1899, has 
II plates and 96 pages); octavo bulletins, with scientitic papers ami 
plates, of which 12 volumes have appeared; and quarto memoirs, of 
which 3 volumes are in print. There have also been published several 
illustrated guides for certain departments; and an illustrated monthly, 
The Ameruu/n Jlnsemn Journal, lias been startiid. llie museum 
sends out series of scientific expeditions, which are constantly bringing 
in a mass of fresh material, including valuable purchases. In the year 
1899, 2 zoological, 3 paleontological, and 8 anthropological expeditions 
were in progress. These 8 expeditions, devoted to the anthropological, 
archeological, and ethnographical researches in the country, added to 
the museum 50,000 specimens. 

The building is fireproof, of brick and iron, the floors being covered 
with tile and marble mosaic. The furniture is of wood. There are 
almost 20,000 lineal feet of cases and desks, for the increase of which 
an additional $75,000 was available in 1900. The plant for heating, ven- 
tilating, and lighting is now in the cellar, but is, however, to be removed 
to one of the courts on account of the marked shaking of the building. 
This will require an expenditure of $40,000. The heating is by steam. 
Ventilators, driven by steam power, force fresh air through the shafts 
into the building. Electricity and gas afford illumination. The rooms 
in the cellar and garret are spacious and light. Broad, slate-covered 
iron steps, in well-ughted staircases, lead from the bottom to the top 
of the building, but are little used, since large electric elevators, with 
a capacity of fifteen persons each, are constantly going up and down. 
The architectural and color ornamentation of the interior is simple 
throughout, often, one might say, scarcely present — a feature which 
distinguishes this from many European museums in a most advanta- 
geous manner. The painting of the interior is white or of a uniform 
light color. 

Since the buildings as they now stand were erected separately during 
a period of over twenty-five years, something was necessarily gained 
by experience. The newer parts are more perfect than the older, 
and there can be no doubt that the remaining five-sixths of the 
museum to be constructed will be still better; since in such a complex 
mass of structures it is not necessary to maintain perfect uniformity in 
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the architectural details, slight departures are allowable from the 
era! style to avoid defects brought to light by experience. 8ome o 
newest rooms leave little to be desired with regard to dimensious, i 
and fittings, as also with regard to the electric illumination dir 
from the ceiling. It may be strongly recommended that in . 
similar huildiugs attention be paid to what has here been accomplii 
Each floor is provided with very long lines of firc/hose, whicl 
connected Avith steam, engines; moreover, portable fire extingui 
are to be found everywhere. 


Fig. 2.-— American Museum of Natural History. Ground plan. The heavier lines indicate the 
fini,shed part of the building-. 

The collectioibs are still imequally developed, a fact which may be 
explained by their recent acquisition. America, how^ever, stands in 
the foreground in regard to collections. Paleontology shows a certain 
preponderance. North American mammals and reptiles are especially 
well represented. The series showing the development of the horse 
and the rhinoceros deserve especial attention, as also the giant reptiles — 
for example, a gigantic plant-eating dinosaur ian 62 feet long,^* Special 

ftCamarasaurus siipremm Cope, see Memoirs, T, p. 5, 1899, and Bulletin No. 10, pp. 
219-233, with 13 figures. > 
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littention is paid to the art of stutfiiig ami mouirtiiigvaniiim^ Kxani- 
pies of this may be foimd in the great groups of the American elk and 
bison, surrounded by artificial foliage and the like, in cases 32 feet long, 
18 feet wide, and 14 feet high; and also in different groups of birds, 
as for example, the pelicans. There are 55 such groups of birds and 
20 of mammals displayed in as man}^ separate cases, independent of the 
systematic collection. , ■ 

In a section of the local bird collection the residents are separated 
from the migrants, and the latter are arranged in such a manner as to 
show those occurring in the neighborhood in different months, an 
arrangement that stimulates observation of nature. There are alto- 
gether about 12,000 stuffed birds in the collection. Particular atten- 
tion should 1)0 called also to the room devoted to North American 
woods, especially to sections of the trunks, with the foliage, blossoms, 
and fruits in water color. Almost every forest tree north of Mexico 
is T*epresonted. The comprehensive collectknus of skeletons, displayed 
on the fifth story in a long corridor lighted from above, are practical 
and readily accessible. Thoj’" lie in open, interchangeable, sliding 
drawers in cases with glass doors, so that the contents are readily 
accessible. The collections of 15,000 mammal skins and 70,000 bird 
skins are kept in separate and well-closed tin cases of three different 
sizes, standing one above another, with light, interchangeable sliding 
trays — an arrangement to he recommended in ease of lack of space. 
Disinfection is accomplished hj means of hot air (127^^ C.), and also by 
bisulphide of carbon and by formaliir.'^ 

Of the ethnographic and prehistoric collections, the American series 

''The hrst propamtor, J. Rowley, has published a book on the su])ject, The Art 
oi; Taxidermy (New York, I). Appleton <fe Co., 1898), in which may be found fur- 
ther information regarding aoine special methods. 

Borne additional details regarding the collections may be given here. In the pale- 
ontological section are to be found the North American invertebrates of James Hall 
(see also under Albany ), with their many types, which were purchased in 1875 for 
$70,000; the North American mammalH, reptiles, amphibia, and tishes of E. D. Cope, 
as well as bis pampas mammals; the Terrell collection of fossil fishes from Ohio; a 
fim^ series of moa skeletons, and the rich returns of the expeditions w^hich the 
museum sends out every year. Besides what has l)een mentioned, we may also refer 
to the series of TtNmofheriuin species and the Tylomurm dy^pelor (Cope), over 30 feet 
long. The entomologic'al section conhiias one of the foremost general collections of 
insects in America, with about 400,000 specimens (Dresden has 280,000) and espe- 
(‘ially rich in typ(\‘5. The <'onchological section is conspicuous. The collection of 
mammal and bird skins is limited almost entirely to America. It contains the 
ornithological collections of Prince Max voii Wied from Brazil, with many types; 
that of (t. N. Lawrence from North America, and D. G. Elliot’s collection of hum- 
ming birds. The mi7ieralogieal section is very large and especially rich in jewels, 
whi(th were (collected by G. K. Kimz, the mineralogist of the well-known New York 
firm of Tiffany A: Co., for the Paris Exposition of 1889. Another collection by the 
same mineralogist has Just been purchaseil from the recent Paris Exposition for 
$50,000 and presented to the muscMim. [Mr. J. P. Morgan presented in 1901 the 
celebrated Bement <;ollection of minerals, worth $200,000.1 Finally, special mention 
may be made of a great collection of American building stones. . , , ‘ r 
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are iiotewortliy. llie other mglons-;of;;th^ the exception 

of the South St^a, are, on the other hand, as yet scarce! n* presen ted. 
The former ulriaidy occupy five halls, each 85 by 183 feet lono* sukI t)5 



Fio. 4.— A^nericaii ^kliiseum of Natural History. Cross section Uirouph the oklesl winj?. 

by S5 feet wicl(% and four other similar halls will soon ))e ready. The 
nine halls have more than 118,000 stpiare feet of iloor surface (the eth- 
nographic collection in Dresden, 2,600). The room devoted to North- 



Fua 5.— Aiueriean Museuiu of Natural History. Floor plan of the Mexican halL 


Avesteru American culture (Pticitie coast), in its comprehensiveness and 
its richtiess, niakt's a notable impression. The exhibition is instructive 
because it is arranged not only in geographical, but also in systcrnatit* 
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series, the latter particularly with regard to ornament and develop- 
ment of style in the artistic manifestations of the Indian tribes. The 
Mexican sculpture hall is equally rich and still more imposing. Here 
are casts, some of them colored, of monoliths, stela% idols, altars, pil- 
lars, walls, etc., of the ruins of Mexico and Central America, the origi- ■ 
nals of which still lie, with few exceptions, in the tropical thickets 
among the remains of ancient temples. There are also original stone 
sculptures from Copan and Yucatan, as well as ceramic and kindred 
collections relating to ancient Central American civilizations. Among 
these I may mention particularly the great series of nephrite, jadeite, 
and chloromelanite specimens. ® 

^<T.he finest aiul most eoinprehensive collection of such nephrite and Jadeite from 
all parts of the earth is in possession of H. R. Bishop, 881 Fifth avenue, New York, 
who has prepared a great work concerning them; it cost |40,000 to prepare the illus- 
trations alone. In 1903, after the death of Mr. Bishop, this collection was incorporated 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, which has thus acquired an ines- 
timable treasure. 

1 add here a more detailed description of the ethnographic-archeological collection. 

Two rooms on the first floor are devoted to ethnology, one on the second floor to 
North American archeology, particularly collections from the Pueblo region; the 
third floor (gallery) contains South American enllections; tlie fourth, collections 
from Mexico and Central America. Four additional rooms in the southwest corner 
of the museum, which has just been completed, are to be devoted likewise to anthro- 
pology; on the first floor a continuation of the ethnological collections; on the sec- 
ond, of the collections of North American archeology; on the third, of the collections 
of South American archeology; oh the fourth, continuation of the Mexican collec- 
tions. The ethnographic halls contain especially quite complete collections from the 
North Pacific coast of America, from the Eskimos from northeast America, from the 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, among them a series of old specimens in particularly 
good condition from New Zealand, Hervey, Fiji, Samoa, etc. (such as may also be 
found .in Cambridge, Boston, and Salem), and excellent collections from Mexico. 
Africa and Asia (excepting the Ainc«) are as yet scarcely represented. [There have 
since been received large collections from China.] The annual report for 1899 says, 
0)1 page 18, “ Our collections from Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, and many of the 
South Sea Islands are very poor./^ 

The collections from the North Pkjific coast depict the life in its different aspects. 
A group of four figures of natural size shows the domestic life of the Indians of this 
region, and at the same time the important part which the cedar plays in their 
economy. Alongside of it the employment of natural products is represented. 
Then comes a row of cases to represent the following categories: Art and industry 
products, household utensils, travel and transportation, hunting and fishing, war, 
clothing and ornaments, trade and exchange, music, decorative art, toteraism, and 
religious ideas In this row of cases are brought together the general characteristics 
of the North Pacific culture. Then follow cases showing the particular characteristics 
of the TIingit, Haida, Tsimshian, Kwakiuti, Nutka, and the Salish tribes of British 
Columbia and the State of Washington. 

The collection is important for an understanding of the artistic style of the Indlails, 
particularly on account of the already well-explained objects from the North Pacific 
coast, for an understanding of the basket making of the States of Washington and 
California and of the style ot ornaments of the Indians of the plains and western 
Mexico, etc. 

Toward the close of 1899 the Mexican sculpture room was opened, of which I have 
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it nia.y he assumed with certaint}^ that this nuiseuin will develop 
duriu^^ the twentieth (‘cntiiry into one of the foremost natural history 
institutions of the world; and its president, Morris K. Jesiip, luahn* 
whose personal, self-sacriticing,^^ widely influential direction it has heeii 
siiicMi iSSi, is thereby setting up for liiiiiself a lasting nioniuneidd' 

Lriveii an iihistratioii in Plate II arid plan on p. 335. It was deseriliod in Srinirr^ XJ, 
moo, p. 20, by F. W. Patnain, the head of the depai'tn rent (an<I also of th(‘ 

! Vahody I^Iaseum of Arolieolofjjy in Cambridge, Alassachusetts). Heoonsiders this the 
most ini|)ortant coliection in existence for the study of ancient Mexican and Central 
Ameri(‘an civilization. I present herewith an abstract of liis <lescn})tioii. 

Near the entrance the so-called ‘‘Great Turtle of Qnirujua ” attracts altcaition, 
Beshlc it stamls the “ Dwarf,’’ the smallest of the stela; from the ruins of (^niriiiua. 
A cast of the largest of these monoliths, 25 feet high, is in the liali below. Dn IIk* 
right of the hall is a restoration of the sanctuary of the “Tem}>ie of tlu‘ ('ross,” 
in Paieiiqiu*, showing the position of tin* bas-relief known as the ‘‘Tu])](*t of tin* 
Cross,” with tiie oUiciating priests and an hieroglyphic inscription. Attached is an 
illustrated label explanatory of this tem])le. In the adjoining table (*ase are s(‘V(*ra] 
piec(\s showing hieroglypbic.s and iigures made in stuc^H"), which was widely ns(*d. 
The great “Calendar Stom*,” the most remarkable of Mexican fsculptnres, is on th<* 
south wall. Gu the oiiposite side of the hall are many line bas-reliefs from ruins in 
(hiatemala, Honduras, Pal(‘injue, and Yucatan. Over a case at tin* east end of the 
hall is a grouf) of slabs from Palencpie upon which are many columns of hieroglyphs. 
Near by are ensts of sla!)s from the ruins of Chichen Itza in Yucatan, also sculptured 
stone posts of a <U)orway, upon which rests a carved \vooden lintel. To the right of 
this is shown tlie scailptured wall of a ])ortion of a room in a temple at (’hictuai Itza, 
on which are many Inmum figures and a feathered serpent. There is cvi^lencc* that 
this and many of the other sculptures were formerly painted in sevi-ral colors, of 
which txd, yellow, and blue ])redominated, as, for instance, the statue of (diac-lMools 
from Chilli en Itza. 

There are also on exlu!>itioii Tarascan terra {*otta Iigures and stone siailptnres, 
original sculptures in stone from Oopan and Yucatan, pottery from the ruins of Casas 
Graiidi's, illustrating a culture approaching that of the ancient PuehK) peoph* of 
Arizona ami 'New ^Mexico; and also jadeite ormmumts, copper implements and orna- 
'mmits, carvv 1 stone yokes, a large terra cotta human tigure, and pidterv vesst‘ls of 
many forms, all illustrativi; of the culture of several of the ancient ^Mexican peoples. 
Tht‘re an* collections madi* liy Doctor Beler in Alexlco and Guatemala, and valuable 
terra cotta figures found in a nu^uind at Xoxo, a cast of the inscribed stom* lintel of 
the door of this tomb, and many vessels and skeletons. Finally, in a cent(*r ease 
an; various facsimiles of Mexican ami Maya manuscripts in Fairopi'aii collections. 
Compare also Ehrenndi'h’s statements of the year 1898, regarding this department of 
the N(‘W York IMuseiim in ZatHchvlfl far Eihiologk^ 1900, pages 4-8, with thr(*e 
Iigures. ( Se<^ also, opening of the anthropological collection in the A merican Ahiseum 
of Natural History, 1900, ]>p. 720-722.— -1903. ) 

In the year 1899 alone, IMr. Jesup gave |30,000 to the museum. In thi; course 
of almost twenty years, during whiith he has officiated as president, he* has expendeil 
enoniious sums on it. The Berlin Geographical Society recently made him an 
honorary membi'r in rei-ognition of his services for the advancement of the sciences. 
He is at the same tiim* still actively engaged in the hanking business:. 

In conclusion, l(‘t me add a few more detailed remarks: 

The orientation of the entire building would have been more Favorable if its diago- 
nal had bemi turned on its central point about 11 degrees, so tl nil the fa<;ade, now 
cojnpleted, would face toward the southwest instead of toward the south-southwest. 
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5i. MUSEUM OF THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE OP ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Brooklyn, with more than 1,250,000 inhabitants, has formed part of 
Greater New York since 1897. The Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences dates from 1824, and received its present name in 1887. Its 
principal aim is the diffusion of knowledge by means of lectures, 
instruction, and maseum collections. Its motto is from Washington’s 
celebrated farewell address: “Promote as an object of primary 

In that case the long side would be less exposed to the direct rays of the stin. It 
would then have been unnecessary constantly to protect the collections on exhibition 
by window curtains, which, under the direct rays of the sun, change the proper color 
of the objects and make conditions for exhibition nnsuitable. This /act is usually 
lost sight of in connection with museum buildings, to the disadvantage of the cudlec- 
tions installed in them. In the case under consideration the lines of the existing 
streets were followed. The unconformity whicli would have occurretl by a slight 
turning of the building could, however, have been maske^d by planting groups of trees 
and the like. The building is massive and imposing, with a rich moulding, addetl 
solely with a view to architectural effect. The arrangement of individual rooms 
resulting from it is in many cases iinsuited. As is very often the case with muse- 
ums, this one was not built solely with reference to its needs; that is, constructed 
from within outward and the outer form of the building made to conform to the inte- 
rior design. Thus, for example, the great projecting central i>art of the Imilding 
(larkens tiie halhs lying behind it; the jirojeetiug towers produce inconsistency and 
irregularity in a number of the inner rooms; the crossbars of the windows and the 
window posts are too wide, and thereby unnecessarily reduce the light in the interior; 
in certain stories the windows themselves ought to have been liigher and not extendeil 
down as far as the door, for, had this been the case, the only advantageous method 
of lighting, by upper side light, etc., would have been secured. 

The proportions of length, breadth, and height of some halls, and the width of the 
spaces between windows in relation.to the width of the windows, are often extremely 
well worked out, so that individual portions of the museum, ratlier than the whole 
building, make the best impression. 

The furniture, cases, and desks are of wood, with heavy framework, generally with 
many crossbars and relatively small panes, and they are not dust proof, excet>t in the 
large show cases without doors. It is the more astonishing that they have not intro- 
duced iron cases, such as are to be found in many European nuiseiims, sine(‘ America 
is far in advance of Europe in fitting out libraries and archives with iron furniture, and 
understands iiow to install it in a more perfect manner than we have yet attained. 
Objection may also be made to the dimensions and to the peculiar shape and the 
position of many of the cases with regard to the source of light. Too little regard 
has been jiaid to the architecture in its bearings upon the lighting arrangement.s; 
thus sevei'ai of the fine large groups of animals (the bisons, among others) are con- 
siderably injured by reflections from the glass panes, which are distributed carelessly 
without consideration of the source of light. This, however, could easily be remedied. 
For the sizes of the cases and their distribution, it would have been more advantageous 
if the iron-supporting columns had stood farther toward the middle of the lialls. 
These columns also run directly into the ceiling. The richly ornamented capitals 
in some halls do not harmonize with the prevailing simplicity of the interior decora- 
tions which in a great degree are worthy of imitation, except that in some of the 
older parts of the building, they are too rough. 

I have already mentioned that the number of scaentific workers employed in this 
museum, which is advancing with giant strides, is entirely inadequate. The mass 
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importance institutions for the increase and diffusion of knowledg^e.’’ 
The society which composes the institute has about 6,000 members/^ 
who pay $5 entrance fee and annual dues, and is divided into 27 
scientific and artistic sections, which meet in different buildings. At 
the head is a president with a board of 52 trustees and 11 different 
(‘onimittees. The members also ai’e organized into a council and 8 
committees. The whole establishment is under the nominal control of 
the University of the State of New York (see under Albany). It 

of material which is continually flowing in from the many expeditions, donations, 
and purchases, Can not be properly attended to nor scientifically treated. The 
employees are therefore overburdened, an evil which I encountere<l in many of the 
American museums. Their outward splendors are out of proportion to the number 
and position of the scientists employed in them. The relatively small salaries usual in 
the United States, the instability of the positions (even under political influence), 
and the absence of the pension system contrast unfavorably with the conditions pre- 
vailing ill Kim>pe, where museums are better regulated and the positions more secure, 
and are more in consonance with the principles of fairness. Certainly museum 
employees <lo not command the same respect and enjoy the same rights in the Union 
as in the Old World. The employee is at a disadvantage against the influential 
powers who furnish to the museums the means of existence, is too mucli dependent 
upon them, and too much restrained in his rights. So much tlie more worthy of 
unstinted admiration are the idealism and the splendid achievements of many scien- 
tific men working under unfavorable conditions. 

The lack of a central expert administration in the New York IMuseum [a director 
has since been nominated. — 1903] is evident from the fact that all possible colors of 
backgrounds and labels are met with, as well as greatly varied methods of mounting, 
whiidi are by no means all worthy of imitation. 

The animal groups are excellently mounted. The accessories of leaves and flowers 
are carefully cast in wax and consequently transparent and very true to nature, but 
somewhat obtrusi ve. There is too much of this good work, for the attention is diverted 
from tlie object of the exhibition. 

The manner of preserving the great skin collection in single tin boxes, with light 
trays of wood and pasteboard piled high one upon another, is inconvenient in tho 
narrow rooms in which they are kept, although these boxes, whose lids can betaken 
off or tightly fastened with bolts, may in themselves be very practi(*al. These trays 
are disinfected with bisulphide of carbon, which must often be renewed, and can be 
neither agreeable nor wholesome for the employees. 

The butterflies of the exhibition collection are displayed in desks in a peculiar 
way, each specimen in a little pasteboard box by itself, covered with glass, on a thin 
gy])sum plate adapted to its form— an arrangement which requires much space and 
]>roduces, on the whole, a monotonous effect, however pretty each specimen may 
look. On page 32 of the Annual Report for 1899 there is an illustration of such a 
clumsy butterfly ease. The makers of this method of preparation, Denton Brothers, 
of Wellesley, Mass., received at the Paris Exposition of 1900, a gold medal for their 
“collection and preservation of butterflies.” 

1 do not, however, wish to be misunderstood. The American Museum of Natural 
History offers something (juite extraordinary and stands relatively upon a very high 
plane, so that one not only may, but wdllingly does, overlook minor defects. Besides, 
what museum can be called faultless. 1 am convinced that this magnificently 
founded institution, in its further development, will in every respect be worth 
imitating. 

«In 1902, 7,215 members. 
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of New York, primarily for the rimnin^* of the museum, and $75,000 
are received from private donations. 


‘^^The inusemn for children is designed for young people from 6 to 20 years of age, 
and includes ail liunian endeavors and interests, so far as they are comprehensive for 
youth or can serve for their education. The objects chosen all bear a definite rela- 
tion to home life and school life. In 6 rooms on the basement floor are colletdions 
of models, animals, plants, anatomical preparations and meteorological instruments, 
as well as a lecture room which will accommodate 40. On the first floor are the 
library and administration rooms. The rooms are prettily deciorattnl, and the cases 
are low enough to enable children to see everything w ell. Many things are here 
brougiit together which are of interest also to grown persons. 1 may niention a 
so-called type collection, such as is used in elementary schools in France, it cou- 
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nuiintains also a biological laboratoiy on the seashore, with la employ- 
ees, us well as a larger museum for children in Bedford Park, the 
latter with 3 employees, one of whom is a naturalist.® The art build- 
ing on Montague s^treet, worth about 1125,000, stands tinancially and 
otherwise in close relation to the institute. The library includes 
27,(M)0 volumes. From June 1, 1898, to May 31, 1899, 3,806 meeting.s 
wore held, including lectures, demonstrations, and class reunions, 
which were attended by over 360,000 persons. The Institute has an 
inve,sted fund of over $250,000, and an annual income of 1175,000. 
The city gives |50,000, by authority of the government, of the State 
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Not until 181)0 did the Institute begdii the foximlino’ of a. inns<Min!. 
The cost of huildino* juid furnishing is boxnie th Though 

not quite as hirge as the Natural History- Museum in New York, it is 
planned on a groat scale. The building ground is at the soutliw<‘stei*n 
end of Brooklyn, on Prospecd Hill, 175 feet in height, in an extensive 
partly- wild park of the same name, where 12 acres of land (T5o by 725 
f(‘et) are reserved by the city for the museum. The collections (*(>m- 
prise the arts and sdences. It is proposed to construct a square 
})uilding in the renaissance style, with cupolas, facing almost exactly 



Fi<;, 7. — lirooklyii Inslit iit(‘ of Arts and Sciences. Plan of first floorof the i»roje<‘t<‘d lniildin#^. 


north and south. Ka<‘h side will be 5(>0 feet long, thus occupying an 
area of 7 a<*res, or more than twice the size of the old market in Dres- 

taiiis .‘>5 minerals, 1?0 ])hints, IS fossils, S worms, 8 echinoderms, 2 cral)s, 90 inseets, 
U) mollnsks, 2 iishes, 8 nadiles, 8 birds, and 2 mammals— -allogetluT 1 80 specimens, 
and costs $20 in Eranc(‘. Ikirtlun’, as an example of how things are demonstrated to 
the children, to represent the h'ather industry tht^re is shown a piec(‘ of anintai hide, 
the different Hubstum^es for tanning and dyeing, and also the bristles used in the 
mamifa(dnre of brushes. Or tdse, on a map of France, the wine districts are desig- 
nated by small wine bottles, the coal districts by fragments of coal, the distribution 
of navigation by miniature metal shills, that of glass manufactures by little pieces of 
glass, etc. Xin<^ handre<l pic'tures and tableaus are, hung up ifi succession. School 
teachers can also use the material of the collection in lectures to their pupils. 
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beams and brick arches and are covered with terrazzo on a cement 
foundation. The facade is of white sandstone, harmoniousl}^ wrought. 
This portion cost, with furnishings, about |3Y5,000, and represents 
about one-thirtieth of the entire building. The erection of the central 
building of the north side of the main portal has been begun/^ for 
which 1800,000 have been appropriated by the city. The collections 
are enlarged exclusively by donations. A learned director (at present 
a paleontologist) is at the head of the museum, which has 17 employees, 
7 of whom are scientists,* and several honorary administrators of indi- 

FiniBhed in 1903. 

^ A curator in natural h istory and anthropology and a curator in arcli^cology and 
ethnology have since been appointed. 
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den. It will have four covered courts and three stories, ex(*.]usi\’'e of 
the Iiasement, and in the central axis a fourth floor, the upper stories 
with skylights. Surrounding it is an open space 125 feet wide, reserved 
for greens and shrubs. (An exact plan of the whole building may be 
found in the eleventh Yearbook of the Institute, 1899, page 389.) The 
architects are McKim, Mead & White. 

Tlie foundation was laid in 1895, and in 1897 the first portion, the 
right wing of the north section, was completed (with exception of the 
statues of the chief frieze). This wing is 193 feet long, 43 by 64 feet 
wide, and 95 feet high (above ground). It is fireproof throughout, 
excepting a few wooden window frames on the ground floor (all others 
of ii'on), and a few oaken doors. The floors are supported by iron 
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vidual seetioiis with their Hubordinates. The workiog hours are from 
9 to 6 on week da 3 \s and the afternoon of Sunday; there is a weekly 
half hGliday. The number of visitors in 1898-99 was about 93,090. 
Admission is free on Wednesday, Thursday, Frida}^, Saturda.y, and 
Hunda}^ even when these are holida^ys; on Wednesday and Saturday 
from 9 to 6; Thursda^y and Friday from 7.30 a. in. to 7.45 p. in., and 
Sunday from 2 to 6 p. m. On Monda^^ and Tuesday from 9 to 0 there 
is an admission fee of 25 cents; children under 16 3^ears, 10 cents, and 
children under 14 years are only admitted when accompanied by a 
grown jjerson. Umbrellas and canes are checked free, voluntaiy gifts 
for this service not being customary. The Institute publishes an 
illustrated Yearbook (the eleventh for 1898-99 has 422 pages), as well 
as an annual prospectus, which contains reliable information regard- 
ing the lectures, demonstrations, and instruction. The prospectus for 
1899-1900 contained 181 pages. The museum has as 3 "et published 
onl 3 ^ one catalogue of paintings (in two editions, 1898 and 1900), and 
an illustrated catalogue of the Goodyear collection of photographs of 
Italian architecture and sculpture (1896), which were taken on one 
of the museum expeditions (1895)/^ Other scientific expeditions are 
projected. 

The distribution of space and the lighting of the portion of the 
building now standing are exc'eHent.'-’ As in the Natural History 
Museum in New York, the halls are almost without ornament. The 
walls and ceilings are white or of a uniform color, the lobbies and 
staircase light gra 3 ^ This deserves special mention because the 
collections of so man}^ museums, at least in Europe, are rather 
injured than benefited by too much decoration, or bv" the style of the 
decoration of the galleries. The engines for heating, ventilating, 
lighting, and electric power are located in the basement, and cause a 
shaking in certain portions of the building. The steam radiators 
are placed mostly under the windows or near them. A hot-air plant, 
besides, run by the steam engine, heats all the halls through openings 
about two-thirds above the floors. Ventilation is accomplished by 
means of an electric ventilator in the roof, but this does not seem 
free from objections. The problem is seldom well solved in large 
buildings. Jn the axis of a well-lighted, spacious, spiral staircase 
(iron steps overlaid with slate) an electric elevator runs to the roof, 
from which, on account of the high situation of the building, may be 
enjoyed a fine, extensive view, with the Botanical Gardens and Pros- 
pect Park in the foreground. The basement is 25 feet high and con- 

« The publication of a Seknee Bulletin and of Memom of Art and Archeology have 
Hince begun.— 1903. 

In this north tract the unfavorable position of the entire building with regard to 
the points of the compass is IcSkS apparent because the south side, which will adjoin 
a covered court, is in part protected from the rays of the sun. 
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tains oxlii))iti<>n I'ooms, administi-ative rooms, and machinery rooms. 
Each of the three tloors contains four halls for collections— one 110 
by 3.S feet, one 1:1 by 13 feet, and two 16 by 40 feet. The first story 
is O') fed hi^rh, the second, 22 feet; the third, with skylight, 21 feet." 
All may l)e brightly lighted by electricity. Hand fire exting-uisher.s 
are found on each lioor, and on the ground floor a line of hose. 150 
feet long. 

The ba.semeut contains a geographical collection, with many maps. 
The hall in which this is kept is plainly furnished and well lighted 
from both sides, 'rhe walls are light green, the ceiling white, and the 
floor of dark cement. 


Pig. 9.— -Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. Picture gallery. 


The first story is devoted to sculpture. The great hall, where are 
found Greek and Konian statuary, is excellently lighted from the 
north side by means of upper side windows. The white casts are 
tastefully mounted on dark green pedestals against a light olive-green 
background. The ceiling is wdiite, the window frames are a very 
light ocher, and the floor is gray mosaic, as are the other floors. The 
south side consists of a solid wall without windows, on the upper part 
of which the Parthenon frieze is displayed. Comfortable benches 

« This is the picture gallery. The halls of the Dresden picture gallery, erected by 
G. Semper, are nearly 50 feet high; they are, in fact, much too high, and the sky- 
lights are too small, so that the halls are insufficiently lighted. — 1903. 
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Iho visitor to prolong- his stay, in this section is the niaonifi- 
<*ent coll(‘<‘ti()n of Italian photo^Tiiphs of Ih’ofessor ( }oo(ly<'ar. 

The second iioor is devoted to natural history and prehistoric ol)jecis 
witli spe<*ial rcderence to America. The lar^e hall is lighted excth- 
lently from Ijoth sides except when the siin shines in from tlie south. 
The cases stand at right angles to the wall spaces between the windows, 
by which the best possible etlect of lighthig is attained. The walls 
are cream colored, the ceiling white, and the window frames ocher. 

The paintings are on the third floor (lighted from above), most of 
them provisionally loaned. The great gallery is not yet overfllled, 
and is furnished with comfoi‘ta])le Inmches. The walls are light 
Pompeian i*ed, the C(dling white. Pictui'e galler-ies are seldom seen in 
which the examination of tln^ woi*ks of art are so little disturbed hy 
th(‘ su rroimditigs. The collection is, for an American collection, rich 
in la!Kls(‘ap(\s of the seventeenth century and other works of the old 
master's, as also in pietui'es of the French school of 1<SH0. 1 giv<^ in 

al]:)hal)etical order the names of the aidists who represented ])y 
more noteworthy paintings: Corot (4), Cortese (ii), Courbet (3), Ciiyp, 
Daubigny (3), Decamps (3), Diaz (5), Dupre (3>), Etty (t^), Fyt, Cains- 
borough (2), (xericault (2), V. Coyen (2), Hals, Hobbema, J^oiTain, 
Marilirat, d, Maris (3), Mb Maris (2), Mauve (7), Metsu, Michel (3), 
\b Mieris, Millet, Morland (3), Pannini (3), Rembi'andt, De Reyn, 
Itosa (3), Rousseau (3), Rvekuerd, Stork, J. Vernet (3), Vollon (2), 
Wilkie, M^ilson (3). 

The eolieetions, noteworthy as tiny already are, may still he regarded 
merely as a hegiimingof much greater achievements. One might well 
wish to liv(‘. to s(e tlu^ completion of the entire building, since it 
pi'ornises to be a highly creditalrle aecomplishirrent. and the devotion 
of the citizens of this ri(*h (*ity guarantees that the museum will not 
lack good (*olIe(d>ions. 

METROPOLITAN MUHEEM OF ART. 

^‘’Fertile pui-pose of establishing and maintaining a museum and 
library of art, of encouraging and developing the stud}" of the tine 
arts, ur»d the application of arts to manufactures and pr*actical life, of 
advarr{*ing the general knowledge of kindred subjects, and, to that 

(( Tho are of \v()o<b with clumsy framework, not meeting the present recruire- 
ments (see remarks on the American Museum of Natural History, p. 83S, footnote.) 
hi a fniihling where everything is lireproof — which even has iron window frames, 
something very hard to hud anywhere else — it is strange that the kindred idea of 
intro(lu(*,ing iron furniture did not occur to the builders. 

The colle(*tiou is still unecpially developed. We may make special mention of the 
butterfly collection of nearly 100,000 sxieeimens, with more tiian 1,200 types (the 
Dresden Museum has about 40,000 specimens, including about 8,000' species). No 
special tme lias as yet been bestowed upon the methods ot exhibition. 
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, , . irmtriictiou QjOtl vGcrctitiou, tliG Metiopoli- 

end of planned, to occupy several detached 
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about halt a milt ^ ^^nmnlpted It Ib SIo feet long, 325 

present one was erected in four sections 

^^tu cSf; ci! ground iioor, and one additional 
ground. It has tou , granite trimmings, 
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frolu 8 to 10 ill the evening, and Sunday from 1 o’clock to dark. On 
shorter day8 the huilding is closed before sundown. Cliildren under 
7 years are admitted only when accompanied by grown persons. Copy- 
ing is allowed only on Mondays and Fridays. The number of visi- 
tors in 180h was 540,000, of whom about 200,000 came on Sundays. 
Entire schools of 300 pu})il8 often come and spend the whole day in 
the iniiseunL Uin])rollasand canes are checked free. Voluntary con- 
ti-ihutions are not customary, but something is paid for depositing 
packages and the like. 



Pifi. 10.— Metropolitan Museum of Art. Plan of first floor. 


There has been publivslied a series of catalogues, for the most part 
undated, on ancient Cyprian terra cottas and vases (8,654 numbers),^ 
the ancient Cyprian stone sculptures (1,814 numbers), the Egyptian 
antiquities (2,206 numbers), the plaster casts and bronze reproductions 
(1,063 numbers), the hand drawings (882 numbers), the gems (381 

best and fullest f)abIieation on the Cyprian vases of the collection is to be 
found in W. H. Goodyear’s interesting work The Grammar of the Lotus, 1891, 
pp. 229~-25S and 269-809. 
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iHisnber8), the rnetal repimluctions (396 ruunhers), the Asiatii* saal 
C3’lmder.s (1)10 iiiiiiibers), a part of -the (.diine.se poiavhiiiis (iso;)), us 
well a-s a catalogue of old and new paintings, with 671 iiiiiu hers, and 
one of spoons, with 300 numbers-:' (1899). There are also |)u(ilishef| 
under the auspices of the museum engravings of soiat^ of the most 
important pairttings, and (1885”1894:) an atlas of the Cesnohi eoihM- 
tion of Cyprian antiquities, with 800 plates. A re}H)rt is publi^lieil 
eveiy 3 "ear; the thirtieth annual report, forisOO. with pages. 

There is at the head of the museum a director, who ]> under a l^oard 
of trustees of 30 members, with a president of the eor])oration. There 



Fig. 11 .—Metropolitan Museum of Art. Plan of ser-ond lloor. 


are also 9 different committees. The employees num))er about lOu, <0- 
whom 3 are scientists. After the opening of the new building the 
number will be considerably increased. The working hours are from 
T, 8, 9, or 10 in the morningtill 6, or sundown when the sun sets l^efure 
6, and also while the museum is open in the evening. Tliere is an 
hour intermission at noon. From 6 to 10 p. m., six watclimen arc on 
diit}', from 10 p. m. to 7 in the morning a night watch. iMon^ than 
1,100 copyists, draftsmen, etc., made use of the collections in 1899. 
In winter free lectures on art are delivered every Saturday, beginning 
at 11 o’clock, which are attended mostl\" by women. Evening re<‘<q)- 
tions for the members are also held. 
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The center of the building’ is occupied by a large hall with skylight 
mid galleries. In its four corners are somewhat narroiv and steep 
wooden staircases, running to the second floor and to the cellar. In 
the latter arc located a restaurant, and other conveniences. In the 
halls of the ground floor the windows are placed so high that cases 
call stand against the walls beneath them, an arrangement that looks 
well, ]>iit which does not appear e'^ery where to answer the purpose on 
account of the reflections and the deficiency of light. The floor is of 
W'hite marble. Almost the whole second story is unsatisfactorily 
lighted by sk 3 dights, and in the picture galleries the light is further 
impaired by the plate glass, with which all the pictures are covered. 
The floor is made of parquetry, with an underlaimr of cement one foot 
thick i!i the picture galleries as a protection against fire. In the sum- 
mer the ventilation seemed insiiflicient. All the rooms can be lighted 
))y eiectricitv. Tlio heating is by steam. The poiver house is located 
in a separate building. 

In the middle hall is displaj^ed a collection of casts and models of 
antique and mediaeval architecture — among them, on a large scale, the 
Pantheon, Parthenoji, Temple of Kaimak, Notre Dame (th^ model cost 
$20.00t>), Guild of the Butchers’ House in Hildesheim, and manv others, 
mostly with single parts of natural size beside them, and in eveiy case 
])h()t()graphs of the whole. In the other halls of the ground floor the 
collections from the Cyprian excavations arc specialty important. 
These demonstrate the Oriental influence on Graeco-Roman art in 
vases, terra cottas, glasses, g?*eat stone sculptures, bronzes, etc. This 
most complete provincial collection shows in series the transitions from 
the prehistoric time, 1,!2U0 years B. C. and earlier, to the Roman and 
Cliristian period of the fifth century, and is consequently very instruct- 
ive. It cost i^flU.oOO. A precious collection of glasses from the most 
remote times to the present also deserve particular mention. 

On the second floor the modern portion of the picture gallery is 
first to claim the attention. A collection of equal value is not to be 
found in Europe. Onty the following names need be mentioned: 
The two Achenbachs, Bastien-Lepage, Benjamin-Constant, Rosa Bon- 
heur (lIors(^ Market — which cost $60,000 and was a gift to the 
Museum — and others), Bomiat, Boiiguereau, Breton, Cahanel, Oorot, 
Courbet, Couture, Defregger, Detaille (Defense of Champigny and 
others), Diaz, Gainsborough, Gallait, Gerdme, Hebert, Henner, Tvsa- 
bey, Israels, the two Kaulbachs, Knaus, Leighton, Makart, Manet, 
]Max, Meissonier (Friedknd 1807 — which cost $69,000 and was a 
gift to the Museum — and others), Menzel, Millet, Munkacs^q Piloty, 
Re 3 uiolds, Richter, Sargent, Scheffer, Stevens, Tro 3 mn, Turner, 
H. Vbu'mfl, Villegas, Voltz. The entire collection could not be 

<Mn 1900 Robert i\. Dim i>e(iueatbed to the Museum a valuable collection 
of modern })ain tings worth $250,000. 
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classified by the schools of art represented because indi vidua! col lections 
must remain intact in accordance with testamentary provisions. The 
systematic arrangement of such collections is rightl}" considered as of 
less importance than their acquisition. Frequently, also, large sums 
are bequeathed for their preservation. In the other halls of the 
second story may also be noted the great collection of musical instru- 
ments of all peoples and periods (concerning which a profusely illus- 
trated work by M. E. and W. A. Brown appeared in ISSN)," the 
ceramic collection, particularly from China and daytan. as also the 
Cyprian gold ornaments on exhibition in a room, which includes only 
precious articles of every kind. 

A practical contrivance, which enables one to look through a siu'ies 
of volumes of photographs without exposing them to injuiw. should 
be mentioned, d’he books lie in glass desks, and when one wishes to 
turn over the separate leaves it is necessaiw to reach through an opening 



Fig. 12.— Metropolitan Museum of Art. Sketeli of eompleted building tis phiniiefl. 


in front, which nnxy lie closed by iiieaus of a slide. A of 

tlie photographic collection mm also he”us(Hi in like manner. 

The value of this Museum (I have only laid stress uiK>n a yK>rtion of 
it) is, notwithstanding its youth, very great, and its further develop- 
ment will be still more remarkable, as more objects of art are constantly 
flowing into the New World from the Old; so, in studying the art 
history of Europe and Asia, the collections of the Enited States may 
not in the future be overlooked.^ 

<^T\vo catalogues of this colleetioii have since been published, with illustratieus. 

We may here add some remarks which could not be so well tMiibodied in the 
text: 

The buildings lie in about the same direction as the iSlatiiral History !\!useiini. 
The new building did not appear to me to be very happily Joined to tlie old one. In 
the old building the entrance of the light through the windows is iinnece.s^arily 
obstructed by the division of the- windows into two parts and their sluidcH.! interior 
position. The exhibition in the great middle liaii gives an unpleasant imprei^ion, 
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4.' NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY"— ASTOR, LENOX, AND TILDEN 
■ 'FOUNDATIONS. 

Thi^s library origiimted ' iii 1895 by co'rabmmg ' tbu ^ Astor ' Libmr^^^ 
which was ' foiiiided in '1849 and opened - in , 1854, and the, Ijeiiox 
Libraiy, wliich Avas founded .in .1870' and opened in 1878, with the 
Tildeii heqiiest (1887) of $2,100,000 and -20,000 volumes for a public 
libi-aiy. From plans drawn by Carre re and Hastings there is now 
being erected in the best part of the city (Fifth avenue) a inagniiicent, 
nionumental building, which is to be completed in. about four years, 
at a cost of $2,000,000 to be paid by the cit}^ through authority of 
the government of the State of New York in Albany. Five hundred 
thousand dollars were made available for the purpose in 1899 as a fri‘8t 
instalment. As the two libraries named will soon disappear as such, 
only a few remarks concerning them will suffice. 

The Astor Library, in Ijafayette place, near the busiest portion of 
the principal street (Broadway), is supported by the bequests and 
donations of the Astor family, amounting to $1,750,000. It is located 
in a two-story (in the middle portion three-story) building of red brick 
in Romanesque sUde, 200 feet long and 100 feet wide, which was built 
in three sections between 1853 and 1881. The Tilden Library is also 
installed here. The library consists of about 350, (KIO volumes, most 
of them of rathei* a general character, and 100,000 pamphlets, ])esides 
incunabula, manuscripts, and autographs. One peculiarity is note- 
worthy, that tlie ])ooks, arranged on the shelves according to subjects, 
are accessible to the public with certain limitations; but tit present this 

espedaliy on account of the arched ceilinjr, like that of a railroail intatioii, which is 
not relieved by the decorations. The unsystematic arraiijzement and the incomplete- 
ness of the collections is fully explained by their newness. Considering the magnifi- 
cence of the collectings it would be ungracious to dwell upon their faults, particularly 
as these objectionable conditions are improving from day to day. I mention the lack 
of good arrangement because it liiay partly be explained from the fact that numy gifts 
have to be accei>ted and placed on exhibition in order not to lose patronage~an evil 
which is met with in many American museums. Such elements as do not fit in a col- 
lection can only be cuUe<l out after the lapse of many years. 

The importance of the comprehensive and celebrated Cyprian collection can not 
V>e fully appreciated on account of its unscientific arrangement. The tinds are sep- 
arated (they pr<.)l)ably were never kept together) and there exists no <*hr<.)nological 
sec^uencv at all. The Oriental, Grecian, and Cyprian types in tlie vases, terra cottas, 
glasses, and stone sculptures are everywhere mixed together. Unfortunately no 
information whatever is given the visitor by labels. He does not get nuicb mc^re from 
the handbooks, slmv these are limited to brief descriptions. They are, indeed, 
welcome but not sufficient for an understanding of such objects. One must, there- 
fore, regret not being able to derive the full benefit from this line collection, even 
after several visits, which it should be capable of affording. The unsystematici 
arrangement of the collection is also particularly striking in the room on the second 
story devoted to precious ornaments. On the other hand, care has bemi IxvsIowcmI 
upon harmcmy of arrangement in the entire museum, so that the gcuierai impression 
produced is one of pleasure and grandeun -- 
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privilege is somewhat restricted oii account of the o\-ererowded con- 
dition of the libraiy. It may further be remarki'd that the newest 
acquisitions are placed together on a bookstand, and an' trt'cly acces- 
sible to readers. The furniture Is of wood. Only a few iron shutters 

and tire extinguishers serve as a protection against tire. It is open 

daily, except Sundays and holidays, from 0 to (i. and is lighted at dissk 
by electricity. Children under 15 years of age are admitted when 


Sevr York I’uhlic Library. Plan of haseiriunt. 


2. 'ruk'piuHUb 
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•L Workshop. 
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H. Priiiling room, 

12. Toilet room. 

13. Stairways, 


R.CSKMKNT IM..VN. 

Watehinan. 

( hani eourt. 

Paekin,? room. 

Sisick room. 

Maebinery. 

Lending delivery n»otn. 
Patents room. 

Bicycles. 

Parrels or coals. 
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Entrance hall. 
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Ston*''. 
Slores. 
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accompanied by g’rown persons. Umbrellas and canes art^ cheeked 
free of charge. Fees for this service are not ex])eettHl. Books can 
be examined only in the libraiy itself. There are seats, a certain 
portion of one of the three great reading* halls lieing* reserved for 
ladies. From July 1, 1898, to Juno 30, 1899, 358,000 volumes were 
used by 85,00i> readers (an average of 247 daily), jipart from the refi^r- 
ence libraiy of 4,500 volumes, which is freely accessible tt) e^’crybod}” 
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in the reading rooms. In the year named on I}?' 4 volumes disappeared. 
About 100 persons are employed in the libraiy. It has published a 
tAw iiimiial reports, several indexes and lists, and eight volumes of a 
■ catalogue with supplement (1861 to 1888), which, however, extends 
only as late as 1880. 
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Fig. 14. — New York Public Library. Plan of first floor. 


FIRST FLOOR PL.VX. 
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Telephone. 

B usii 1 ess s 1 1 peri II le nd e nt . 
Stairways. 

Extra room. 

Extra room. 

Open <*ouri. 
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, Receiving room. 

, Stack room. 

, Exhibition room. 

Upper part of lending <lelivery room. 
Newspapers. 

Extra room. 

Entrance hall. 

, Stairways. 

Reading room. 

Elevators. 

Periodical room. 

Library for the blind. 


The Lenox Library occupies a detached position in the best part of 
the city on Fifth avenue opposite Central Park. It contains also col- 
lections of different sorts. It is of two stories, fireproof, of white 
sandstone, with two one~stoiy wings projecting at right angles. In 
the style of the Ecoie des Beaux Arts, it is recognized us one of the 
best specimens of later Parisian architecture, being of imposing 
appearance within and without, with the exception of the great cov- 
ered steps leading to the entrance. The book stacks are of iron. 
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The librarj^ contains 150,000 volumes, particuliirly Anieviciinu. Hi lilt's 
(10,000 volumes), Shakes) 3 eareana, and music. Iiesides about 75,000 
pamphlets, 600 manuscript volumes, 600 volumes of incunabula, 5o,00u 
letters, 4,000 maps, etc. Nothing is lent out. I’liere are 25 employees. 
The Ausiting hours, etc., are the same as in the Astor Library. After 
dusk the library is .lighted ly electricity and oj ten to visittrrs. There 
are 108 seats. In 1898-99, 68,000 volumes were used l)y 20,000 readers 



Pig. 15,--New York Public Librarj'. Plan of second f{o<.>r. 


SKCOND FLOOR PLAN. 

05, Tipper part of entrance bail. 76. Extra room. Mi, Toilet room. 

66. Glass room. 77. Out a logo mg room, S7. t^pecla I reading room. 

67. Special reading room. 7t5- Aec'essious. S^. Stairway.^. 

68. Extra room. 79. Open court, Mu,*:]!..' room. 

69. Trustees’ room. 80. Stack room. 90, I'liecantrs. 

70. .Director. 81. Bibles, 91. Maps. 

7-1. Director. 82. Special reading rottm.s, 92. Special reading mom. 

72. Extra rornii. 83. Open court. 98. Spe<dal reading mom. 

73. Order room. 81. Public documents. 91. Si >eciul reading room. 

74. Extra room, 85. Toilet room. 95. Oallery. 

75. Stairways. 

(an average of SI daily), besides the use of the great refer(*iH*e lilirtiry 
of 5,00b volumes in two reading rooms. Onl,y two books \vei*e stolen 
and 25 mutilated in the two libraries together. 

On tlie second floor there is a gallery of 400 paintings, for the most 
part modern — among them works by Becker, Bierstadt, Kosa Bonheur, 
Bouguereaii, Bro2ik, Church, Constable, Copley, Corot, Delaroche, 
Detaille, Gainsborough, .G4r6ine, Hubiier, Huntington, Inness, 

Knaus, the two Koekkoeks, Landseer, Les]i(\ Lessing, ^Madrazo, 
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Meissoniei% Munkacs}", Pine, Re3molds, ■ Schre^^er, Stuart, Trojon, 
Turner, Verboekhoveii, IL Vernet, Vibert, and Wilkie. There is also 
a small collection of statuaiy and prints; and, tinali.y, so,me .iiiinerals, 
ceramics, glass, etc., in wooden cases. The nuinber of yisitors to the 
.nitiseiini was 34,000.^'' 

■ The Lenox Libraiy published or planted between 1879 and 1893, 
seven Contributions to a Catalogue of the following- contents: The 
Hulsius collections of vo3’^ages;' the Jesuit 'relations; the vo3^ages of 
Thevenot; the Bun3Tan, Shakespeare, Milton, and Walton collections; 
also the letter of Columbus on the discoveiw of America (1492), as 
well as catalogues of paintings of the Lenox and Stuart collections, 
and 'twelve short title lists. 

The new libraiw, which embraces the two justdescribed and the Lenox 
collection, and has been administered as the new librar3" since 1896, is 
controlled b38a director, under a board of trustees of 21 members, 
with a president at its head, and also 5 committees, nominal^ con- 
trolled b3' the Universit3" of the State of New York. (See Alban3u) 
All the following applies to the Astor, Lenox, and Tiiden libraries 
together. The New York Public Libraiy will soon be increased b3" a 
great distribution section, which will include all the public libraries 
belonging to the city. New York has too long been without such a 
central library. More than 600,000 books and pamphlets are now 
accessible and about 75,000 are not yet installed.'^ In 1899 more than 
116,000 readers called for over 500,000 volumes, without including 
the reference librar3^ — an average of 347 readers daihu In the y&a>v 
named the extraordinaril3^ increase of almost 165,000 volumes 

and pamphlets was recorded. The average annual increase is now 
estimated at over 50,000 numbers; 3,925 periodicals were received/ of 
which 1,207 were Ameiican and 909 German; 819 of these were dona- 
tions. There ivere 148,000 parts of periodicals consulted during last 
3mar, an average of more than *500 dail3u^^ The annual increase 
amounts to 6,400 numbers, including 48 dailies, 543 weeklies, 1,075 
monthl3" and 580 imarly papers.'' All of these are purchased. In 1899 
more than 91,000 volumes and pamphlets were catalogued on 225,000 
cards. The catalogue of the reading room, accessible to all, contains 

^«New York three piil.)]icx>icture galleries: Those of the Metropolitan Miiseiiin, 
Brooklyn Institute, and Lenox Library. Of x>rominent private galleries I may 
mention those of C. T. Yerkes, H. 0. Havemeyer, G. W. Vanderbilt, G. Gould, 
and W. A. Clark. 

&In 1902 there were 777,768 books and pamphlets in the library. The Berlin 
Library has over 1,000, 000 volumes and manuscripts, the Paris lil^rary nearly 
3,000,000, the British Mnsenm from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000. 

^In 1902, 4,495. 

'^In 1902, 226,396 current periodicals were called for, being a daily average of 750. 

In 1902 the average of separate numbers of periodicals ( excluding annuals) re{^eived 
daily was 280, the total number for the year being 86,800, 
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up to the present 600,000 cards, with author and suttject entries in 
alphabetical sequence. The author and sidqeet cataiogue now includes 
only half of the library. Two hundred thousand volumes and pam- 
phlets are covered by an author catalogue only, while 50.000 are 
still uncatalogued. The catalogue system is new atid will be published 
later. The library now makes a specialty of official jiublications of 
governments and public admini.strations of all countries, as well as 



Fig, Itl.—lsow York Public IJbrar>'. Plan of third ilonr. 


THIRD FLOUR PLAN. 
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1)9. Toilet room. 

110. Reading room. 
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Ill, Reading room. 
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112. Open court. 

122. Pi<dure gallery. 
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102, .Manuscripts. 

113. Reading room. 

123. Picture gallery. 
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108. Extra r<iom. 

114. Extra room. 

124. Picture gallery. 


I(U. Stairways. 

11"). Photographer. 

125. Spe('ial reading 
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II 

105. Manuscripts. 

lit). Toilet room. 

12(5. Hall. 


100. Manuscripts. 

eve.iythiug- relating to societie.s. A uionthly l.nilletiiu the fourth 
volimio of which is in course of publication, which tuinuall}’' aiuounts 
to 5(.H) pages, gives an account of what is done in the library, specifies 
monthh^ the most important acquisitions, contains bibliographies, 
copies of dociinients and letters, etc, A handbook of tU pages 
relating to the New York Public Library was recentl}- published 
(1900). Tolerably full instruction in library science is also given. 
With so comprehensive a programme, such lofty aims, and <*onsid(n*- 
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inclination of -tlic Americans toward 'greatness, it need scarcely 
be said that the new building has been planned on a corresponding scale. 
It is about 350 feet long, 250 feet wide, 68 feet high in front, 98 feet 
in the rear (that is, about the size of the German Reichstag building), 
with two open courts, each 81 feet square. It consists of three stories 
and a basement, connected with one another by elevators and stairs. 
It is fireproof throughout. This library differs from maiyy others in 
not having the main reading room situated centrall}^ in a lofty, 
spacious hall, as is general!}^ the case, but in the back part of the 
topmost story, occupAU ng, in several sections, almost the entire length 
of the building. It is also noteworthy b}^ having the iron book- 
stacks, seven stories high, located under this main reading room, 
beginning in the basement. They are 270 feet long, 72 feet wide, 
and altogether 63 feet high, affording space for 1,250,000 volumes, 
while another quarter of a million can be provided for elsewhere. 
The delivery desk for these is located in the middle of the main 
reading rooms, connected wdth the underlying bookstacks by means 
of book lifts. The rooms for lending books outside of the building 
are situated in one of the courts in the basement and ground floor. 
A possible extension of the library to a capacity for 5,000,000 volumes 
is provided for by the park tying behind the building. There will be 
about 800 seats in the main reading room, besides about six special 
study rooms in the third stoiy and seats in the special libraries (Gov- 
ernment publications, Oriental literature, sociology and political econ- 
omy, mathematics, physics, chemistiy , maps, music, Bibles). There is 
also a reading room for children and a newspaper and periodical room 
in the second story. The whole manuscript section is as a safe for 
itself. The powmr plant will be located outside of the building. The 
other details may be seen in the ground plans. 

The land, buildings, and books of the united libraries are worth 
about $3,600,000. There is, besides, an invested fund of $3,000,000, 
3 "ielding $125,000 interest, seven-eighths of wdiich is applied to 
administrative purposes. After the completion of the new building, 
however, ample provision will be made by the city for running 
expenses. 

There can be no doubt that the New York Public Library, under the 
administration of Dr. John S. Billings, who has been director since 
1896, will become a model institution, and, supported by the liberality 
of the rich New Yorkers, it will be a magniffcent ornament to the 
great city.' 

«Tliis is also the case in the Chicago Public Library. 

& Since Mr. Carnegie lias, in 1901, presented $5,200,000 for 65 branch libraries in 
New York, the task of the public library has been enormously increased, as they are 
all to be under the administration of the New York Public Library. Already, in 
1902, 2,000,000 books were in circulation for home use from 17 branch liliraries. 
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0. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 

The foiindiag of King's College by royal patent of Ceorge 11 dates 
back to 1754— before tbe Declaration of liKleperidence of the United 
States of America, in 1776; therefore the university is one of the 
oldest organizations in 'New York. . In 1897. it was remo\^cai to 
ingside Heights, in the northern part of the city, between One hun- 
dred and sixteenth and One hundred and twentieth streets and Ttuith 
and Eleventh avenues, except that the medical faculty (College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, founded in 1807), and ineorponited in 189L 
remained in its tliree buildings in Fifty*niiith street, 3 miles away wliei'c^ 
it had in 1887 acquired model new buildings and furnishings. pi‘o- 
vided almost entirely by the Vanderbilt family at a co.Nt of fe.eOij.oou, 
among them an anatomical laboratory for 40n students, a nuxhd of its 
kind. I here treat only of the new university, which was erected in a 
uniform style from matiirely considered plans, and. ]>esides many 
other advantages, alreadj^ before completion, possesses two especial 
attractions — tlie power house and the libraiy. Plie universih^ occu- 
pies its third location since it was founded as King's (.V>llege, almost 
one hundred, and fifty years ago, and the medical faculty its sixth. 
This frequent removal might at first siglit app<Mu* to be a disadvan- 
tage, but has in fact proven to be a great advantage, bi*causi^ pushed 
farther and farthei* outward by the growth c)f the (Uty. the new build- 
ings could in their new locality always be laade to conform to the 
altered conditions, whereas elsewdiere such new buildings can gener- 
ally be acquired only after long periods. 

The university occupies an isolated position on an elevated tract, 
where presumably it will suffice the wants of the next generations, and 
even after the adjacent portions of the city arc more closel}' built up, 
it will still occupy a comparatively open position, notin direct contact 
with the city's noise and traffic. It occupies historical ground, as a bat- 
tle was fought there in 1776 during the war of the Revolution against 
England. In 1812, also, fortifications were erected here during the sec- 
ond war with England. After 1825 an insane asylum occupied the site. 
In 1892, ata cost of $2,100,000, an area of 16i actres was ac<|uired by the 
university on this rocky hill for a new site. The nature of tlie ground 
admitted of making a plateau 750 hy 575 feet- - that is, somewhat more 
than three-fifths of the entire tract — 150 feet above the near-by Hud- 
son, and 25 feet above the streets; in size about the same as the Dres- 
den “Zwinger,” with its surrounding gardens. It is, therefore, not so 
very large and is smaller than the site of the Natural History Museum, 
2 miles away. In 1893 the university purchased at the Chicago 
World’s Fair for $3,500 the university plans sent there by the Prussian 
educational department, which now hang on the walls of the architec- 
tural section of the library; and in 1894 it accepted the building plan 
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worked out by the architects, McKini, Mead & White, for the build- 
ing*s in the Italian Renaissance style. 'According to this, plan 14 
separate 'b'uildi,ngs lie to the' right and left of the library in foiirgroups, 
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Fig. 17.---Coli;im]>ia [Jniversity. General plan of University buildings. 

embracing as manj^ courts. Behind it is the University Hall, BOO feet 
in length, containing a theater (for 2,500 persons), a dining hall (foi* 600 
persons), the gym nasi inn, and the power plant for the entire univer- 
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.sifcy. ',il handsoine mode,! of University Hal i,i>s exhibited in the Met- 
ropolitan Museiiiii of Art, a mile and' a' half awa}'. Only the front 
part of the hall i*ests on the plateau itself, the iiiaiii portion of the 
: building* ' extending ak the back, slope of the plateau, wliieh has a 
.steep descent of 38 feet, so that in thea..'ear' the structure rises to an 
imposing. height of 130 feet,' while in. front it. is rUi feet high. These 
lower-lying .portions of the site, affording a pai’k-lik(‘ green with 
old trees, are to be inclosed ,hy four dormitories. The fniildiiigs are 
69. feet high, the outer ones having four stories and two basements, 
which is made possible by the sloping nature of tln^ ground. 

Four of the great outlying* buildings for lecture I'ooms. laboratories, 
and collections are completed; also the library and the power plant of 
the university hall, and the gymnasium with its baths. The foundation. 
>stairs, balustrades and the like are of granite; tlu‘ libraiy is of white 
sandstone; everything else is of red-brick construction witli sandstone 
trimmings. The walks are paved with red }>rick. The whole makes 
an imposing as well as an agreeable impression, gay in summer from 
the green color of lofty trees and grass plats. Everytliing is fireproof; 
the framework is of iron; the doors, Avails, and roofs are of hollow 
brick; the stairs are of stone or of iron and stone. The iron pillars 
rest in sheet-iron soclods, which are iilhd witii loose asbestos. The 
doors and window frani(‘s are of wood; the windows are of plate glass. 
Everything is doiie according to the expressed })rim*i])ie that tin* best 
is not too good and is in the end the cheapest. 

The buildings hitherto erected cost those jwff, to be put 

up will require §5,500,000. The total cost of tlie university build- 
ings Avill amount to §15,000,000/' and they will accommodate <>,000 
students and (>O0 teachers. AlreadA" the aggregatioii of buildings — 
Columbia University, National A(*ademy of Design. Grant Mausoleum, 
St. Luke's Hospital, and St. John's Cathedral— splendidly situated 0 !i 
the high bank of the Hudson in the midst of carefully tended parks, is 
regarded as the future “Acropolis of the NoAr "World."' 

Columbia is exclusively an endoAved university, and although it has 
the authorimtion of the State of NeAv York for its founding, it has 
never received a State appropriation. That such a considerable sum 
for a university can ])e raised entirely by private subscription is char- 
acteristic of Americans and is an argument for the social jMstiiica- 

« See illustrationB in Columbia Unirersiti/ Quarterly ^ 1, 1899, p. 149. Two flA'e-story 
buildings are planned 156 feet in length, and two 200 feet in length and 40 feet 
wide, AA^'hich will am.)ramodate altogether about 450 students, and will cost about 
1750,000. 

* An exact statement of the cost may be found in the report of tin* president of 
Octobers, 1898, reprinted in report of the Commissioner of Education, 1897-98, II, 
p. 1797, Washington, 1899. See also Scumee, XITI, p. 116, January 18, 1901, 

<?The Strassburg LTiiiversity buildings cost 13,750,000. 
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tioii of their proverbial wealth/^ -lii America the obligations iiiiposed 
by the position of wealth are well discharged. ■ Columbia is governed 
privately , by self -chosen trustees, and is only nommally subject to the 
control of the regents of the University of the State of New York in 
Albany. It now has an annual, inconie of $400,000 from its endow- 
ment of $13,000,000, and tuition fees amounting to $375,000., Its 
current expenses amounted in 1899 to $837,500^^; such a deficit of 
$63,000 is, however, of no consequence, since persons are always 
found who make it good. Nor is a momentary debt of $3,000,000 
very oppressive, as it will soon be paid. In 1899 a number of bene- 
factors together contributed $75,000 for current expenses alone and 
$500,000 for endowment funds, besides a hospital worth over $500,000 
with an endowment of $375,000. The current annual expenses of the 
University of Berlin amount to $750,000; those of the University of 
Leipzig, $635,000, of which $500,000 are appropriated by the Royal 
Saxon Government. The city of New York, with its 4,000,000 popu- 
lation, has about the same number of inhabitants as the Kingdom of 

« I cite only a few of the great university endowments. The dates given in paren- 
theses indicate the year of founding of the universities mentioned. The Stanford 
family gave 130,000,000 (1891); Johns Hopkins (1867), |3, 750, 000; J. G. Clark (1887), 
$3,000,000; W. C. de Paiiw (1837) and J. B. Colgate (1819), $1,500,000 each; J. N. 
and H. Brown (1764), $750,000 each fur the university bearing tlie name of these 
founders; J. D. Eockefelier (1866), $10,000,000 for Chicago; 8. Guppies and K,. S. 
Brookings (1900), $5,000,000 for Washington in St. Louis; the Vanderbilt family, 
$3,750,000 for Vanderbilt University (1872) and Columbia, in New York; J. Rich 
and A. Packer, $2,000,000 each for Boston (1869) and Lehigh, in South Bethlehem 
(1866); J. C. Green, $1,750,000 for Princeton (1746) ; Seth Low and J. Loubat, 
$1,500,000 and $1,250,000, respectively, for Columbia (this university received in the 
last ten years endowments amounting altogether to $7,000,000); E. Cornell, IT. W. 
Sage, and 0. H. Payne, $3,500,000 for Cornell (1865); J. Lick, $750,000 for Berkeley 
(1868). Yale, in New Haven (1701), received $5,000,000 from different donors; 
Wesleyan University, in Middletown (1831), $2,000,000; Cincinnati (1819), $1,500,000; 
Harvard, in Cambridge (1636), receives on an average $1,000,000 to $1,250,000 every 
year (last year $1,625,000), etc. G. Peabody gave $6,000^100 for various scientific 
institutions; D. B, Fayerweather, $5,250,000. This makes a total of between 
$100,000,000 and $125,000,000, and yet is only a fraction of such gifts for univei'sities 
and scientific institutions, as may be seen from the list given in the New York 
World Almanac, 1900, p. 310. In the yt^ar 1899 alone about $75,000,000 were 
donated for universities, colleges, schools, and libraries. E. D. Perry (Education 
in the United States, edited by N. M. Butler, Albany, 1900, p. 304) says: “It is 
truly encouraging for the future of education in America that so many of her mil- 
lionaires are willing to give freely of the fortunes that they have accumulated, and 
that those who give the most should set the example of intrusting the application of 
the funds to those who best understand the needs to be met.” [The above lists 
were made up in 1900, but would be considerably enlarged to-day. Mr. Carnegie 
alone has given away $100,000,000.] 

These figures are only approximate. I may mention f(.)r comparison that the 
annual current expenses of Johns Hopkins University, in Baltimore, amount to 
only $200,000. 
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Saxony. Leipsic has 3,500 students,' Coliimbiii University about 4,000, 
of whom, however, only about 2,000 eoiuTspond to our students. 
These remarks are merely thrown in without any desire to compare 
the two universities. 

There is an extraordinaiy difference among Aiuericuu universities. 
About twelve or fifteen correspond to our twenty-one (Terman uni- 
versities, and even these can not be compariMi without hesitation 
because they combine with the university to a greatei- or h,‘ssm* degree 
some of our gymnasium” classes, and, stand, moreover, upon quite 
different stages of development. Almost every Aiuerican uniwu’sity 
has a college, which in its first two or three years eon-espouds some- 
what to our ''‘^obersecimda” and and only in its last years 

to the first year of our universities. On leaving college the student, 
after passing an examination, receives a degree of baciielor of arts, or 
the like, and, if he so chooses, then enters the imi\ ersity proper, which 
is organized into faculties ('^schools") as among us. The individual 
who leaves college in order to begin his life work possesses, therefore, 
a higher ediuaitioa than our young men who leave the gymnasiiuii for 
the university. After attending the uni\ersity foi* two years the 
student obtains the degree of master of aids, or the like, and after one 
or more additional jmarsof study, the degree of doctoi-. The students 
at American universities are accordingly divided into iaKlergradnut(‘s 
{in the college), graduates or postgraduates (university studcmts in the 
more restricted sense), and special students. The latter arc either 
nongraduates or persons who, after completing their college course, 
pursue no regular faculty studies, but immediately apply themselves 
to special studies, which lie without the scholastic organization. The 
American student is permitted to pursue special studies earlier than 
the German student, and the students in general have a relatively free 
choice of their lectures, as in the German universities, wdiich is 
also already more or less the case toward the close of the collegiate 
course. 

A person thoroughly acquainted with German and Anieriitan uni- 
versities, Prof. H. Munsterberg, of Cambridge. Massachusetts, once- 
declared {Der Western^ Chicago, December 3, 1893), with regard to 
Harvard, that the examination for the degree of doctor of philosophy 
as the last period of the graduate school (that is, tlie philosophical 
faculty) represents a stage of scientific maturity far above the Ie\'el of 
the average German doctor; that the examination for doctor in Har- 
vard was more like the German examination, which admits the young 
scholar to the office of an academical teacher (“H^rivatdocent”), tlian 

« Lately students have been admitted to Columbia without knowledge of the Latin 
language, so that there the rudiments are also taught. 
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like the Cjemiaiiexaiiiiniiti^^ degree of doctor/^ This equality 

'with Geriiiae universities applies, 'however, only to a very small pro- 
portion' of the 150 American scholastic institutions that call them- 
selves universities, to say nothing of the - 350 colleges.''^ Besides 
Harvard in Cambridge it ma\^ perhaps apply to the following: Chi- 
cago, Columbia in New York, Yale in New Haven, Cornell in Ithaca, ■ 
Peonsylvania iri Philadelphia, Michigan in Ann Arbor, Wisconsin in 
Madison, California in Berkeley, and Stanford in California. Johns 
Hopkins in Baltimore has virtually dispensed with a gymnasium ’’-like 
collegiate preparation, and (ionseqiiently most nearly resembles a 
German university, to imitate whose organization an avowed tendency 
exists in inanv Ameri<‘an universities. Princeton, indeed, possesses a 
college, but only a philosophical and theological faculty. The twelve 
here mentioned (Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, 
Chicago, Stanford, California, Princeton, Micliigan, Wisconsin, and 
Pennsylvania) have quite recentl 3 ^ formed a closer union. Clark Uni- 
versity in Worcester comprises a philosophical faculty with 11 teachers 
and 34 students (1900), and recognizes the pursuit of science as its first 
object, with teaching as somewhat subordinate.^' Thus every one of 
the American universities ought to be especially' characterized. We 
can not in general speak of the universities of the United States as we 
do of the German universities. These matters are known to eveiw 
educated American, and nothing is more preposterous than to look at 
all of these universities of the Union as alike. I must let the matter 
rest here with these few general remarks, but refer the reader partic- 
ularly to the chapter The American University in the work entitled 
Education in the United States, edited b}" N. M. Butler, Albany, 
J. B. Lyons Company (1900), I, pages 249-319. 

Columbia University has the followingsix special faculties to govern 
Columbia College: 

Juridical faculty, school of law, for common law.'^ 

Medical faculty, school of medicine. 

Philosophical faculty, school of philosophy, for philosophy, philol- 
ogy, literature. 

Quite recently, and after a longer experience in America, Professor Miinsterberg 
conlirrns this statement in tlie following words: I have no doubt that the doctor 
degree in Harvard ranks higher than in any German university. Jt occupies a 
me<lium place between the Oei*mari doctor examination and the examination for the 
position of aeademi(‘al teacher, in part also corresponds to the German civil-service 
examination. iZuhutft, Np. 35, 1900, p, 389.) Prof. P. llaupt, of Baltimore, in a 
letter addressed to me contirmed this with reference to Johns Hopkins. 

For a better understanding of this subject, Miinsterberg^s remarks in the above- 
cited excellent paper, American Universities, in Zukunft^ No. 35, 1900, p. 385, may 
be consulted. 

^Snenn^ 1900, p. 62'.1. 

See also Cohanbla Univemly Quarierh/j I, 1899, p. 135. 
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Political eiK:)iiooiy' facility .school of - political science, tor history, 
imtional eca)iK)!ii}y piiblic^ . 

Natural science faculty, scliool of pure science, for i,iiatliefHatic‘s and 
natural .science.,. 

Technical faculty, school of applied science, for ruining and. .iiietah 
liirgyy cheiiiistry, enginee ringy- architecture 

... .Here, therefore,.. we have a technical high sciiool (‘oinbiiuai witii tlie 
.university. The tendenc 3 ^ to spread out in this direction has recinlly 
deinloped more or less among’ our (jerman luiiversities. t’oliiinliia 
College,, is not strictly .separated from Coliiinbia riii\nrsity. rndt*r- 
graduates — that is, students of .the- college — taki‘ certain couivcs 
of the university-. 

Two other institutions are closely connected with Cblunibia. namely. 
Barnard College and Teachers’ College.^' Both are near byu se|)arated 
onlyi by the rvidth of a street, but on their own gTouiKi. Barnard 
College is intended for women, and corresponcls to Cohim])ia College 
for men. Teachers’ College is a seminaiw for male and female teachers 
on a university basis. Barnard College was founded and endowed in 
1889 by former President Barnard of Columbia. It is an independent 
eorporation. but tiic coiir.ses of instruction and examintition are pre- 
scribed bv Coiumbia, and Columbia professors lecture in tiie institu- 
tion besides others appointed by Coluinhia. Studeiits of Baiiiurd Col- 
lege may also attend certain advan<*ed lectures in thc^ univiu’sity ami 
take ui\iversit\' degrees. Teachers’ College was founded in ls8.s ainl 
united with the university in 1898. Certain h?etures ma,v also he 
attended lyv Columbia students. The.se two eol leges, therefore, form 
part of the university, have the university president as presiding of 
each, but are iiiiancially' quite independent. Their budgnds are not 
included in tiie figures given above.^' Their students, ho\ve\’e!\ are 
included in the foregoing estimate. Barnard College has 317 students, 
and Teachers’ College 365, besides 750 whose relations to the establish- 
ments are not so intimate, while their pi’ofe.ssors also lecd'uro outside 
of the colleges. The university itself had iti 1899-1900 :>H56 students, 
of whom 460 were undergraduates, 1,996 graduate students, and 30 
nongraduates, making a grand total of 3,888. 

Columbia is less intimately connected with th(^ Union Tlieological 
Seminary on Sixty-ninth street, ai)out 3 miles distant; witli the 
American Museum of Natural History, where, aiuoiig <Mhers,' tlie 
laboratories for anthropology and paleontology are located, with, tlio 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, both in Central Park, about 2 miles 
distant, and with the New York Botanical Gardens in Bronx Park, 
about 5 miles from the university buildings, where also the her- 

« See also Columbia University Quarterly ^ I, 1899, p. 241, and II, 1900, p, 242. 

^ For tile latter see also Columbia University Quarterly^ I, 1899, pp. 323 and 342. 

Quite reeeiitly f 1,000,000 were donated to Teachers’ Colle^^e for donnitorii^s. 
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bariimi a.nd a portion of the botanical library of the iiiiiversitj are 
deposited, and where the more advanced botanical labonitory courses 
are' 'held. ' In Jiil}" and Aug'ust summer courses- of thirt}^ lectures 
each on' ten topics are delivered in the university. At the instance of 
the New l^ork Chaiiiber of Commerce, a co.mmercial high school will 
soon be organized. - .Finalty, during, the winter, the professors give 
free public courses of lectures in the two museums above '.mentioned 
and ill Cooper Union, a great free institution for the dissemination of 
learning, with 3,500 students and', 2, 000 daily readers i,ii the library 
connected with it. Numerous ■ scientihc societies hold sessions now 
and then in the rooms of the university, such as the National Acaden\y 
of Sciences, the i^merican Association for the Advancefnent of 
Science, Avith its nine sections, and also the American Astronomical and 
Astrophjvsical Society, the American Chemical Society, the American 
Mathematical Society, the American Physical Society, the Geological 
Society of America, the American Entomological Society, the Ameri- 
citn Forestry Association, the American Society for the Pronliotion of 
Engineering Education, and others. It is, therefore, a center of 
greatly divoTgent and broad iiitellectual interests. 

At the head of the university is a president, under a board of 22 
trustees, who form a self-perpetuating body and appoint the president. 
At the same time 5 committees on finance, buildings, promotions, 
instruction, and library otBciate. The university employ's 85 regular 
and IT special professors, 240 assistants, etc., and 12 administrative 
officers, besides 150 persons under the superintendent of buildings, 

^ New York itself is the seat of many scientific societies. Only the following need 
be named (from Education in the United States, edited by N. M. Butler, Albany, 
II, 1900, p. 872): The New York Academy of' Sciences, founded in 1817, whose four 
sections (astronomy and physics, geology and mineralogy, l:>iology and anthropology, 
and psychology and philology) meet monthly. (On the 23d of Octo])er, 1899, I 
attended an interesting session of the section for anthropology and ]>syehology, 
whicli was held together with the xlnthropological Club, with Prof. Franz Boas as 
chairman.) The academy also holds general sessions. Every year a reception is 
given, with demonstrations of scien title progress. It publishes octavo annals and 
quarto memoirs. Its library contains 18,000 works. A scientilic alliance includes 
the academy ami tlie following local societies: Torrey Botanical Club, New Y<aiv 
]\Ii(*roscopical Society, Liimean Society of New York, New York Mineralogical Cdub, 
Ameri<*aii yiatlienuUh.'al Society, New York section of the American Chemical 
Society, and the New York Entomological Society. It is the intention to ere(‘t a 
central building for this scientific alliance. The Preliminary List of American 
Learned and Educational Societies, published by the Bureau of Education in 1896, 
enumerates 62 S{‘ientific societies in New York. 

position of the “Privatdocent” is not known in Columbia, nor in any 
American university. I may mention that the professors of American universities 
generally take a year’s leave of absence on half pay every seven years, 1>ut may <livide 
such leave of ahsem^e through several years. This may have turned out to he a 
necessity, inasmuc'h as a prolonged journey in Europe is of the greatest importance 
to im.)st of tluan. A similar })rivilege ought, however, also to he granted to the 
plurc >peaii profe^ssors. 
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among tlieiii technologists, .since a . portion of: the new installiil ion.s 
and the greater part of the repairs are made on tln^ preii!ist\s. The 
iiniversitj^, therefore, employs a stafl of over 500 persons, all told. 

■ Each student pays .1125 to $200' 'annually for al! instruction. The 
iiniversity authointit^^^ his annual expenses in New York at 

between 1375 and |S25, -according* to his respiircmeiits --S55o for 
mediiioi accominodations/'^' Eighty -tire fellowsliips tuid scholarships 
are bestowed annually, amounting to, almost uin! whoever Ims 

attained the degree of doctor of philosophy in C oluinhia may i*untiime 
his work in the laboratories free of charge. Tln^se fellow-liips and 
scholarships vaiT between f$125 and SS50, iiiost of tfiem Shut), anti the 
holder of fellow-ships need pay no college fees. A coinmittia^ of pro- 
fessors aids poor students in order that they may .-^uppurt tinmiselves 
wdiile pursuing their studies as private teachers. transIat(»rN. w riters, 
evening school instructors, tra\pling companion^, ste nogra])hers, type^- 
writers, etc. The student w\lio asks this aid is respected all the more 
for it by his colleagues. 

The university annually publishes a catalogue, which tmntains 400 
to 500 pages of aeeurate inforniation, a report of the preside!it, of 
over 100 pages, catalogues of lectures of eadi faculty witli all p<>ssible 
special data for the students, coinprehensive paiiiplilets of loo or more 
pages; and also, beginning in 1899, a Quart<u*ly. which treats only of 
affairs relating to tiie uni versitt^ proper. A bulleiin appeared from 
1890 to 1898. In 1897 a small album of 48 pages w as pul)Iislied with 
many illustrations and plans, emtitled "* Columbia rniversityA svhich 
gives an exccdlent idea of the wdiole esta]>r!sliiui‘nt. Fitially, frmn 
1894 to 1900, 16 volumes of a scientilic character have appeared in 
quarto, octavo, and duodecimo (each volume eomphde in itself), 
together with serial publications of eleven ditforimt dfq>artments 
(contributions, memoirs, or studies), and live periodi<*als. which are 
conducted b}" members of the faculty. 

The fower plant , — It was planned to build a power house for heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilatiitg, water, electricity, inechani(‘al power, com- 
pressed air, etc., directly on the banks of tlie Hudson Kiver, btit a 
short distance from the university in a straight lima in ordm-that <mal 
<*ould be unloaded directly from the vessels into the boiler house. 
The pipes and cables were then to have hia.m led up tliroiigh a tunnel, 
but this project was not permitted by the city authorities as the iieai*- 
by residents thought themselves damaged by such a pla,n. in consc^- 
quence of this a handsome boathouse was erected on the ground already 

«Iii Harvard the expenses are estimated at $500 to $000, in Yale $700, In Philadel- 
phia $460. Each student costs the American iiniversitieB from $126 (at Vassar 
College for women) to $400 (Leland Stanford Junior University); in the (lerman 
universities the coat averages $175, as estimated from a total expenditure of about 
$5,760,000 for 33,500 students. 
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purchased on the banks of the river, the gift of a patron, and the 
engine house was built under the University' Hail-in a room 165 feet 
long, 100 feet wide, and 33 feet high. For this purpose, together 
with great tiiiiiiels to connect all the buildings, the drains, cellars, coal 
blinkers, and ground floors, more than 80,000 square juirds of rock had 
to be quarried. The machinery is driven by a 4,000 horsepower 
engine, that requires 13,000 tons of coal a year, 4,000 of which can be 
stored at one time. In order to protect the buildings from, the vibra- 
tions of the pow^erful engines, their foundations were all united on a 
■ single wall base sepa, rated from the foundations of the liuildings; this 
had the desired resu,lt. 

The steam-heating apiiaratus is installed according to the so-called 
direct-indirect system (that is, radiant heat and viirmed ventilating 
air), and goes through thousands of feet of pipe. The exhaust steam 
from the engines suffices for heating the library and t,he University 
Hall Automatic thermostats regulate the temperature of all the 
rooms. The ventilator drives 1,250,000 cubic feet of air a minute 
through tlie building. Nowhere is it renewed less than six times an 
hour, in some rooms twelve times. The piping for water, gas, com- 
pressed air, vacuum, etc., is unusuall}^ extensive, the chemical institute 
alone having over 6,00O discharge pipes and connetdJons. Equally 
eiiormous is the lengtl) of wire conduits for light, power, telephone, 
electric clocks, signal docks, watchmeirs time detectors, electric ele- 
vators, etc. The cost of the machinery, without counting the prepa- 
ration of the foundations, was $200,000, that is, $50 for each horse- 
power. The power house itself under the UniversiU" Hall, including 
tunnel and coal bunkers, cost $350,000. The heat, light, and electric 
appliances for the buildings still to be erected w-iil cost $550,000. 
The w-hole power sNistem, therefore, will cost about $1,125,000. 

The entire power plant was most earefull.y planned and executed in 
the highest style with regard to solidity and neatness. TIic subter- 
ranean rooms are excellently lighted and are models of cleanliness — 
the whole a work of art comparable to The power plant of an immense 
modern ocean passenger steamer. It should also serve as an object 
lesson for the technical department of the university. It is managed 
lyy 18 mem who work in three relaj^s of eight hours each, and receive 
$10,000 in wages. The annual expenditure for coal amounts to 
$14,000.'^ After all the buildings are completed the expenditures for 
coal will increase to $27,500 and wages to $15,000.''^ 

The library will some da\^ form the center of the entire university — 
an excellent idea. It is situated at the top of a gently rising ground 

«Tbey are not allowed to Imrii soft coal in New York, a police regulation which 
would be very appropriate for Dresden. 

?>See E. A. Darling, The Power Plant of a University, with 27 plates and figures. 
Transaciions of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, XX, 1899, pp. 66-l~724. 
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at tlio head of ])road flights of steps. In Ronianesque arciiitectiire 
according to the French conception, luagnitieent witlj its tine pillared 
poi-tico and dome rising above the whole, it is wortii.v of coiiiparison 
with the best modern buildings of Euro})ean c‘a])ituls. Thrra;^ stories 
surround aii imposing central hall, and the whole rests upon a raised 
ground floor 200 feet sipiare. The center of the dome is l^T feet 
a])ove the surface of the ground. 

The library also accoiiimodates those facnltie.^ whose taiuipmcmt 
consists only of books and who, as yet, have no building of their own. 
Thus, the northern wing belongs almost exclusive!}' to the law faculty. 
On the second story is the section of the library belonging to that 
faculty; on the third the reading room, with Idt? seats; on the fourth 
ail auditorium for 240 hearers; all three, like the raised ground floor, 
containing side rooms for administration, seminars, professor^, and 
students; constituting, so to speak, a building for the law faculty 
within the university library.'^ TIk'v are, however, already tliinking 
of erecting a special law building. 

The schools of political S(*ience and philosophy are in like manner 
accommodatcal in the western and easteim wings; only that here, 
instead of the reading room on th(‘ third floor, (‘ight seminuiw rooms 
are to be divided into library sections which will se!*ve for tiie corre- 
sponding schools; that is, for philosophy, pialagognss, lit(‘ratiire, phi- 
lology, political economy, public law, and lustoiy. Two such seminary 
rooms for Latin and (jreek ai’c located on the second floor. This is an 
ingenious arrangement, whicli, so far as I know, has nowhere cdse lieen 
carried out in this manner. A half story of th<‘ entin^ wing forms a 
single room, the inner three-liftlis of which are occupied by 2f) liook” 
stacjks, for the most part 2fl feet long, while the outer twodifths are 
empty. One can therefore look through from one end to the other, a 
distance of 110 feet. In the partition planes of the two-sided hook- 
stacks of 12 by 12 feet run massive sliding doors of oak, reacliing to the 
ceiling, of such dimensions as are perhaps seldom seen. These*, how- 
ever, may be easily handled, and hy their means the outer opim space 
maybe divided into as many larger or smaller single rooms as ma}' Ifc 
desired, up to eight each. Every such room is provided with tables 
and chairs, so that one may sit secluded in tin* library of any par- 
ticular branch. This arrangement seems to me as original us it is 
practical. The library is not so much a storehouse for hooks as a 
laboratory for study with books. Exactly as much (jare has been 
bestowed upon tlie reader as upon the hooks. On the fourth floor of 
each of these two wings there are four auditoriums, each accommo- 
dating Rf) to 08 persons, as well ns administrative and other side 
rooms. In the south wing, moreover, there are two auditoriums, 

iliustratious m the Green Bag, May, 1898, p. 199, ami in Coinmbkt (niirrsitg 
Quarterly, I, 1899, pp. 1:15 and 141. 
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each for 188 persons. B>om the upper floors a splendid view of the 
surrounding region may be enjoyed, as is also the case from the other 
university buildings. 

The librai-y has a total capacity for 1,500,000 books. It contains at 
present about 300,000, and about 30,000 pamphlets. The increase of 
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Public Office 


THE LIBRARY 

Fio. loluinbia University. Plan of first fioor of librar 3 % 

the last ^’’ear amounted to more than 25,000. A special donation of 
f 15,000 was received for the purchase of books. It is estimated that 
the annual average increase will reach 18,000. The bookstacks are 
distributed in three stories, two stacks always standing one upon 
another; that is, arranged in each story independent!}' of the others. 

NAT MUS 1903 24 
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With the exception of the round wooden stacks iii; the rotunda and the 
old wooden ones in the basement they are of lacquered iron of dark 
green coloiy with similar movable' veneered shelves (4-7) that may 
be easily, ad justed, so peidectly finished that their surface, .feels like 
velvet. lam not acquainted with such excellent work of. this .kind in 
Europe. 

The repositories have an intermediate space of 2|- feet only, but may 
be brightly lighted by electricity. They were put up in the begin- 
ning without any intention of utilizing the daylight. On the gu’oiunl 
floor thei’e are special fireproof vaults for rare books, a provision 
which is lacking in most European libraries. In the central rotunda, 



Fig. 19.— Columbia University, Seminar rooms on third iioor of library. 


the galJei’ies of -irhicli arc supported by 10 costly givt'n granite pillars 
29 feet high, with gilded Ionic capitals, there ai-e 150 scats. In its 
entire design and in its artistic ornaments, although the decoration is 
not yet entirely finished, the rotundji constitutes a great attraction. 
The reference libx-ary comprises 10,000 volumes. The newly -acquired 
books are depo.sited for a time in this reference library. An alpha- 
betical card catalogue,® arranged s3'stematically and very carefully 

«The library is arranged and catalogued according to the De-ivey system, com- 
pleted by Cutter (De-vvey -was director of the library until 1888). Milkau {Ccniral- 
kataloge, 1898, p. 20) -writes, after Billings, that the Dewey system is now being n'placeil 
at the Columbia University library by another. This, however, is not the case. I was 
told that they were satisfied with the system and that they could get along very well 
with it. 
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prepared, is accessible to eveiybod}^,' The reading room is open on 
week days (with only four exceptions during the j^ear) from 8.30 
o’clock in the morning till 11 o’clock at night; during the summer 
holida^^s (July to September) till 10 o’clock. The library is enviably 
easy of access. Up to a late hour in the evening everyone has 
unlimited freedom of reference in all rooms open to the public. 

The order cards are forwarded b}" pneumatic tubes, the books 
return on small lifts driven by compressed air. In tlie evening the 
lofty reading room, in addition to the direct electric lighting, sulE- 
cient in itself, is brightened up by a so-called ‘‘moon,” that is, a great 
globe suspended in the middle, on which electric light is thrown from 
the eight corners of the upper galleries and reflected from it. Beside 
the central hall is located a special library with its own reading 
room— the architectural library with 16,000 volumes. The valuable 
folios are kept in a horizontal position in separate iron repositories on 
copper rollers, and are thus very easily handled without injury to the 
binding. This arrangement is as perfect and as artistic as that of 
the above-mentioned bookstacks. I may note also among the special 
sections, a Goethe library of 1,200 volumes and a Kant library of 600 
volumes. 

The books are consulted chie% by professors and students, who are 
permitted to take them away. Last year more than 77,000 volumes 
were thus taken out by about 3,000 persons. No record is kept of the 
attendance within the library, but all the seats in the reading rooms 
are usualty occupied. Outsiders ma 3 ^ consult books only in the librar}" 
itself. Nine librarians and 22 assistants and cataloguers attend to the 
needs of the library, together with 29 copyists and messengers. 
Altogether 67 persons are employed, including 33 wmmen. 

The building itself is of fireproof construction throughout, but has 
wooden furniture (except most of the bookstacks) and wooden doors 
and window frames. The floors are stone, covered parth^ with par- 
quetiw and (‘orticine, a veiy elastic kind of linoleum. 

A wonderful spirit of care and order is everywhere apparent. 
Even in the anterooms the same elegant solidity prevails as in the 
sumptiious main rooms. Very few institutions of the kind could be 
(‘ompared with this one. 

The cost of the libraiw ambimted to $1,250,000, $600,000 of which 
were for the interior furnishings. It was opened in 1897. 

I must refrain from describing in detail the four following build- 
ings with their institutes already completed, and must limit myself to 
short accounts: 

1. The building for natural histoiy and psycholog}^ (Schermerhorn 
Hall) is 215 feet long and 85 feet wide. The two basement floors, the 
first stoiy, and half of the second stoiy^ are devoted to mineralogy and 
geolog 3 "; the other half of the second stor}^ to psj^chology, with labora- 
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tx)iies aftpj: the pattern. ■." Psychology is dilig-mitly fostered in 

the iinitersities of the ITnited States even more than in (h.niiuiiiy, and 
hbliiiiibia University ranks . aoiong*. the first in tliis respeet. Quit;t3 
leceiitly J'. I). RoelveMleiUgBve/|100d)00 priiiuirily for the better 
endowment of this chair. ■ The third story eontuins Mwam other rooms 
for psychology, the remainder for d)ota Tln^ fourth lh>ur i> devutcai 
to zoology. Each of these sections lias its museuiii for instruetinn, its 
reference library, its lal oratories and lecture rijoins (the large one for 
250 persons), and the necessary anterooms. This was not i-arriefl out 
according to a fixed plan, but no})ains have been spirtal to adaptevery 
detail to its special objects and to wo!‘k each <mt as completely as pos- 




Fig, ‘20.— ColumbiH riiiversity. Plan of seminar rooms siatwi] In iiorire P.t. A. saviuni 
I linMigli vV B; B, section through CM >. 


sihle. Toward this o])ject advantage' IuisIhhui taken of the (uxpt‘rie!H‘e 
not only of America l)ut also of Europe. The Ibaissian unix ersity 
plans at the Chicago World’s Fair, the pundnise of whicdi was nune 
tioried on a previous page, were of spe<*iai value in this (*onnection. 
The buildings, which are situated entirely on the plateau, have four 
stories above the ground floor; those ereeted on its edge have six on 
the outer side. The entire furnishings, including the cases containitig 
the collections, the doors, and the window frames, an^ of wood: in 
other respects the (‘onstruction is <|uite fireproof. The flooi's of the 
corridors, the laboratories, and the stairs are partly of marl do, partly 
of other stones, marble mosaic, or asphalt; the floors of the It^cture 
rooms, offices, etc., are of fireproof material, with parcpietry of pine 
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( 31 “ oak. lo the reading aiicl college rooins the par(:|iietr3uivS eo 'reared 
with corticine. 

The above remarks appl}^ also to the following three buildings: 

2. The building for phj^sics,. astronomy, mechanics, English, and 
rhetoric (Fayerweather Hall) is 155 feet long and 60 'feet wide. On 
the tAVO basement floors, and on the first and , second stories, physics 
is taught, the large lecture room having a capacity for 152; on the third 
floor is the section for English language and rhetoric with a lecture 
room for 110 students, and four rooms for 60 each, and the fourth is 
devoted to astrononiy and mechanics, wdth one lecture room for 100, 
.and three Tor 50 each. 

8. The building for chemistry and architecture (HaAmmeyer Hall) is 
215 feet long and 85 feet wide. On the two basement floors, metallurgy’ 
is taught; on the first to the third stories, chemistry (the lecture room 
for 825); on the fourth, architecture, with a large drai^^ing room for 
about 150 students and a library, nuiseum, lecture rooms, and special 
study rooms. 

1. The technical biiildiog (engineering building) is 155 feet long and 
60 feet wide, Avith museums, laboratories, Avorkshops, lecture rooms, 
the largest for 116, drawing room, etc. The fourth story is almost 
entirely occupied by a large room for drawing, containing 78 tables. 
The workshops in the neighboring Teachers’ College are also utilized 
by the students of the mechanical section. 

These buildings cost betAveen $300,000 and $600,000 each, altogether 
about $1,750,000. Three of them bear the names of their founders. 
Eight similar ones are still to be erected; among them, one each for 
the hiAA" faculty', for philosophy and pedagogics, for history and polit- 
ical economy, and for philology. There Avill also he a college building, 
costing $812,500. BetAveen these structures, to the east and Avest of the 
library, a chapel aauU be built, for Avhicli quite recently an anonymous 
patron donated $100,000, and a student’s clubhouse, Avdiich is already 
in course of construction.^^ Two older buildings, West Hall and Col- 
lege Hall, erected in 1878 and 1882, formerly used for different uni- 
versity and college purposes, than at present, will be torn down as 
soon as they can Iac replaced ])y buildings provided for in the plan. 
It Avould, therefore, not bo Avorth while to describe them more minutely^ 

Finally, the gvmnasiiim under University’^ Hall is especially^ worth 
seeing, oii account of its fftness and elegance. It has, perhaps, hardly 
an (vpial of its kind. Manly sport plays a still greater part in America' 
than in EnghuKl. The main room, AAdiicli occupies tAA^o-thirds of the 
building in the rear, is of apse form and measures 85 feet in height, 
168 feet in length, and 134 feet in width, with an area of 16,000 square 
feet, where athletic, gyrmnastic, and calisthenic exercises may be con- 

« The chapel and clubhouse were completed in 1903. 
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ducted. All elliptical 'rimning track,, const riictod with extruordiiiaiT 
care, and whieii also extends through the front third of the !)iiiidiiig, 
is 11 feet broad and 555 feet Its e.nds are slanting with the 

outer edge 28 inches higher than the inner .edge. ..In a mezmniiie 
stoiy are ' located rooms for fencing, boxi.ng% and hand ball. Tlie:Fe 
are 32 shower baths with marble walls, as well as l.ilou iron .lockers. 
Half of the room under the gymnasium is occupied by a swdmining 
tank ill apse form, 100 feet long, 50 feet .broad, and 4 . to 10 feet 
deep., . writh. a capacity for neaii}^ 260,000 gallons. The water is 
constantly reneived, twice filtered, heated to 68" F., and then cooled. 
Electric currents radiate througli it from the edge lieiieath tlie surftu*e. 
Around the tank are placed four large dressing and laiblnng rooms, 
42 plicate dressing rooms of thick opaque glass, and 2u plunge l)atlis, 
shower baths, and tub baths. In spite of its location belowground 
eyerything is brilliantly illuminated by light shafts from large win- 
dows. Each student pays $7 a year for exercises, baths, and a 
locker. On entering, he is subjected to a rigid physical examinatioru 
receives advice and instructions according to the state of his health, 
and is afteiwards directed in his exercises. The gymnasium is open 
from 10 a. m. to 7 p. in. One or more men in authority are alwtiys 
present. Instruction is given very systematically, and it is compul- 
sory for the younger students, in order that eveiwone may ha\'<‘ an 
opportunity to learn the elements of self-preservation and defense. 
With this object in view, chiefly boxing, fencing, wu*estling% aiid 
swimming are practiced. To go further here into the details of the 
carefull}^ considered methods of exercising would cany me too far. 
The gymnasium cost about 1500,000. 

Upon the lower stories described, an additional story is now” being 
built, which is to contain eating rooms, club rooms, and adniiuistrative 
rooms, as wudi as a hall, capable of accommodating 1,500 persons, for 
the religious and social life of the students.^ 

Unquestionabl}" Columbia University has a great future before it. 
It 'will pursue its victorious caa*eer in the foremost ranks of the cham- 
pions for the dissemination of culture and the advancement of science, 
and it will the better perform its task if it keeps at its head luen of 
lofty intellectual qualities, of eminent talent for organization, and of 
far-reaching personal influence. The presidents of the leading univm‘- 
sities of the United States hold a prominent place in the public litV of 
the great country; everybod^Avnows them as everybody knows the 
ruling statesmen and politicians, and they are respectfiiily heard on 
questions affecting the public weal. Thus President Low. of Colum- 
bia, represented the Government at The Flague Peace Congress of 
1899. The presidents exert a much greater influence over everything 


See also Columbia Vnwerdty Quarterly ^ J, 1899, p. 295. 
&This building is now completed. — 1903. 
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corK:‘43riiiiig‘ the uoive^ than the changing- rector of the German 
iiiiiversities who is subordinate to' a government (lepartinent, and their 
power of initiative is' quite different. That republican Americans 
love monarchical powers is. shown by their railroad kings, their direc- 
tors of great rings and trusts, and also by the authority .of their , 
Presidents, despotic for the time being. Seth Low, doctor of laws, 
was mayor of Brookijm and an authority on the subject of municipal 
adoiinistration. In 1889 he was placed at the head of Columbia, and 
since then a new epoch has been inaugurated in the development of 
this iiiiiversity.^' He has not only placed his vast energy and his far- 
reaching influence at the service of the universit}^ but he also sets an 
example by his self-sacrificing devmtion. He erected the wonderful 
libraiy of the universitju that ornament and model of its kind, bj^ a 
personal expenditure of $1,250,000, and he ranks in other respects 
among the most active patrons of the great institution upon which he 
has left the impress of his mind.'^ 

THE PREDOMINANT INPLUENCE OF TJJE (JERMAN OVER 'HIE AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES. 

Upon the predominating influence of the German universities over 
the American, and in conse([uence over the whole intellectual life 
of the Union, all voices appear to be unanimous. Thus, among 
others, David Starr «Jordan, president of Leland Stanford Junior 

«The difficulties of these positions are excellently described in an anonymous 
article in the Atlanfdc Monthly (April, 1900, i>p. 483-493), on The Perplexities of a 
Opllege President. 

^cMr. Low retired in 1901 when he was elected mayor of tlie city of New York. 
Columbia then had 385 teachers, 4,500 students, 9 faculties, a library of 311,000 vol- 
umes, and its property amounted to ^18,000,000, of which Mr. Low had given 
$1,500,000—1903. 

<'The author of an article What is a University?” in the Specfator, London, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1898, p. 230, says, among other things: “Columbia is one of the best 
aj-ipointed institutions of learning in the world.” A Riedler ( “Amerikanische tech- 
nische Lehranstalten, ” Verhancllmigeu zur Befovderumj des Gev'erhefleh^cs^ 1893, p. 
422) expressed the opinion seven years ago that Columbia w'ould })robab]y become the 
foremost institution of learning in the United States, Columbia University and 
Teachers College were each awarde<l a gold medal at the Paris Exposition of the j^ear 
1900, the former for photographs, publications, and psychology, the latter as a 
higher normal school. 

3Mt might interest German readers to know that Columbia University in 1889 
bestowed the degree of doctor of laws upon Carl Schurz. The promoter said, among 
other things, on that occasion: “We must congratulate ourselves that in honoring 
him, we help to strengthen the liond which unites Germany and Aineri(‘a; that we, 
in honoring him, also honor the great land which is his parent t^(,)untry and the 
original home of all those in Whose veins flows English blood.” 

At the same time a Carl Schurz donation to the amount of $20,000 wtis given to the 
university by his friends on condition that the interest on one-half the amount 
should be applied to (‘stablishing a fellowship in German and the other half be 
devoted to purchases for the Germanic section of the library. A knowledge of Ger- 
man is now one of the requirements for admission to Columbia University, and in 
most of the universities the degree of doctor is bestowed only upon the candidate 
who is able to read printed German fluently and to translate it into English at sight. 
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University of California, 'in an article, on "‘‘The iirg'eiifc ..Need of a 
National University in Washington,''^' observes: 

The great re\aval o! learning in tlie United. States, which has shown itself in the 
growth of universities, in the rise of the spirit of investigation, ainl In the realization 
of the value of truth, can be traced in a large degree to Germanic iniiuences. Hiese 
iiidueii(!es have not conrie to Its through Oerman ininiigratinn, through the pres- 
ence of German scholars among us, but through the experientn* ru* Amerlciu! scliolars 
in Germany. If it be true, as Mr. James Bryce says [American Conuiiuinvt^alih, II, 
1889, p. 694, 3 ed.], that “of ail institutions in AinericaA’ the universities, “have 
the .best promise for the future U we have Germany to thank for this. It is, how- 
ever,' no abstract Germany that we may thank, but a concrete fact. It is the ex istence 
in (Germany of miivevsi ties, strong, effetdive, and free. 

' .Even Englisli voices .lay stress- . upon this fact. Thus, i.ii an aiticle 
in the Spectator of February 12, 1898, on What is a Ibriversity f 
in ^vhich, in consideration of the establishment of a university in Loii- 
don, five t 3 ^pes of modern imi versifies are cliaractei-ized. French, 
German, English, Scotch, and American (p. 231), it says (Concerning 
the American types: 

We come now to the American universities, by which wc m(.*an the gi'eatcr insti- 
tutions of cultnr(‘, not the hundreds of petty colleges To 1 h‘ found in all parts of 
America. Some of tliese, in 'our judgment, come nearer to tin* ideal of a true niii- 
versity than any of the other types. Beginning on the old Knglisli (*o}h*giat(* system, 
they have broademed out into vast and splendidly endowc'd institutions of universal 
learning, have assimilated some (terman features, and hav(‘ combined succi^ssfullv 
college routine and (liscipline with mature and advam*(*d work. Harvard and 
Princeton were orignally English colleges; now, without (Uitirely abandoning the 
college system, they are great semi -German seats of learning. Joh ns Hopkins at 
Baltimore is purely of the German type with no resi<leiice, and only a few plain 
lecture rooms, library, and mnseums. Columbia, originally an old Englisli cfdlege, 
is now perhaps the first university in America, magniii(‘ently endowed, witli stately 
buildings, and with a school of political and legal s<*ienc(‘ second only to that 
Paris, * * * The quadrangles and lawns of Harvard, A"aie, and Princeton almost 
recall Oxford and' Cambridge; their lecture rooms, la])oratories, and postgraduate 
studies hint of Germany, where nearly all American teachers of tht‘ ]>resent genera- 
tion have been educated. 

I myself received the impression that the majority of the professors 
of the universities wdiich 1 visited in New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and Cambridge, with whom I became acquainted and 
there wore hot a few of them — had studied in Germany or had at least 
spent some time there, of course excepting the few Germans who 
filled positions in the universities named. 

When, in January of this year, the faculty and students of the Uni- 
versit}" of Chicago gave a formal reception in Chicago to the German 
ambassador, the professor of political econom}^, Mr. Laiighlin, deliv- 
ered the addroKSs of welcome, from which 1 take the following sen- 
tences (Illinois Staatfi-Zeitung^ Januaiy 25, 1900, p. 5): 

There is no American university which is not imbued with the fire of German 
intellectual activity. We have attended in crowds the lecture halls of the universi- 

^^Fomm^ January, 1897, p. 600. 
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ties and lighted the lamp of oiir knowledge at their altars. The Ana'ricjins have 
foxiiid the love of truth, the saere<l yearning after knowledge and p(K‘t.ry isi Ih‘i<Uh 
berg, Chittingen, Tiibingen, etc. When we look down upon the red ro<,>fs and towers 
of CTottingen, as upon the red marvel-flower of wisdom as it lies there siirronmled 
by a garland of lindens standing on the old walls, we find there not only the student 
quarters of Bismarck but also the places where Bancroft and Longfellow intrenched 
thtnnselves behind their books. To be sure the German universities have not served 
as models for our own, but we have adapted the spirit of their knowledge to our cir- 
cumstances. * * * Our debt to German science is great; we can not repay it. 

I heard these very words, that the debt of gratitude could never be 
repaid to Germany, from the mouth of one of the professors of the 
Technical High School in Boston, when, upon my thanking him for 
the very obliging reception which 1 had met with, he ref used to accept 
my thanks. 

(In the library of Edisords private laboratory at Orange, near New 
York, 1 found, as artistic ornaments, the bust of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt and the porti'aits of Bunsen, Helmholtz, Kirchhotf, Kopp, Liebig, 
and Magnus, but of no other scientists. When I told Edison how 
pleased I was to see that he surrounded himself with the portraits of 
German scientists, he told me of his friendship with Helmholtz and 
Siemens, and mentioned that he had that very morning to consult a 
treatise by Wohler.) 

The present ambassador of the United States to the German Empire, 
A. D. White, at a bancpiet given in July of this year to the American 
Mechanical and Civil Engineering Association in Berlin, expressed 
himself in the following terms: He looked back with great satisfaction 
to the time, thirty years before, when he had studied the conditions of 
the high schools and the technical schools in Berlin, he had been able, 
on his return to America, to point to these institutions as worth}" of 
imitation. As a conse(]uence Cornell University, of wdiich, for a 
quarter of a century, he was the tirst president, and otlier special and 
technical scthools were foundc^l. Many of his countrymen had received 
in Germany the impulse and the knowledge for the establishment of 
institutions of learning in their own land. He had returned to Amer- 
i(*a with love and reverence for his teacherB. He, with many of his 
countrymen, regarded Germany as his second fatherland. 

L. Triang said, in a lecture on ^Hlermany in the American univer- 
sities,’' recently delivered before the German Society of Columbia 
University {Zeityelst, March 5, 1900): 

The student who, after completion of the studies usual in his country, wishes to 
perfect himself in his x)rofession and carry on, special studies, almost invariably goes 
to Germany, where a great proportion of the entire body of Americ^an teachers have 
received their final education and imbibed the German spirit of learning and the 
German scientific faithfulness. 

Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, of Columbia University, and, as editor of the Book- 
wutn, one of our most prominent critics [I quote from an article by M. Groszmann 
in The Open CouH (Chicago), October, 1899, p, 620], showed in a recent article that 
the old traditions of American education have been wiped out by German infiuence; 
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tha,t a vivid interest in German pedagogy is asserting itself iiion,* ainl and ihat 

Oerinan laogiiage and literature are erowding out other foringii inllnenc'es. lie went 
so far as to say, ^‘German intiueiiee has already a]te!v<! tlie raeial ehartii-ter oiir 
people.” 

In Volume II. of. the' report of, the Coniiiiissioiier of Ediieatiou for 
the year .1897-98 (Washington,. 18'99), in the chapter entitled Foreign- 
ers in Universities of Europe^ •. page 1702, and in other places of tfiis 
great work, may be found the following statements ; American students 
preferably attend Jena, Leipzig, Heidelberg, and Berliiu owing to the 
courses at these universities. . In 1895, 3,362 foreigners were .matricu- 
lated at German universities, of whom 514 were Americans, but it is 
estimated, that at least an ..equal iiimiber studied by attending lectures, 
so that altogether an annual quota of over 1,000 Americans maybe 
estimated. At the same time only 108 Americans were matriculated 
in Austrian institutions and 65 in Swiss institutions. In 1895 Berlin 
had 159 Americans out of 4,018 students, Ijei|>zig 53 out of 2,798, 
Gottingen 30 out of 878; Paris, on the other Inuid, had only 32 out 
of 10, 915. « 

James Biyce (American Commonwealth, 3d ed., II, 1899, p. 682) 
says, giving reasons therefore, that 'd:^xtreme]}' of the American 

students go to Oxford or Cambridge in Enghind. With reference to 
Prance, it is stated in an article by F. C. A'ewcombt^, '•’Opportunities 
for biological study in Paris and the requirements for the new doc- 
torate,” ill Science (Ma^" 11, 1900, p. 740): 

Why do these men in American universities advise their siiulents to go to Ger- 
many? Why are the scientific libraries in this eountr}” sr> much l»etter st<H,‘keO with 
German literature than with French literature? I can not helj> feeling, though T 
have no statistics, that on the whole Germany has, within the past forty years, pro- 
duced more scientific men and more scientific literature than has F ranee. 1 1 is < 1< )iil >t - 
less true that we neglect unduly French scientific literature in this country, but it 
is probably also true that to-day, as forty years ago, we justly look to <‘Termany as 
the seat of the leading spirits in the progress of biological sciemre. 

E. D. Perry, professor of Greek in Columbia University, .sqys:^ 

‘^It is the glory of Germaiyy that she has seen more clearly tlian 
other nations how^ true it is that the highest scientidi* training is none 
too good for her public servants.” Compare his yery plain statement 
concerning the influence of the German university on tlu^ develop- 
ment of American universities, pages 288 and 289. Altliough S. 
Sherwood (University of the State of New York, Eegents' Biilletiii 
No. 11, Albany, 1893, p. 269) ascribes to the revoliitionary Prance ' 
the greater influence in shaping the character of the entire modern 
system of education of Europe and America, nevertheless he freely 
admits that the German systems ai’e now ‘Anodels for the world.” 

In a very Interesting manner H. A. Hinsdale, professor of peda- 

«The had influence of Paris on the students has been described in A'ation^ p. 149 
August 23, 1900. 

Education in the United States, edited by N. M. Butler, I, 1900, p. 306. ' 
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gogics ill the University of Michigan, also describes this same iiiflti" 
ence in the chapter Notes on the History of foreign Influence upon 
IMucation in the United , States of the. abovm-cited education report 
(I, p. 603-629). Among' other things he there gives a list of the 
Americans who studied in Gottingen from 1789 to 1851, in Halle from. 
1826 to 1849, in ■ Berlin from 1825 to 1850,' and in Leipsic from 1827 
to 1840. Siipplemientary to this, Professor Perry, who has already 
been quoted, remarks^*’ that after 1848 a noticeable numlier of Anieii- 
cans, including many of the most eminent scholars the country has 
produced, obtained degrees in Germaii 3 ^, and that after 1870, hundreds 
visited Germanjvannuallj", ivhich, together witli the opening of the 
Johns Hopkins Universitj' in Baltimore in Januaiw, 1876, on an avow- 
edly German plan, gave a mighty impulse. 

In the same periodical fp. 6) H. A. Todd, pi-ofessor of romantic phi- 
lology in Columbia University, states that prior to the last twenty years 
American stiidents a^ 'road attended almost exclusively German univer- 
sities. To-da^q therefore, the American universities are manned pre- 
eminentl 3 " by professors who have been in close contact with the leading 
minds of Germany. Altliough it is now customary to advise American 
students to study for a 3 n?ar in German3% Professor Todd can, ‘Gvitli 
prophetic eye, foresee the time when it will become of interest to an 
increasing ]uunl){u*of European stiidents to seek part of their training 
in the United States.'’ I think time will show that he is right. That 
so large a percentage of the active professors of the American univer- 
sities have studied in German}^ may perhaps be in part explained by 
the fact that the men who sought to complete their education in 
Europe were a vevj select iiitelleetual band. Ool}^ the best titled and 
the most ambitious .young scientists felt the desire to extend their 
circle of vision. Their knowledge and their views were essentially 
widened in Europe, and thus they returned predestined to fill positions 
as teachers. 

Prof. H. jMunsterberg, of Harvard, has recently expressed the opin- 
ion that, although the spirit of American universities has for the past 
fif years been determined l)y iiieii who have studied in Germany and 
]>ro light home with them enthusiasm for German science, these rela- 
tions are now changing. The number of students, he says, who after 
a couple of 3 "ears of stiidv return from German 3 ^ deeply" disappointed, 
is increasing in a striking manner, and eveiywhere the advice is heard 
to finish one's ordinaiw studies in America and to seek further inspi- 
ration in German}" onl}^ after having obtained a degree. Such a change 
would show that the former conditions of dependence no longer exist 
to their former (extent, and that the time when Professor Todd’s 
prophec}^ will i^oim' true is alread}^ approaching. 

Columbia Uairnsitj/ Qianierhj^ 11, 1899, p. 3 . ^ Zukunft, 1900, No. 35, p. 392. 
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6. IRON FUKNITURE, <xLASB CASES, FIREPROOF BUILDINGS, LIGHT- 
ING OF INTERIOR OF BUILDINGS, DISTANT : HEATING. 

IRON FimNITUBE. 

The Art Metal Construction Company of Jamestown, New. York, 
formerly the Fenton Metallic Manufacturing Company, which has its 
office (and samples) in the magnificent building of the New York 




Life Insurance Company, $16 Broadway, manufactures, among other 
things, iron cases for documents and records of every description, 
library stacks and furniture, such as desks, tables, chairs, cases, etc. 
In the building mentioned it has fitted up several of its offices entirel.y 




^ tii " 

m^\ 












■Another portion of the room shown in fig". *21. 


stacks of Columbia University. Its contrivances are widely distrib- 
uted over the entire great country. Among other things worth seeing 
in New York is also the fireproof real estate record room of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad Company, installed by this 
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fireproof with iron furnishings to the value of $50,000. I give two 
illustrations of the policy room and its ground plan, as well as an illus- 
tration of its iron case with iron, dotible-roller shutters. 

This firm also manufactured the previously mentioned handsome book 





firm,, where' everything is 'of iron. It has done 'some very ^ excellent 
work in several Government buildings in/Massachiisetts, about.-whicb I 
shall speak ' under Boston. The authorities of the United States, for 


Fig. 23.— Ct round plan of the room shown in figs. 21. 22. 

the sake of greater security against tire, are tuiiiing more and more to 
iron furniture, which is preferable to wood also on accoimt of its 
general appearanc^e. Iron is prepared for this purpose with much 
better machinery than among us, and :s, in consequence, in spite of 

higher wages, much cheapen than 

s,: in Germany. . .It has at the same 

time the advantage of an elegant 
exterior. Especially ' perfect is 
■■ the varnish, which is obtained „by 
hf . ■ triple burning. ' , By its', use the 
■ iron becomes as if enameled. ^ It 
is, moreover, adorned with 
III',; bronze, brass, marble, painting, 
and the like. . 

There , are several larger, firms 
|. ' of the same sort in the United 
. States, as, Tor example, Snead & 
^V|-; Co. Iron’ Works. inV' Louisville,. 
Kentucky,, which, 'umong other 
, things, constructed the.': rem.arka~ 
ble iron book stacks in the Li- 
FiG.24.-Document case, with doGbie-mii^^ l^i^arv of Congress, to wdiich I 

shall reter in a later report; 
there is also J. B. and J. M. Cornell, Twenty -sixth street and 
Eleventh avenue in New York (also Cold Spring in New York), who 
manufactured the furnishings of the county court-house in Worces- 
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ter, Massachusetts, and* at whose establishment I saw dociinient 
cases and record cases in course of construction for the court-house in 
Baltimore, parts of an order for $6.0,000. The iron book stacks of 
this tirni pleased me particularly on account of their simplicity, as 
compared with the different models which I saw in the libraries of New 
York, Albany, Buffalo, Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, Boston, 
and Cambridge. The figured case for folio volumes which rest Hpon 
rollers can be closed by iron roller shutters. 

lYith regard to fireproof rooms and their fitting up with iron furni- 
ture, we in Europe are, at all events, far behind America, and I can 
not too strongly recommend adopting in our museums and other public 
buildings such contrivances which are already in very general use 



Fig. 25. — Case for folio volumes, with roller curtain and ])OOks on rollers (Seep. 382). 

there. One of the above-mentioned firms has the motto, ‘'Anything 
in metal from a building to a box.’' It is the more surprising that the 
American museums have as yet no iron, but onh‘ w^ooden eases and 
desks for their collections,^^ whereas the former are already used to 
some extent in Europe. There can be no doubt that the Americans, 
when once they shall have decided on iron furniture for museums, will 
be in a position to construct it in. a much more perfect maimer than 
we have as yet su(*ceeded in doing in Europe, since their experiences 
with other iron contrivances have already carried them very far. 

« They have since begun to ht with such the Wistar Institute in Philadelphia, 
and, 1 believe, other places. 




Fig. 26.— Long, low case, or desk top, with marble base. Opening behind. 
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It is difficult to induce the firms mentioned to execute small orders 
for Europe. 1 have so far only succeeded in obtaiiiinp^ for the Dresden 
Museum from Snead & Co. a free standing iron book stack, and from 
the Art Metal Cqmjiany an iron card catalogue case with twelve 
drawers. 

GLASS CASKS. 

At the establishment of F. Pollard (33-37 Bethune street, New York 
City; also Cleveland, Ohio, and Pittsburg', PennsyJvania) 1 saw glass 
cases and glass desks without framework except on the back, and of 
excellent workmanship. My attention was first attracted to very large 
show windows of this kind whose plate glass panes were not fastened 
in iron or wooden frames, but were held liy metal screws which 
pressed the edges of tlie glass together, with ohIa' a thin layer of cloth 


between to make them fit tightly. These cases are, so far as I am 
aware, as 5 ^et nowhere used in museums. They now serve only for 
show cases in business houses, but are excellently adapted for public 
collections on ac'count of their elegance and absence of framework on 
the show sides. Cases completely proof against dust, which have not 
as 3 "et been manufactured, could easily be attained. They are opened 
and closed at the back hy means of glass doors in woo<len or white 
metal frames; socle or base of marble or of any^' other material. I 
give a figure of a case of the kind which, with lower socle, could be 
used as a desk top, and which may be had up to five meters in length. 
I obtained a sample of such a case of smaller size for the Dresden 
Museunn At the Industrial Exposition in Philadelphia I saw similar 
very elegant glass cases manufactured by the firm of F. X. Ganter, 
Leadenhall and Stockholm streets, Baltimore, with branch houses in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Washington. These cases were 
made tight by means of silk bands. The business is now turned into 
a joint stock company, the Crystal Show Case and Mirror Company, 
which is to go over ‘Hhe whole earthd’ 
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FIREFKOOP BUILDINGS, 

. In New York very many ii reproof and burglar-proof buildings mny 
be found. I inspected among others the magnificent building erected 
1)}" Gibson in 1896 for the New York Clearing House Association 
(Cedai* street), whose balances amount annually to $85,000,900,000^^' 
and where millions in gold are constantly stored. Everything is done 
here to guard against robbeiy, fire, and insurrection. The difi'erent 
rooms arc separated from one another by grates and doors; the iron 
cases for valuables are so constructed that they may bo instantlj'' closed 
by a grasp of the hand; the cash vaults may be submerged, and the 
whole may be turned iiito a kind of fortress with cannon and muskets. 
Electric ])ells to summon aid from without are to bo found every- 
where. The vaults could be reached by dynamite only in case one 
were willing to bury himself under the ruins, since undermining it 
from without is practically impossible on account of the deep founda- 
tion. Elsewhere iron armor plates have been employed as a protection 
against cannon balls. It does not appear from without that the 
clearing house is so formidably protected. Such contrivances would, 
indeed, not be applicable to museums, but some of them might bo 
introduced to protect certain objects of value or sections of the 
museums.^' 

I take at random among others, as an object well worth seeing, the 
recently completed fireproof building of the University Club (Fifth 
avenue and Fifty-fourth street), five stories in front and eight stories 
in the rear, constructed by McKim, Mead & White. It is a Floren- 
tine fortress-palace, 125 feet in height, ornamented among other 
things with the arms of eighteen American universities in stone. 
The club has 3,000 members, all of whom must possess a learned 
degree in order to be admitted, and contains a library of 20,000 vol- 
umes. A higher standard of solidit}", fitness, and carefully planned, 
practical utilization and distribution of space, with taste and elegance 
in execution, could scarcely be imagined. The flat roof, which affords 
a tine view, serves in summer evenings as a pleasant resort. In the 
cellar there is a gymnasium. All mechanical contrivances are of a 
high degree of pei*fection, embodying all poswsible modern inventions, 
and many of them would be applicable to buildings for collections. 
The whole is a model and unique structure of its kind and compar- 
able only to a prince’s palace. The cost of the ground, building, and 
furnishings amounted to over $2,125,000. 

i^Tiie average daily balances in 1901 were $254,193,638; on May 1(), $598,537,409. 
The average daily balance in gold and bank notes was $11,600,784. 

In the basement of the Swiss Landes Museum at Zurich there is a fireproof and 
burglar-proof room, lighted only by electricity and handsomely installed, for all the 
precious things of the collection and where they are exhibited to the public in iron, 
desks. 
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"With re^^ard.to the fireproofing the following niaj be .specially 
noted:. The. outer, walls are of brick and ' g.ran.ite; all the inner parti- 
tions of :hollovY terra-.cotta blocks. ..' The ceilings are supported !)y 
wr()iiglit-iron columns, which are covered over w'ith hollow terra-cotta 
blocks. The joists are of steel, and the dorae ceiling is constructtvl in 
eveii arches of hollow terra-cotta blocks. The s])a(H‘ fytwetni these 
blocks and the joists is filled with concrete. In this con(*reti‘ placed 
the beams, to which the flooring is nailed. This and similar ceiliiig 
construction is indeed known and used among us, but is not in such 
general use as in America. 

For protection against fire, two 4-incli pipes niri from the roof to the 
cellar, where they are connected with a steam pump, and continue out 
to the street, so that the hose belonging to the city lire department 
may be attached to them. In each story there is a bran<*h pipe with 
hose coupling, hose, and mouthpiece. The hose is wound around a 
wheel. The roof is flat and completely eovered with glazed bricks. 

In the roofing of fireproof buildings special attention should be paid 
to protection against flying cinders, which may extend much farther 
than is generally supposed. Some years ago a fire 1)roke out in a pri- 
vate residence on Fifth avenue between Sixty -seventh and Sixty- 



eighth stx'eets, opposite Central Park, in the best part of the city, by 
which thirteen persons lost their lives. The sparks flew over two cross 
streets and ignited the roof of another private residence, resulting in 
the loss of two additional liyes, and yet the houses in this Io(‘ality all 
look like solid stone structures. The distance was from flUi) to (>50 feet. 
This shows the danger of leaving buildings containing collections in 
the middle of the city, as some of them are located in Dresden, without 
very carefully planned protection against tii-e, esp(‘cially in the uppeu* 
portions. Fire has often been known to cross a street more than 65 
feet wide. 

In describing the institutions of Chicago 1 shall return to the sub- 
ject of fireproof buildings and questions connected with them. 

The heating and ventilating apparatus in the moded building of the 
University Club may also be described vsomewhat more in detail: 

The exhaust steam of the electric light and power plant suffices for 
heating the entire building with low-pressure steam. E\'ery radiator 
has its own supply pipes and return pipes, and the main return pipes run 
into the cellar below the water level of the boiler, in order to afford 
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safer and noiseless circulation. ' The condensed steam is' forced back 
to the boilers l\y self -regulating steam pumps. 

The temperature in the main rooms is axitomatically regiilated 
Johnson thermostats. This apparatus was- invented b}' Professor 
Johnson, of Milwaukee, and perfected to its present successful applica- 
tion. The Johnson Temperature Regulating Compan}^ Fourth avenue, 
New York, has already set up such apparatus in hundreds of buildings. 
The most essential portions of the apparatus consist of diaphragms and 
cut-off valves to control the source of heat, moved by compressed air, 
and thermostats, which regulate the liow of compressed air to the 
valves by the movement of a compound Ixand. This band is to be 
adjusted so that the desired range in the tempex'aturc may thereby i)e 
attained. The ventilating sj^stem is independent of the heating, so 
that it may be set in motion according to the need of the different 
times of day. The fresh air is warmed a little so that it does not dis- 
turb the equilibidum of temperature in the rooms. This warming 
is also 1‘egulated by thermostats. The system of ventilation insures a 
thorough circulation, but at the same time prevents a draft. All the 
main rooms are sufficientlj^ provided with fresh air, which is changed 
on an average six times an hour. The exhaust air is drawn off' accord- 
ing to the need. The cloak rooms, toilet rooms, etc., the kitchen, 
which is fitted up in a specially ingenious manner, and the laundiw 
have exhausters onl3^ The air is here renewed from ten to fifteen 
times an hour. 

The fans which supply the air are centrifugal blowers, which are 
driven by direct-acting, high-pressure engines. These fans, the 
engines, and the heaters occupy a special room in the cellar. The 
exhausters on the roof arc discoidal ventilators, which are di'iven by 
direct-acting electromotors. 

LIGHTING OF INTEKfORS. 

I saw for the first time in the Boston Art Museum a liglitiiig of 
rooms !)y windows with prismatically-rilibed panes, which made it 
possible to illuminate otherwise somewhat dark Avail surfaces in such 
a manner by da3dight that they were thereby adapted to the hanging 
of pi(*tures. When once my attention Avas attracted to this matter 1 
found .‘«:uch prismatic panes in use in maii}^ other places. I hunted up 
the business office of the American Luxfer Prism Conqxany, 160 Fifth 
avenue, New York, a company Avhich originally had its headquarters 
in Chicago, but Avhich noAV has its central office in London under the 
name. General Luxfer Prism Compain^ Avith branches in Chicago, 
Toronto, London, Paris, and Berlin. In the United States the Ameri- 
can Luxfer Prism Company has its offices in seA^enteen other cities — 
an extensive industry whose products are widel}^ distributed. 

It is the more astonishing that museums hav^e not yet directed their 
attention to this matter, for iioAvhere did 1 find this glass in use except 
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in the Boston museum mentioned, unless it escaped my notice, while 
scarcely a building for collections exists which is not capable of 
improvement in this respect. The company makes 60 different kinds 
of prismatic panes and single prisms, the latter for skylights, which in 
the United States are used very much in rooms under the pavements 
of the streets, since these rooms belong to the cellars of the adjacent 
houses. The ribbed panes, of the uniform size of 10 square centi- 
meters, are electrolytically glazed between flat copper bands," and are 
then fireproof, which offers another great advantage and permits their 
employment as window shutters, doors, etc. , for closing entire stories, 
and the like. 

A similar company is the Mississippi Glass Company, with agencies 
in Boston (Boston Plate and Window Glass Company). Prof. C. 11. 
Norton, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, made a report 
on this subject in 1898, based upon experiments (The Difl'usion of 



Fig. 2S,~Prisniatic, ribbed-glass unit of the Fig. 29.— Single prism, as mtule by the American 


American Luxfer Prism Company. Luxfer Prism Company. 

Light through Windows, in the seventy-second circular of the Bo*stoH 
Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company, by E. Atkinson, 18 
pages in quarto).^ 0. H. Basqiiin published in 1899 for the Gorman 
Luxfer Prism Syndicate in Berlin a Handbook on Luxfer Prisms and 
Electro-glass (82 pages, quarto, with 21 plates and about lOo text 
figures), which offers an explanation of this subject, whicli is so 
important for lighting and such a security against tire/* I give a 

« There are now (1903) manufactured large panes of prismatically ribbed glass with- 
out these copper bauds between, which, though not as powerful as those small ones, 
give very good results (as I experienced in the Dresden Museum), and which are 
much cheaper. 

This appeared in 1902 in third enlarged edition, in Report III of the Insurance 
Engineer Experiment Station, 31 Milk street, Boston, pages 10-33, with many 
illustrations, quarto. 

Dr. B. Wandoileck, assistant in the Dresden ZoologicalMiiseuni, was kind enough 
to prepare the following statement concerning luxfer prisms and electro-glass, based 
on the two papers cited in the text as well as on his own studies. 1 insert it here 
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fig'll I’e of a prismatic ribbed glass plate and a single prism. The latter 
may be had up to a considerable size. The flat form (multi-prisni 
plate) costs $30 to $40 a square yard; and the ribbed glass plates in 
their copper frames, $20 a 'square j^rd, I have made a trial of a 
window with about 5 square yards of plate glass in the ethnographic 
department of the Dresden Museum. 

because I consider the subject important for museums so long as they have not 
learned to build them with all rooms equally well lighted: 

Everybody has perhaps noticed that rooms on the ground floor, under most cir- 
cumstances poorly lighted, in winter, when the window panes are thickly covered 
with frost, have an agreeable, uniform light. They have perhaps also noticed that 
at other times, when the panes are clear and dry, only a small space hear the window 
is really well lighted and the other parts of the room remain more or less in shadow. 
In the case of the frost a peculiar diffusion of the light is noticeable, the sharp con- 
trast between the part near the window and the inner part has disappeared, and 
only veiy gradually does the intensity of the light diminish toward the back part of 
the room. 

For lighting a room by daylight by means of its windows, the bit of open sky 
which looks in through the wundows is more important than anything else. The 




amount of light derived by reflection from other objects is, on the other hand, very 
small The nearer opposite buildings are to the windows of a room or the higher 
those buildings are, the smaller will be the bit of sky which can look into the room 
and light it up. Why, then, under the same conditions of light, does such a room 
appear brighter — that is, more uniformly lighted— when the windows are frosty than 
when they are clear? 

The window is struck by a bunch of rays which goes through the plane })arallel 
glass without changing their direction (fig. 30), and the more obliquely they fall 
the smaller will be the surface of floor which they strike and illiiminate. The light 
wliich illuminates the rest of the room is derived by reflection from this small spot. 

The particles of frost on the windows consist of crystallized water, of an immense 
number of small hexagonal prisms. Every ray of light which strikes one of these 
small i^risms is refracted and takes another direction. Since the numberless prisms 
lie in every conceivable direction on the surface of the glass, the rays of light strik- 
ing them are also turned in every possible direction. They wdll not fall parallel on 
the floor as ]>efore, but shoot into the room in every direction. The room is no 
longer filled with the scanty reflected light which comes from the lighted spot on the 
floor, but with light direct from the sky (fig. 31). 

This observation has led to a discovery which is of the greatest importance in 
ligliting dark rooms by daylight. The problem to solve was merely to replace tlie 
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DISTANT HEATING. 

The distances which in Dresden are taken into consideration in the 
estid>]ishment of the distant-heating plant for the museums, etc., hold 
a middle place between American district-heating systems and distant- 
heating establishments, but incline more toward the former. 

The New AT)rk Steam Company has established a great district 
steam heating system with several boiler houses in the lower part of 
the city almost from the Battery to the other side of the city hall, 
1,500 yards up Broadway, extending about half that distance east and 
west in the side streets; altogether about 8 miles of pipe. Among 
other great buildings included in this system are the post-ofiice, Mills 
Building w^ith ten stories, and Manhattan Life Building with its 350- 
foot tower. The amount of steam furnished (including power) is said 
to be satisfactory, but the returns are not considerable. Such district 
heating establishiiients are to be found in Lockport, Detroit, Phila- 
delphia, Washington, Hartford, etc., but all except one are out of 
use, as they did not prove a success. On the other hand, district 
heating systems have lately been combined with electric plants by 
utilizing the exhaust steam, as in Springheld, Illinois, and in other 
cities. For the financial success close proximit}" of the heated district 

ice prisms of the frozen wimlovvs by glass prisms and to give the glass prisms a regular 
arrangeinent in place of the irregularity of the ice crystals. Another part of the 
problem to solve was to regulate the direction of the rays falling in at random. 
Everything was already fully accomplished by the Fresnel lenses in the light-houses. 
It was therefore only necessary to remodel this costly contrivance so as to adapt it to 
other uses and to cheapen it enough to bring it within reac-h of the general public. 
This the Luxfer Prism Company succeeded in doing. It manufactures out of plain, 
.colorless, hard-glass mold small, strong window panes, with one surface plain, but the 
other fluted with deep parallel grooves. By means of these furrows they obtain 
strong strips of glass, to which are given tlie form of distinct-angled, three-sided 
prisms. The prisms have a common basal surface, parallel to the plane surface of 
the plane, ami their corresponding surfaces are likewise i>araHeI. (See fig. 28.) 

If rays of light fall upon the plane, they are not conveyed on in the same direc- 
tion, as in the case of ordinary window glass, but are refracted to an angle bearing a 
<leiinite relation to the angle of the prisms. (Fig. III.) 

If we take a window consisting of nothing but prism panes, all of whose prisms 
lie parallel, all rays of light will strike into the room in a parallel direction. It is 
(>asy to understand that by a different arrangement of the prism panes or certain 
portions of them, rays can he conducted into any desired parts of the room. 

But all poorly lighted rooms do not have such spacious windows as supposed in 
the above description. A very large number of rooms lie below the level of the 
street. Their small windows and the poor light of the generally large rooms limit 
their use to a great extent. These windows; which are placed in a narrow shaft and 
often scarcely rise above the level of the street, excludes the use of those prism panes, 
becaustr the amount of light, coining in from the sky is entirely too narrow. This 
(lifficulty lias lieen obviated by the construction of a particular kind of prism. 

The mass of light would become greater if the light shaft could be made larger, 

1 )iit trathc on the street forbids that. 

It therefore became necessary to find some contrivance which would make it 
possible to enlarge the light shaft without interfering with the street traffic. The 
light shaft is covered by a plate consisting of prisms. This plate is composed Of very 
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to the power station and also a certain size of the district is re(.|uisite. 
In St. Joseph, Missouri, a block of business houses, with a room space 
of over 300,000 cubic yards, is heated by the exhaust steam from the 
electric station situated a mile away. 

On the other hand, it has been discovered that the special heating 
apparatus is more advantageous for veiy large buildings and single 
groups of buildings, although the expenditure of coal is not thereb}" 
diminished. Of such, there are very many in America. Most large 
buildings have their own power plants for electric lighting, electric 
and hydraulic power for elevators, ventilators, etc., and for the inami- 
facture of ice and the like, in which the working engines afford steam 
for heati tig almost without cost. Chimneys project hut little above 
the roofs and never give forth such smoke as among us, especially as 
in Dresden. In America better coal is burned. Eelatively few high 
chimneys are seen in the cities and they do not attract so much atten- 
tion on account of the lieight of the buildings. 1 have already men- 
tioned the distance-heating of Columbia University. The Grand 
Hotel on Broad vvay possesses a plant for electric lighting for four 
blocks of houses," and tlie exhaust steam from the engines suffices to 

large single prisms (see fig. 29, p. 388), which receive light direct from the sky on 
their entire basal surface. They then throw this niaxiinum mass at a fixed angle 
against tlie perpendicular or oblique, stationary or movable windows of the room, 
whence prism panes, instead of the usual window gUiss, distribute the rays. 

In order that the ideas which we have just traced, and which rest upon physical 
principles, might be put into practice with a result api)roaching as near as possible 
to the theory, one more invention was requisite, namely, that of galvanic glazing. 

Whereas formerly, and still almost universally, the i'>anes are fastened to the 
framework of windows by means of putty or strips of lead, galvanic glazing employs 
electrolytically precipitated, and therefore to a certain extent plastic, copper as a 
cement. The single panes, with a framework of thin coi>per strips, are tied to plates 
of fixed size, and thus placed in the copper bath. In about thirty hours electrolytic 
copx>er is precipitated upon the copper strips and this binds the panes to their 
frames firmly and immovably, making them absolutely airproof. 

The advantage of this electrolyti(i glazing is great. In the first place, the stri])s 
separating the jianes can be made considerably narrower, whidi is equivalent to a 
smaller loss of light; and then siudi windows are more elastic and much more capa- 
ble of resistance than puttied windows, and show themselves to be firepiroof to an 
eminent degree- 

while windows glazed in the usual manner immediately burst and fall out on 
being heated, these windows have shown their absolute stability during very many 
trials. If, while heated, they are struck by a stream of water from the hose, they 
l)nrst, to be sore, but never fall out. Electro-glazing is therefore to be used especially 
in elevator and light shafts, since tlie latter, with their glazing so little capable of 
resistance, are not only incapalde of opposing the devouring element in the different 
stories, but generally open the way to it. 

" In New York among most of the straight long and cross streets a block east of 
Fifth avenue, is in general from 400 to 420 feet long and 200 feet wide-, the long 
streets from 75 to 140 feet wide, and the cross streets 60 feet wide; west of Fifth 
avenue a bloc^k is generally 800 feet long and 200 to 204 feet wide, the long streets 
being 100 feet wide and the cross streets 60 or 100 feet wide. If you ask the distan<ie 
of anyone on the street he will usually reply that it is so many blocks. 
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lieat the hotel/ M great hotels in the United States have 

their own power plants. 

Ill installing the plant it is of the greatest importance to protect the 
;hot pipes from the. outside water. This ma}^ be accomplished by 
pi'oper drainage. 

It is also important, by the insertion of expansive joints of special 
construction and fixed in a particular way at proper distances, to com- 
pensate for the expansion of the pipes and to keep them in position. 
In this case it is always advantageous to place the boilers deeper than 
the building to be heated. Finally , the pipes should be isolated. This 
is best accomplished by laying theni in cemented conduits easily 
inspected, and by wrapping them in asbestos paper, hair felt, and 
linen, to prevent loss of heat so far as possible. The pipes then 
remain serviceable from five to fifteen years, according to the temper- 
ature to which they are subjected; furthermore, those protected by a 
covering of incombustible mineral wooMast still longer. This ques- 
tion has been made the subject of .an extended series of experiments. 
Hot water has the worst effect on iron, whereas steam is harmless/^ 

What 1 have said is certainly far from exhausting the subject of 
what New York has to show with reference to buildings for collections 
and technical scientific contrivances, in their bearing upon museum 
interests. Lack of time, however, has compelled me to limit my 
observations, nor can 1 in making m 3 " report discuss eveiything that 
I have seen. 

II.— ALBANY. 

[On the Hudson Kiver, the capital of the State of New York, with over 100,000 inhabitants.] 

7. UNIVERSITY OP THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 

This university was founded in the ^mar iTSd by the State of New 
York, by which it is maintained and governed. It is, however, not a 
didactic university, but a kind of supervising administrative depart- 
ment of instruction, unique of its kind, and traceable to the influence of 
the French philosophers of the eighteenth century.^ The institution, 

ff I obtained the greater part of these remarks concerning heating from the report 
of Water Inspector Hoech, 1898, at tiie Imperial embassy in Washington, which 
was kindly placed at my disposal by the royal Prussian ministry of public works, 
and which is also referred to in the CentraUMt far Bauvenmltung, XfX, pp. 69 
to 70. i consulted, besides, the work of R. 0. Carpenter, Heating and Ventilating 
Buildings (New York, Wiley, 3d, revised ed., 1898, xiii, and 411 pp.), parti<nilarly 
pp. 260-267, Transmission of Steam Long Distaru'es, and pp. 197-200, Protectio!i ol 
main Pipe from Loss of Heat. Mr. Carpenter is professor of experimental engineer- 
ing in Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

?>See S. Sherwood: University of the State of New York: Origin, history, and 
present organization, in Regents^ Bulletin No. 11, January, 1893 (Albany), pp. 201-800, 
as well as Bulletin No. 38, June, 1897, Laws, Ordinances, and By-laws, pp. 401-504. 
The secretary’s report in Bulletin No. 25, May, 1894, ]»p. 324, also gives much 

interesting information concerning the. organization, administration, etc. Further, 
Handbook No. 1, Outline, pp. 42 (189S). 






State Capitol at Albany. 
East front. 
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pexhaps, most reseBibles the .‘^Uniyersite. de France,’’ founded by 
Napoleon in 1808. It is trying to solve the universal problem of 
extending culture, and has supervision in the State of New York o^^er 
84 universities and academic high schools (colleges of liberal aits), ’7(> 
professional technical schools, 139 academies, and 559 high schools 
(that is, secondary schools) with 101,630 scholars, over 183 libraries, 
museums, and the like, as well as over 528 organizations which are 
affiliated with it — that is, over 1,514 in all. Its activity embraces not 
only the field of work of academies, colleges, universities, professional 
and technical schools, but also that of libraries, museums, courses of 
lectures, and the like.” It is governed b}^ nineteen unpaid regents 
(who are elected in the same manner as Senators of the United States, 
and who are the only life-tenure officers in the State of New York), 
together with the governor, the lieutenant-governor, the secretary of 
State, and the superintendent of public instruction, with a chancellor 
and vice chancellor at the head, who ax'e likewise elected and serve 
without pa3^ 

The university confers degrees after examinations, as well as 
licenses to practice medicine, dentistry, and veterinary medicine in the 
State of New York. It annually aids the institutions named to the 
extent of $250,000, provided each of these institutions raises a similar 
sum for the same purpose, and it aids public libraries to the extent 
of $50,000, on the same condition. Its annual budget amounts to 
$500,000 (1899). Like other States of the Union, the State of New 
York has a department of public instruction which directs the 
elementally schools (free common schools), and nine-tenths of all the 
children attend these schools; but no other State of the Union has a 
department which attends solely to the interests of higher instruction. 
As such this department exercises jurisdiction over the institutions 
which are placed under its control. It bolds annuall}" a congress for 
higher instruction, which is attended b^^ delegates from other States 
and universities, and whose proceedings are published. It was lately 
proposed to establish in the State of New York a department of 
education, which was to embrace the universitj^ and the department 
of public instruction, with the chancellor of the university as respon- 
sible, executive, and administrative head, but the project has so far 
not been carried out. 

The universit}" is organized into six departments: Administration, 
colleges, high school, home education, libraiy, and museum. It has 
its offices in the capitol. The administrative department includes the 
executive, the general supervision, the finances, and the duty of 
making reports.^' The college department conducts the examinations 

«For example, Thirty-seventh University Convocation of the State of New York, 
June 27-29, 1899, in Eegent,^^ BnJlelin No. 48, October, 1899, pp. 209-431. 

?uSee Annual Regents’ Reports heginning with 1787, Proceedings of the convocation 
beginning with 1890, in 47 numbers. 
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and confers degrees. There, are 68 ■ diflerent examiiiatioiis and 120 
branches. ,The,y are he'ld in the above-mentioned ' 76b institutions of 
learning themselves, as well as at different central localities, where ten 
or more candidates appear."* The high 'school departiiient organizes 
instruction and lectures in wider ' circles.''' The home edruntion 
department has six subdivisions: Extension teaching,"' study clubs."' 
exchanges, traveling libraries, public libraries, and library school. 
The State library department manages the librarjg the State museum, 
the museums. 

In the following pages I shall confine myself to the last two institu- 
tions, and shall, moreover, consider only the traveling libraries, tlie 
exchange system, and the librai\y school, since these are conneided willi 
tlie library, All three belong to the Home Education Department. 

NEW YORK STATE MLTSEIIM. 

The State Museum is a museum of natural history, whose beginnings 
reach back to 1886, when the geological survey of the wState of New 

''The examiners are appointed and paid, which reipiires o\x‘r .Sr.5,000. Examina- 
tions are held in law, medicine, dentistry, veterinary science, accounting, commerce, 
library science, languages, literature, mathematics, astronomy, ])Iiysies, chemistry, 
geography, descriptive natural sciences, physiology, hygieinc histt.^ry, jH)iitit‘al 
economy, stenography, and other subjects. See Annual examination reports from 
1894-1897, and Examination bulletins, in 16 numbers: For exam]>le, 4, iaiw sylialms, 
116 pages, 1895; 7, Medical syllabus, 126 pages, 1895. Annual (‘ollege n^ports, ].»egin- 
ning with 1898; College department bulletins: For exam]>le, 4, Professitmal exami- 
nation papcu’s, 188 pages, 1899; 18, Business syllabus, 59 jaiges, 1960. 

?'Ree Annual High 8chool Department Reports beginning with 1898, High Bchool 
Department Bulletins in 18 numbers, for example: 4, Academic Examination Papers, 
80)> })ages, 1899; 6, Associated Academic Principals’ Proceedings of tlu^ Fifteenth 
Annual Conference, 184 pages, 1900; 8, Aeademie Syllaljus, 224 pages, 1900. 

<'Sce Annual Extension Reports beginning with 1894, Extension J)e})artment Bill- 
letins in 80 mim])ers, for example: 28, Report of Extension Teaching JVi vision, 26 
]>ages, 1898; 30, Report of Summer School Division, 44 pages, 1899; further, Extension 
Circulars, 84 nnm])ers, and Extension Syllabuses, 80 numbers. 

See Extension Bulletin 23, Study Clubs, Annual Report, 90 pages, 1S9S. 

'^Tliis subdivision (Public Libraries Division) is charged with the duty of stirring 
up local libraries and advancing their interests in every manner. It does this by 
(‘oiinsel, by making up lists of the best liooks with remarks, by casli ap])ropriatioiKS 
u}* to $200 a year each, the latter not only to public, but also to all other free lilira- 
ries, as well as to any 25 taxpayers wlio ask for it together in pla<‘es whert? no 
libraries exist. An equal amount must be raised ]>y the institutions or persons con- 
cerm^l. The budget of this subdivision amounts to $60,000. See also Extension 
Bulletin 27, July, 1899; Public Libraries 8; Public Libraries Annual R(‘port, 1898, 
Albany, 1899, 70 pages (this report, drawn up by Dewey, in a model of its kind). 

./’Considerable general information may be derived from a series of small hand- 
books, some of them illustrated, such as (1) Outline, (2) University Law, (3) High 
School Department Examinations, (4) Home Education Department, (5) New York 
K^tate Museum, (6) List of Publications, (7) Library School, (8) Public Libraries 
Division, (9) Organizations and Institutions, (10) Study Clubs, (11) Library Hand- 
writing, (18) Paleontology, (14) Library School Summer Course, (15) (hiide to 
Excursions in the Fossihferous Rocks of New York State. (50) Views in the New 
York State Library, (54) University of the State of New York. 
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York was established. ■ This survej' at that time embraced entoiiiology 
aod botany within its scope. In 1857, jointly with' the New York 
State AgTicultural Society, a building-- was erected for the grow- 
ing- collections and called the Geological and, Agiiciiltiiral Hall. In 
1870 it received the name State 'Museum of Natural History. It is 
now called the New York State Museum. In the' course of years the 
space became inadequate, so that a portion of the great paleontological 
collection had to be placed in the old State House, the entomological, 
botanical, and ethnological collection in the capitol; but a great new 
building is planned for the State libraiy, which will also accommodate 
the nmseimi collections until a special building shall become necessaiy 
for them also. There is a prospect that the plan will soon be carried 
out, since present conditions are untenable. 

The annual budget amounts to $10,000. The director is State geol- 
ogist. There is also a State paleontologist, a State entomologist, and 
a State botanist. Each of these has one assistant, and there are also 
six other employees. In summer, however, a large number of per- 
sons, mostl}^ young scientists, are appointed in the geological survey. 
The collections are open dail^y except Sunday from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. 

The State museum and the geological and natural history survey 
have published since 1842: Natural History of New YYrk, 30 quarto 
volumes on zoology, botany, mineralogy, geolog 3 % agriculture, pale- 
ontology (mainly), with many plates and maps; annual museum reports 
since 1889; geologist’s annual reports since 1881; botanist’s aminal 
reports since 1869; entomologist’s annual reports since 1882; seven 
volumes of museum bulletins, in 34 numbers, since 1887; three vol- 
umes of museum memoirs since 1889; an economical and geological 
map of the State in two editions, and some handbooks, such as: 5, New 
York State Museum (28 pages); 13, Paleontology (8 pages); 15, Guide 
to Excursions (120 pages); 16, Phitomology (12 pages); 17, Geology. 
All these valuable publications relate onlj" to things found in the State 
of New York, and are to-da}^ even more zealously continued. Since 
1836 more than $1,500,000 has been expended on the geological survey. 

The museum is a provincial museum in the best sense of the word, 
which in its wa}" reminds one of the Stuttgart Provincial Museum. 
Its most renowned constituent part is the great geological and paleon- 
tological collection of James Hall, for mai\y 3 mars State geologist, who 
had alreacH in the eighties sold a portion of his private possessions, 
the collecition of type specimens, to the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York for the sum of $68,725, and whose properh” left 
at his death, especialH ricli in fossil invertebrates, will perhaps be 
purchased for tlie State museum for $60,000. Since the exhibition 
will not be maintaiiied much longer in the overcrowded main museum 
and in the other buildings mentioned, I call particular attention only 
to the excellent order prevailing throughout, and mention as especially 
belonging to the provincial collection the great transparent grindings 
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of stones; minerals and fossils; the fossil invertebrates; the collection 
of general mineralogy and lithologic geology; the selected specimens 
of mammals and birds (also the other animals of the State); an excel- 
lent assortment of domestic fowls, with their eggs shown alongside; 
the Gould collection of shells; and, finally, the relief maps of the State 
(1 mile to the inch). 

The furniture for many years has been of wood. 

As a special featui’e 1 ma}' mention that sc-hools in the State of 
New York ma.y borrow for a short time small collections for purposes 
of instruction. “ 

The New York State Museum, established in a spacious up-to-date 
building, will certainly in the future assume a commanding plac'e 
among the museums of the country. 

NIEW Y'ORK STATE LIBBARY. 

The NeAY York State Library is located in the third, fourth, and 
fifth stories of the west wing of the capitol, and ought to afford space 
for 3,000,000 of books. The space has, however, from time to time 
been otherwise occupied, so that now 150,000 volumes have to be 
stored in boxes. The library consists of 300,000 volumes, 125,000 
bound duplicates (over 200,000 unbound), 250,000 nianuscripts/' and 
150,000 pamphlets — a total of over 1,000,000. As already remarked, 
plans have been drawn for a great new building for the library and 
museum combined. The university, together with the libraiy aiul the 
other collections, now occupies about one-third of the great <‘apitol 
building, which I must first mention for it holds a place among the 
most remarkable buildings of the United States. 

E. A. Freeman, of Oxford, writes:^* 

But on, the whole the American city which struck me most was Albany. Kising 
grandly as it does on both sides of the noble .Hudson, it suggested some of the ancient 
cities on the L(,)ire. It has the advantage, rather rare in American cities hut shanHl 
with Albany by the Federal capital, of having one dominant building. Tlie general 
look of the city carried me so completely into another part of tiie world that, if any 
one had come up and told me in French, old or new, that the new eapitol was ‘He 
chiiteau de Monseigneur le due Albania, ^ ^ I could almost have believed him . 

The building has a most successful contour; in its details it is a strange mixture of 
styles, not so much confounded as used side by side. This is at*couuted for by the 
history of the building, and by the employment of more than one architect. ^ 

There are parts which I can not at all admire; but there are other x>tirts, those* in 
which the column and round arch are employed, which certainly pkused me* as 
much as any modern building that I have seen for a long time, \Vluu\ .1 say that 
the ar(!hes of the senate chamber seemed to me, as far as their general con(x*pTion 
goes, worthy to stand at Ragusa, some will understand tliat I can say no more. 

« See the small handbook of the Home Education Department: .Loans to academies, 
p. 4, section of Museum illustrations (1898). With the loans of l)ooks and |>hoto- 
graphs mentioned in the chapter on traveling libraries these loans of ol>je<*ts are 
connected. 

* These are documents such as we preserve in our archives. 

<’Some Impressions of the United States, New York, p. 245. 
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Albany is a ' city: The 'Ml ^ which the capitol is situated 
rises 150 feet above the Hudson, 51 feet above the level of the wide 
main street, which runs up from the river. The building' is 300 .feet 
long, 400 feet wide, and 108. feet -high, a.nd will have a . tower. 300 
feet high. (The Reichstag building, in Berlin is 395 feet long, 254 feet 
wide, and 81 feet high.) The inner court is 92 feet long and 137 feet 
wikle. A straight staircase, , with four landings and ■ seventy-seven 
steps, the lower, sixteen 100 feet wide, extends outward 166 feet from 
the building. The whole occupies 3 acres. It is built of white granite 
in the free renaissance style with wonderful stone masoniy. The 
three staircases are of reddish sandstone, the western being particu- 
larly effective. Eleven elevators render access easy from one part of 
the building to another. The basement contains 144 rooms for heat- 
ing, lighting, ventilating, storage, etc. The administrati vc rooms and 
the governor’s magnificent state hall are on the first and second fioors. 
These two floors combined include over 120 rooms. On the third 
floor are the magnificent halls of the two houses, the court of appeals, 
the historical collection, the library, together with o\tu* 50 rooms. 
The fourth story contains over 40 rooms, among them the offices of 
the university, the entomological, botanical, and ethnological collection 
of the State museum (the latter with rich archeological finds from the 
State of New York and its vicinity). There are also on the fourth 
and fifth floors additional library rooms. The building was begun in 
1867, occupied in 1879, and finished all to the central tower in 1898. 
Its cost was originall}^ estimated at $4,000,006, but over $25,(H}0,0U0 
have already been spent upon it. The architects were Fuller, Laver, 
Eidlitz, Richardson, and Peny. 

The library, with its appliances planned and executed in the most 
minute detail, some of them in beautiful and artistic style, is particu- 
larl}^ worth seeing. It is open daity, except Sunday, from 8 in the 
morning until 10 in the evening; lighted in the evening l\y electricity. 
On Saturdays, holidays, and from duty to September, it closes at 6 p. m. 
It is accessible onl}^ from the third stoiw. Until recenth" the director 
was also secretary of the university. He has under him 31 librarians, 
archivists, assistant librarians, assistants, etc.; 51 emplo 3 ^ees in all, and 
among them 37 women. The annual budget amounts to$75,0(iO. The 
west wing of the capitol may be said to form on the third stoiy a 
single room 290 feet long, 40 to 60 feet wide, the middle of which is 
occupied by the great reading room, 53 feet high, 67 feet long, 4U feet 
wide, which is connected with five additional reading rooms on the 
right and five on the left, all occupied with bookstacks, altogether 
with more than 300 seats. There are, moreover, two administrative 
rooms. The reading rooms are in part adorned with palms and other 
living plants. On the window side one may glance along the entire 
suite of nine rooms, 290 feet long, which, together with the fine view 
of the country and the distant mountains which may be enjoyed from 
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the windows, iiiJikes a very pleasing* ■ impression. On the fourth and 
:{i,fth' floors the same amount of space- is at the disposal of the lihraiy, 
making in the two stories combined fortv-oiie additional rooms, for 
the library school, the section of public libraries, the diiplicati.^ section, 
the library liiuseum, the bindeiy, the childi'cnds leading room, etc. 
The library school has a lecture room in the sevcmth story of a <*oriier 
pavilion. The iiiuseuni contains a collection relating to library !>uild- 
iiigs and li I )rary administration of several thousand books, ])amphlets, 
samples, foi*muiaries, models, etc., wdiich are very (exactly class! tiixl 
and catalogued. The collection is unique of its kind and extremely 
instructive.^'' 

In the New York State Library particular iittention is paid to law 
(f)0,000 volumes, principally American codes), nn.HliciiK^ (;25,uo0 vol- 
umes)/' sociology (33,000 volumes), instruction (TtkOOO volumes), liLs- 
tory and kindred subjects (40,000 volumes), genealogy, bibliography, 
and Americana, as well as everything relating to the State of New York. 
It contains also a special collection of female authors and of books for 
the blind (of whom there are 5,000 in the State of New^ York) and for 
children, as well as foi* the State officials residing in Albany. Almut 
2,200 periodi(‘als are received by suliscription or donation. 

The building is fireproof. Some rooms contain extinguishers, lin(}s 

«Iii order to give an idea of the coiih'uts of the lihrary-museimi we a<Id Iiere tlu* 
lieadings of tiie catalogue of the collection: Charts illustrating selection of hooks; 
Stacks; Lights, standards, etc.; Chairs, easels, floor covering, reference bookcases, 
shelf supports, folio shelving, shelving, tables, trays and trucks, miscellaneous tittings; 
Regulations for readers; Administration; Executive. Accession: Book plates, order, 
sample books (showing stamping, plating, etc.). Catalogue: Buck Mocks, l>ulit>tins, 
catalogues, cost of printed catalogues, catalogue drawers, di*a\ver che<*ks, drawer 
handles and labels, drawer rods, guides, handwriting, linotype, printed catalogue, 
card racks, size rules, catah.>gue ti-ays, cataloguing miscellaiu'. Classhi cation; Refer- 
ence. Loan: Car<l t*}iarging systems, loan desks, indicators, ledgers, registration 
]H;)oks and cards, statistics, loan miscellany. Bindingand repair: Binders, hook corner 
protectors, bonk corners, materials, mending. Shelf: Book supports, dummies, maps 
and map cases, newspaper files, pamphlet cases, shelf laliels, holders and giiirles, slielf 
lists, shelf miscellany. Care, cleaning, safety of building. Ceneral libraries: Home 
libraries, binaries for the biin<l. Children’s ix^ading: Historic develo]>m(‘nt. idter- 
ary metliods and labor savers, ofiice fittings; Book liolders, clips and pat)er fasten- 
ers, drawer tittings, files, folios, mailing envelo])es ami cases, paste, mucilage, etc., 
[)aper, pens, pencils, and erasers, punclies, supplies, stamps, trays. Berapbonks and 
tiles; Notebooks; Indexing; Engraving. 

tlie excellent annual report of the director for 181)8 it is state<l on p. 28 that 
tile time is near at hand wlien every prominent lawyer of the State of New York 
will be conuecte<l with the library by telephone. 

The report of the director for 1898, p. 35, expresses tlie opinion that the time 
is at hand when most of the physicians, also, of the State of New York will be con- 
nected by telephone with the library. In both cases a fee of 25 cents per half hour 
is tf.) be paid when more than half an hour is required to give the information called 
for. The medical library is also used in the State of New York as a circulating library 
in tlie same sense as the organization of the traveling libraries desml bed on a following 
page. 
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of hose, and alarm indicators. Only a part of the doors are covered 
with linoleum. The}^ are mostly of parquetry or brick, with strips 
of carpet. Some of the book rooms proper have iron grates. Th(', 
bookstacks and bookshelves are mostly of iron, the other fiiniiture 
of wood, both strikingh^ elegant. There have recentljv been intro- 
cluced sheet-iron waste-paper baskets with covers, because one of the 
ordinary waste-paper baskets was once set on fire. The folio volumes 
lie in their stacks on rollers, like those mentioned in connection with 
Columbia University. The cases for maps and photographs are con- 
structed in a very practical manner. The separate drawers drop when 
drawn out to an angle of 75 degrees, so that the sheets may not only 
be convenientl^v examined as if on a slanting desk, but maj also be 
placed for closer inspection bn a lattice which covers the drawer. 
The books are bound in twelve colors, corresponding to the principal 
languages of the globe; for example, black represents German. This 
applies to all books wdiich are bound for the libraiy or in the libraiy 
itself, and makes it easier to find them quickly". Current periodicals 
are kept in iiastcboard boxes. Movable stacks for transporting books 
are constructed in a very practical manner. 

For the library proper two extra elevators are in use. They are 
installed in a very ingenious manner, provided with electric bells and 
telephone. There are also staircases, partlj" of iron, partly of wood. 

The arrangements for the care and use of the books show the great- 
est skill and attention to every detail. 

The arrangement of the entire library is strictly according to the 
system devised b\^ Melvil Dewey, who has been director since 1888. 
According to his ingenious decimal system, the figure signs contain 
the title of the book in a nutshell, and the books are arranged strictly 
according to the figure series. Each book has, therefore, its definite 
place and its prescri})ed sign. The system, which is followed else- 
where only in Columbia University and in smaller libraries, has here 
completely demonstrated its value. The card catalogues are made 
very accurate. They have in America extremel}" practical arrange- 
ments for such card catalogues. Even the price of the book is given 
on the later printed catalogue cards, which are furnished by the 
Library Bureau in Boston. Up to the present time there are over* 
800,000 cai’ds in use, the greater portion arranged according to authors. 
Author aud subject cards are kept separate, but in cases standing 
side by side; the author catalogue is in 14:0 drawers, each containing 
1,200 cards; the subject catalogue is in 112 drawers. They are botli 
made in duplicate. There is also an alphabetical list of all the authors 
represented in the library. In the accession catalogues one may find 
all possible data relating to any book. 

The libraiy publishes the following: Annual reports since 1819 (the 
eighty-first, of 1898, has 105 pages and is illustrated); bulletins with 
reports since 1891; additions to the bulletins since 1890, 4 numbers; 
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legislation bulletins since 1890, H> nunibers; history buIlctiiLs .since 
1S98, 3 numbers; library school bulletins since l8t)L 3 numbers; 
public libraries bulletins since 1893, 0 numbers: bibliography Imb 
Ictins since 1895, 18 numbers; library catalogues since ISoig 9 
volumes; indexes of university piiblicatioiis since 1897: syllabuses 
which contain bibliographies; a traveling lil^rary; finding lists, a 
mountainside library, young peoplels libraries, a library for tlie !>lind, 
etc., in 56 and more numbers; annual lists of best books shua^ 1895, 
and others; also many historical publications. In ISUS, all told, 
365,000 copies of such publications appeared. 

This is further distinguished from many other libraries by the divi- 
sions for traveling libraries, exchange of duplicates, and the library 
■school. 

Tmvelhm Uhmnes special travelirig libraries division, 

which has existed since 1802, contains a!)Out 45,000 voliaiies. Lots of 
25, 50, 75, or 100 of the best books are lent for six months to public 
libraries, to any twenty-five taxpayers \vho meet in one place, to 
schools, associations for instruction (extension centers), study clubs, 
reading circles, as well as to any other organizations which are regis- 
tered as such at the university and need books, for which s<K!urity is 
to be given, and from 50 cents to $4 each is paid for transportation 
expenses, One hundred volumes are, for example, divided into fiction 
(22 per cent), history (18 per cent), biology (13 per cent), travels (11 
per cent), science and useful arts (9 per cent), sociology (5 per cent), 
religion and ethics (4 per cent), fine arts (3 per cent), other literature 
(15 per cent). There are fort 3 ^-oiie such miscellaneous sets, several 
of which have been duplicated ten times. The percentage of ea<*h sub- 
ject represented is, of course, not always the same in tlie different sets. 
There are, moreover, seventeen collections of 25 or 50 volumes each on 
special subjects, such as political econonyy, finance, agriculture, French 
history, histoiy of the United States, literature, etc. For these sets 
the best books in the English language are selected. There are also 
collected and lent out small libraries which relate not only to a spe- 
cial subject, but which also include w^hat is more remotely connected 
^with this subject and which therefore encourage the student to con- 
sider and study au}^ particular question froju evoiy point of view. 
Such assortments of books are called environment libraries. Teachers, 
study clubs, and reading circles inay^ themselves select books from 
tiie lists to a total value of |100 (combined libraiies) and Lil\e them 
on the same conditions. For purposes of instruction teachers ma}" 
also get as many copies of one and the same book as the\" may need 
for their pupils. The average price of each book may be placed at 
about $1. The books are sent out in handsome locked oak cases, 
which cost about $14 for every hundred volumes. Exact statistics 
regarding their use are returned to the libraiT, which incloses in each 
book a card for this purpose. In 1899, 557 series were sent to 420 
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Home ediieation department, with traveling pictures. 
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• places. Ill 18US, 54CIseries were .sent to B96. places^: coinp rising*' 1.8,951 
books, wiiicli passed tli rough the hands of a large number of readeTS- 
III spite of their being instructive I can 'not ■here go in to details 
statistics on this subject/'^ A writer , on this' peculiar and, so 'far as 1 
know, uniijue arrangement savsr* 

T{u‘ Static of Hew York (‘an well afford this offer of books to her citizens. The 
plan is at once generous ainl, in the highest sense, profitable, and is confidently 
coimrunn led to the consideration of other States. 

In a like manner the State library lends from its great collection 
for |>urposes of instruction, photographs of painting's, portraits, build- 
ings, and the like, including glass and frames, when desired. It also 
sends out wall pictures with magic lanterns.^* A small fee is charged 
to co\'er the expense of shippage. Plate 12 represents a room of the 
library where such pictures are hung. 

The of t\ec/utN<je.s^ a peculiar establishment, is also connected 

witli the li})i*arv. There are 350,000 duplicates. Every library of the 
State of ]N"ew York, every school, every lecture circle, every study club, 
every reading society, which is registered as such at the university 
and is organized ac(K)rdi ng to the prescribed rules (we saw above that 
there are now in that State 1,511 such centers, large and small), may 
deliver to the university books for which they hav^e no further use. 
In retui'n for these they receive others of equal value, according* to 
the choice of the recipient. About 20,000 volumes and pamphlets arc 
now armuall}” exchanged in this manner. This may, therefore, be 
regarded as an exchange book trade, which conducts its business with- 
out expense to the persons interested, who do not even have to bear 
the expense of transportation. All the surplus copies of the govern- 
ment publications of the State of New York are also placed in this 
duplicate collection, as well as the surplus stock of the works, books, 
pamphlets, handbooks, bulletins, reports, etc., printed by the univer- 
sity itself, for free distribution. Of the latter, hundreds of thousands 

airiong others, Extension Bulletin No. 27, 1899, pp. 23-46, 

?oSee W. 11. Eastman, “A New Aid to Popular Education: Free Traveling Libra- 
ries,’’ The Thrum, January, 1895, pp. 616-621, I can not here reproduce the many 
interesting details. See, also, the small handbooks of the New York State Library: 
Traveling I/i])raries, 12 ]>ages (1898), and Loans to Academies, 4 pages (1898), as 
well as the numerous Finding Lists and Subject Lists. For example, Finding 
List 41 (March, 1900) contains 50 volumes on religion (2), sociology (4), zoology 
(1), music (1), fiction (15), literature (5), descriptions and travels (7), biographies'' 
(6), liistory of S<nith Africa (8), history of Philippines (1), subject fist on educa- 
tion (subject 370, according to the Dewey system), 25 of the best books on education 
(February, 1900), among thetn books by Lange, Preyer, Spencer, Pestalozzi, and a 
biography by Frobel; subject list on French history (subject ,944), 50 of the best 
books on French history, among them Guizot, Scott, Taine, Sainte-jBeuve, Mignet, 
Dickens, Hugo. 

^'See the small handbook of the New York State Library, Lotos* to University 
Institutions: Wall Pictures, 12 pages (1898). 
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of copies are printed. This department also exchanges apparatus, 
pictures, etc., for purposes of iiish^ 

Lihrary scJiooL-—^^ is now almost a rule in the United States that 
everyone who seeks employment in a library shall have attended one 
of dhe seven library schools w^hich are located in Albany (New York 
State, Library), Brooklyn (Pratt Institute), Philadelp,Iiia (Drexel Insti- 
tide), Champaign (Illinois State Library School, University of Illi- 
nois), Washington (Columbian' University), Madison (U.niversity of 
Wisconsin), Los Angeles, California, Amherst, Massacliiisetts, and 
Cleveland, Ohio. The four latter are only summer schools. Regular 
lectures on bibliography and libraiy science are also delivered in a 
number of universities and colleges (BowTioin, California, Colorado, 
Cornell, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Wellesley). 

The first school of the kind to which all others are more or less 
indebted for their existenceWas founded in 1887 at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, by Melvil Dewe.y, wdio wtis at that time director 
of the university library, and removed to Albany in 1SS9. It includes 
a faculty of ten instructors, each of whom represents and teaches par- 
ticular branches of library science. Six of the instructors are women, 
an example of the great attraction this branch has for w'omen in 
America. The special branches are : Libraiy economy, cataloguing, 
lending system, reading, bibliography, classification, history of libra- 
ries, advanced cataloguing, reference work, binding, library printing 
and editing, dictionary cataloguing, library building, indexing. The 
number of pupils is limited to 60. For admission an exaiuination or 
the possession of a certain college degree is required. Pupils under 
20 years of age are not received. The course is for two years, and 
lasts for thirty-eight consecutive iveeks in the jenv. The weeks con- 
sist of five working days of eight hours each. Every iiupil receives a 
table with all library appurtenances, at which he ]nay 'work from 8 
o’clock in the morning until 10 in the evening. The tuition fee for 
two years amounts to from $80 to $100. The expense of one year’s 
attendance at the libraiy school in Albany, including tuition fee, room, 
board, books, ofiicial study, travels, etc., amounts to from $825 to $625. 

Instruction consists of the following; (1) Lectures b}- prominent 
librarians, publishers, booksellers, printers, bookbinders, and the like, 
and by the instructors of the school. (2) Reading and reports from 
"books belonging to the special libraiy school on the subjects of stud}'. 
(8) Solving of difficult problems relating to cataloguing, bibliography, 
aids to readers, and the like, with debates. (4) Seminary exercises. 
(6) Practical training in the State library itself, as well as in the small 
libraries of the city. (6) Visits for the purpose of study to the libra- 
ries of New York, Boston, etc., to the great publishers, printing offices, 
bookbinderies, art institutes, bookstores, book auctions, secondhand 


a See Handbook No. 1, Outline, pp. 36 and 37, and No. 10; Study Clubs, p. 13. 
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bookstores, etc. (7) C)])ject lessons: Everything referred to in the 
lectures is, when possible, exhibited in the original or in models, plans, 
or drawings. Thus, for example, one ma}" see ten different kinds of 
Araericiin and European library book stacks in practical use beside one 
another, and ])y actual trial become acquainted with the best. Differ- 
ent portions of the library are fitted up according to different models, 
in order that tlie students may learn b}" comparison. (8) Finally, the 
pupils are made acquainted with the above-described educational 
m(‘thods of the New York State University, as they are in many respects 
related to library interests. 

In the first year the following subjects are treated: Exercises in cata- 
loguing for beginners, elemental*}- bibliography, accession department 
work, dictionary cataloguing for beginners, classifying for beginners, 
shelf work or disposition of books, systems of lending, and of book- 
binding. For students of the first and second years together, course 
of reading, scope and founding of libraries, government and service, 
regulations for readers, library buildings, reading, literary methods 
and book making, library liookkeeping, library museum, personal col- 
lections. In the second year, are taught bibliography for advanced 
students, reference work, exercises in cataloguing for advanced stu- 
dents, dictionary cataloguing for advanced students, classifying for 
advanced students, history of libraries, and original bibliography. 
Finally, a dissertation is required, and then, after an examination 
has been passed, a degree is conferred (bachelor, master, or doctor of 
library science). The best scholars receive scholarships and fellow- 
ships, up to $500, and may look forward to an early appointment in 
Albany. Up to October, 1898, the library school had filled 642 posi- 
tions with its pupils. Summer courses are also held during the holidays; 
and private instruction and instruction by means of correspondence 
are also given. 

The existence of such schools explains the advanced condition of 
library science in America/^ 

It is recognized ^"that the influences of the New York State Library 
are as yet the strongest that exist to raise the standard of lihrarian- 

^'See also Handbook No. 7, Library School, 1897, 82 pages; Handbook No. 11, Library 
Handwriting, with very many useful hints, 1898, 24 pages; Handbook No. 14, Library 
School, Slimmer Course, 1899, 28 pages; and State Library Bulletins, Library School 
No. 3, April, 1899, 12th Annual Report of Library School, 1898, 25 pages. 

& In Germany a chair for library science (‘*Buch-und Schriftwesen ’’) exists only 
in Gottingen and Leipsic. (In Leipsic, however, the professor does not lecture.) 
Other lectures on library science in German universities are sparing and more of the 
archeologic-historical kind. In Prussia, after a voluntary service of two years in a 
library, an examination must be passed before appointment, but not in Saxony and 
Bavaria. The German library employees are, however, mostly scientists. In Amer- 
ica there are but few in this particular branch, while among us there is rather a lack 
of specially educated minor employees. I think that more attention should be paid 
to library science in the German universities than is now the case. If libraries are 
Intellectual eating houses, care should be taken that the dishes are well served. 
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ship and to advance the best educational work now carried on bj the 
modern libraiy?’ ® The' New York State, Libraiy aims' at the greatest 
conceivable utilization of all of its literary treasures. Its object is to 
send every book where it will do the most good. I left this institu- 
tion carrying with me the highest respect for its director’s talent for 
organization.' ' 

The Universit}^ of the State of New York contributes an astonishing 
amount to. the universal distribution of knowledge in a niaiiner quite 
q^eculiar to itself. I am convinced that a great future lies before it. 
Its work, however, has already received the greatest recognition, as 
shown by the circumstance that at the Paris Exposition of this year 
(1900) it received the remarkable number of three first prizes grand 
prix”), one to the State Museum specially for its paleontological pub- 
licatioris, a second to the library specially for the establishment of 
traveling libraries and the home-education departinent, and a third to 
the college department for technical education. 

III.— BUFFALO. 

[On Lake Erie near Niag'ara, with over 350,000 iriliabitants.] 

8. BUFFALO PUBLIC LIBRAE Y. 

In the year 1836 the Young Men’s Association of the City of Buffalo 
was founded as a municipal libraiy. In 1885 a house of its own w^as 
erected, the Buffalo Library, which, in 1897, was reorganized as 
the Buffalo Public Library. The building, also called Library and 
Art Building, is massive and fireproof, in the Eomanesquo style 
of architecture, with triangular ground plan, about 300 by 250 hy 175 
feet in size, and cost nearly 1375,000 — about the same amount as the 
site. Situated on Lafayette place in the midst of the business houses 
of a great industrial city, the exterior is already badly discolored bv 
smoke. It is now occupied b}^ the following: 

In the basement, the museum of the Buffalo Society of Natural 
Sciences; on the raised ground floor and the second stoiy , the public 
library; also on the second floor, the collections of the Buflalo Fine 
Arts Acadeni}^ and the Buflalo Societj?' of Artists; on the third floor, 
the collections of the Buffalo Historical Society. Within a short time, 
however, the entire building will be given up to the library. The 
Natural History Museum will secure a home of its own from a bequest 
of about $250,000. The Art Academy, which was founded in 1862, 
will, together with the Society of Artists, with which the Art Students’ 
League is also connected, move into the Albright Art Gallery, now in 
course of construction,^ for which $500,000 are to be expended i>y 
private individuals. Finally, the collections of the Historical Society, 
which was also founded in 1862, were to be exhibited in connection with 

«Eighty-firsr Annual Report, 1898, New York State Library, 1899, p. 11. 
t>Now finished (in Delaware Park)— 1903. 
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the Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo in 1901.'^ As all this would 
iiitike a radical chaiig’e in the museums mentioned, 1 limit myself to a 
few words concerning the Natural History Museum, and speak of the 
library in a somewhat more detailed manner.^ 

MUSEUM OP THE BUFFALO SOCIETY OP NATURAL SCIENCES. 

The Natural History Society of Buffalo was founded in 1801. It is 
under the formal control of the University of the State of New York, 
in A!ban3\ and its object is the advancement and the studj^ of the 
natural sciences. Latel}" it has devoted itself particularly to making 
collections of the local fauna and floi*a, and for this purpose is divided 
into fourteen sections. There is a president at the head of the institu- 
tion. In 1898 it had at its disposal an income of $3,500, of which $r)i25 
were derived from membership fees, $250 appropriated by the city, 
$1,250 interest moneys, etc. 

The present director of the museum is a woman (coiichologist). 
Tlie different sections are presided over hy professional scientists or 
amateurs, who serve without pay. The best parts of the collection 
are the minerals, the fossils, the shells, and the herbarium. A larger 
series of deformed mound skulls should be noted. The museum con- 
tains, all told, about 60,000 natural histoiy specimens; the library, 
4,300 books. It is open daily from 9 to 5, Sunday's from 2 to 5; 
admission free. The number of visitors last year was 105,000. The 
society has 250 members, who pa}^ $2 or $5, and 160 corresponding 
members. The publications ai'c as follows:* Annual reports (the one 
of 189S, with 18 pages; the earlier reports wei’e longer, but none 
appeared in 1899), bulletins with illustrations (6 volumes); see also 
^‘ charter and by-laws * together with the will of Ur. George 

E. Hayes * 1890.” Kegular lectures are delivered and meet- 

ings of the society are held in one of the larger i*ooms. The Bufl*alo 
Field Naturalists’ Club of the Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences, 
founded in 1880, is affiliated with it. There is also a Buffalo Micro- 
scopi(*al Club, founded in 1876, wdiich publishes Transactions. 

While the unfavorable exhibition space in the basement, which is 
only 14 feet high, and the limited means at the disposal of the society 
liave. hitherto prevented it from clispla^dng its already considerable 
collection to the best advantage, it can hardly be doubted that the 
Natural Ilistoiy Museum of Buffalo will, in its new location, receive 

The new building?, where the collections of the Historical Society are now housed, 
stands also in the Delaware Park — 1903. 

paper by W. O. Chapin: The Buffalo Fine Arts Academy, an historical sketch, 
1899, 77 pp., and an article in the Pan-Amenean Magazine, May, 1900, pp. 2-5, with 
plan and illustrations of the Albright Gallery, give information regarding the art 
collections. For information concerning the Historical Society the Annual Report 
for 1898 (104 pages, with illustrations) may be consulted. The object of this society 
is to study, collect, and preserve everything relating to the history of the western 
part of the State of New York and to the city of Buffalo in particular. 
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an impetus corresponding to the importance of this populous and wide- 
awake city of the future, to its handsome and favorable geographical 
position, and to the patriotism of its intelligent inhabitants, who will 
not remain behind other cities of the Union. 

LIBKABY. 

The main library is arranged on iron bookstacks with wooden 
shelves in a hall 104 by 47 feet and 21 feet high. This hall is located 
on the raised ground floor, which contains several handsome, spacious, 
well-lighted reading rooms, as does also the second story. The 
library is excellently fitted up, though not with the elegance of the 
Columbia University library in New York or the State libraiw in 
Albany. Under municipal control, as well as under the supervision of 
the University of the State of New York, in Albany, it is governed by 
a board of directors, consisting of 10 members, with a president and 
a superintendent, who is the actual director. It derives its principal 
income from the city, amounting to four-fifths of four one-hundredths 
of 1 per cent of the whole taxable property of the city of Buffalo. 
That amounted to 1^8,250 in 1899.^ Its total income is $90,750. Of 
this sum, $40,500 were needed for the salaries of 79 emplo 3 "ees. Sixt}’^- 
seven are emplo 3 "ed in the libraiy itself, 12 in the building, including 
45 women. One of the higher female employees receives $900 
a year. 

There are 150,000 volumes in the librar 3 ", together with 10,000 pieces 
of music, etc. There are subscribed to, or received as donations, 285 
periodicals and 73 newspapers. The increase for 1899 amounted to 

21.000 volumes, which cost $21,725, and 1,500 donations. Nearly 
seven thousand dollars was needed for binding. The books are cata- 
logued and arranged according to the Dewey system, which works 
excellently. There are three special catalogues in use: (1) The dic- 
tionary catalogue for the public, which includes the author, title, and 
subject cards in one alphabetical series; (2) an author and title card 
catalogue for the employees; and (3) a shelf list. The number of 
cards of these three catalogues are for each book about four, two, one, 
respectively; therefore for each book about seven. The dictionaiy 
catalogue is well advanced, and replaces a subject catalogue, which is 
still in use, and which is a shelf list with many references. 

The entire force of emplo 3 "ees follow with the greatest zeal the one 
aim to make the library as useful as possible for popular instruction, 

« Boston, with 550,000 inhabitants, in 1897, in a similar manner, gave for like pur- 
poses, 1275,000; Chicago, with 1,700,000 inhabitants, $250,000; Philadelphia, with 

1.200.000 inhabitants, $125,000; Cleveland, with 385,000, $75,000; St. Louis, with 
650,000, $75,000; Pittsburg, with 290,000, $67,500; Indianapolis, with 185,000, $42,000, 
etc. In nearly every Massachusetts town the dog tax is devoted to the support of 
the public library. ‘‘The more bark, the more book'’ (American Beview of llenavs, 
September, 1899, p. 328). 
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consequehtlj^ the greatest imaginable libei*ality prevails, together with 
exemplary and painstaking order. Any resident of Buffalo may bor- 
row any book for fourteen days free. A neglect to follow any of the 
rules is punished by fines, which in 1899 reached a total of |2,750." 
The library is open daily from 8.30 or 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. (with electric 
lighting); also on Saturdays and holidays from 11 a. m. to 9 p. m., 
but on these clays books are not loaned out. The children’s depart- 
ment is open on school days from 2.30 p. m. until 6 or 7 p. m., and 
on Saturdays and holidays, that is to say, days on which the schools 
are closed, from 9 a. m. until 6 or 7 p. m. ; Sunday from 2 p. m. until 
6 p. m. 

Each room has direct telephone communication with every other 
room. The building being fireproof, it is thought sufficient to depend 
upon vigilance without any other precautionaiy measures. The heat- 
ing is by steam. The engines are located in a separate house. 

A chai^acteristic feature of this library, which, indeed, exists else- 
where, though only in a few places, is the open-shelf department. A 
collection of 17,000 volumes, in wall cases in a room 70 by 30 feet 
large, is here, under supervision, directly accessible to the public, not 
only to read on the spot, but particularly to choose for home use. 
Anyone can go right up to the shelves and take the books out. This is 
not a so-called reference libraiy, such as every important library pos- 
sesses in reference works, dictionaries, and the like (there is also such 
a reference libraiy of 2,000 volumes), but the section was established in 
order to afford the reader an opportunity to select the books them- 
selves instead of by title oni3^ This method is so popular that in 
1899 each book was loaned out on an average sixteen times. The col- 
lection also includes German (877) and French books. Of the 17,000 
volumes, 10,000 relate to fiction. 

In 1899, 888,000 volumes, all told, were loaned out to 57,000 per- 
sons in three hundred and five days,* of which 07 per cent were tic- 

n A book may be taken out for fourteen days and once renewed for an equal length 
of time. Some new books are lent for one week only. Whoever keeps a book over 
time is lined two cents a day. The comparatively large total of lines is composed 
almost entirely of lines for one, two, or three days. Compensation must be made 
for damages, and lost books must be replaced. Whoever fails to meet his obligations 
receives no more books. 

In the New York State Library at Albany (previously referred to) there is a fine of 
one cent a day for keeping a book over time. I'or taking a book out of the library 
without having it entered the fine is 50 cents. The rules are here very detailed in 
their conception (see Eighty-first Annual Report of the New York State Library, 
1899, pp. 63-67 } . Formerly in a small town of Ontario, Canada, a borrower was fined 
a half a farthing per shilling of its value for every drop of tallow which he allowed 
to fall on a book. This rule is so curious that 1 can not refrain from mentioning it. 

^>The Boston Public Library lent out 1,200,000 books in 1898, the x)ublic library 
in Cliicago 1,300,000 (1899, 1,700,000), that in Philadelphia 1,600,000, that in Cleve- 
land 900,000, Bt. Louis 600,000, Pittsburg 100,000, Indianapolis 300,000, etc. 
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tion," 8 per cent literature, 6 per cent history, 3^ per cent travels, 3 
per cent natural sciences, etc. As many as 684,000 volumes were 
borrowed from the main library, and 204,000 from the seven delivery 
stations in the city, which have been established for the convenience 
of the pii])lic, or indirectly through schools or traveling libraries (see 
below). In the reading room, moreover, 37,000 volumes were called 
for from the main library. Since the opening of the public library, 
out of 2,000,000 volumes loaned, about 1,000, to the value of §725, 
have been lost in two years and a half; the present rules, however, 
encourage the hope that the number will diminish with time. Other 
special arrang'ements are the following: 

Series of books are loaned to schools for a considerable time, accord- 
ing to the choice of the teacher* The children take these books home 
with them. Thus in 1899, 22 pximary and secondary schools, witli 
358 classes, received 153,000 volumes and 5,000 pictures. Further, 
well-selected series, called traveling libraries, are likewise loaned to 
certain institutions. Thus in 1899, 127 series, Avith over 4,000 books, 
were loaned to 28 fire-engine houses, to 7 police stations, and to 5 hos- 
pitals (for the employees), which in all brought 8,600 into circulation. 

Especial care is also bestowed upon a children’s library, which is 
much frequented. It is for children under 14 years of age. 'Wlion they 
come with dirty hands thej^ are sent into the wash room. In a pleas- 
ant, Avell-lighted room, with pictures on the walls and adorned with 
groAving plants and cut floAvers, 9,000 books are displayed in opeiiAA’^all 
cases, freely accessible, under proper supervision, to everybody. Four 
thousand of these books are fiction. In 1899, 115,000 volumes Avere 
lent out of this department for home use. Ea-cii colored picture 
books are lent to small children. On Saturda}'- mornings and Sun- 
day afternoons the assistant in charge spends an hour reading- to the 
children or telling them stories. At Christmas time an exhibition of 
books Avhich are suitable for presents is held and printed price lists 
are distributed; for example, see List of Books recommended as 
appropriate for Christmas (lifts to young Folks (November 28, 1898, 
0 pages), in Avhich is noted the age for which each book is suitable. 
A library assistant is in attendance to give advice on this matter to 
visitors. There are also printed reading lists — for example, Ameri- 
can History for young Folks (4 pages). 

About once a month lists of the neAv acquisitions are posted on ]>iillo- 
tins and larger lists are from time to time printed; for example, No. 
17, July 1, 1899, recent additions: Histor}^ and biograpln^ sociologj", 
science and arts, philosophy and religion, general literature, fiction” 

«The fact must not be lost sight of that such books maybe read much more 
quiclvly than others, and that only good ones are procured. See exp]anat<.»ry 
remarks on this subject by Herbert Putnam, North American Eevmv, CLXVI, 1898, 



Buffalo Public Library. 
A corner in children’s room. 
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(4 pages, with 230 titles). Reading lists on special topics are also 
published, for example, Good books on Electricity for popular Ecad- 
iiig (2 pages); Greek Sculpture, in connection with the Exhibition 
of Oasts in the . BufMo Fine Arts Academy (3 pages); Interesting 
Books for Boys and Girls from 14 to 18 Years (9 pages). Other publi- 
cations are: Finding list of histoiy, trayel, political science, geograplyv, 
anthropology (224 pages, octayo, October, 1898), and Descriptiye Cata- 
logue of the Gluck Collection of Manuscripts and Autographs in the 
Buffalo Public Libraiy (149 pages, on handmade paper), July, 1899. 

Eyeiy year there appears an annual report, the third one for 1899, 
with 55 pages and a map of the city, on which all delivery stations, 
also the schools, fire houses, and police stations, to which the library 
giyes books, are clesignated in red. The last annual report of the 
Buffalo Library appeared in 1897, as the sixty-first (with 90 pages), 
and the last annual report of the Young Men's Association, in 1880, 
as the fiftieth (with 51 pages). The first report of the Buffalo Libraiy 
counts, therefore, from the fifty-first, while the public library since 
its establishment in 1897 has numbered its reports from one, and states 
on the title page that it is at the same time such and such a year of 
the Buffalo Library. The third was the sixty-fourth year. 

Branch libraries are now being established in the city. 

With the wise administration which we haye described, and the active, 
constantly increasing patronage of the people on the one hand and the 
prospective great development of the city and the devotion of its citi- 
zens on the other, a much wider sphere of activity and a future rich in 
blessing>s may confidently be predicted for the Buffalo Public Library/^ 

the State of Hew York there were, in 1898, 408 piUUic libraries with a ratio of 
1,800,000 books to 7,000,000 inhabitants; altogether 983 libraries with 5,400,000 
books ( Extension Bulletin, Ho. 27, University of the State of Hew York, 1899, pp. 
48 and 50). 

In the State of Massachusetts, in 1899, there were for 3,000,000 inhabitants 344 
pu])lie libraries with 3,700,000 books, eacli of which were lent on an average more 
than twice. During the last ilfty years $8,000,000 in cash liave been donated or 
bequeathed for the buildings and books, besides presents of books and other collee- 
tions. Ill 1899 only 7 towns with less than one-half per cent of the total T)opu- 
latinn were without a public library. In 1895 Massacdiusetts had in all its libraries 
combined over 7,000,000 bonks, to the value of $10,000,000 (9th Report Massachu- 
setts Free Bnblic Jdlwary Coininittee, quoted in American Beview of lie Sep- 
tember, 1899, p, 324). 

In tile Stale of Hew Hampshire public libraries, like public schools, are obligatory. 

in the United States, with its 70,000,000 inhabitants, there were, in 1890, 4,026 
pul)!i{‘ lilmiries, society 111 >raries, and scdiool libraries of over 1,000 volumes eacth, 
a total of 38,500,000 lx.joks and pamphlets, of which 2 lilmiries liad over half a mil- 
lion books, 4 ])etween 300, OtX) and 500,000, 28 between 100,000 and 300,000, 09 
between 50,000 and 100,000, 115 between 25,000 and 50,000, 411 1)etween 10,000 and 
25,000, 030 ])etweeii 5,000 and 10,000, and 2,727 between 1,000 and 5,000. Of i.)ubli(! 
libraries with over 3,000 volumes there were 627, with a total of 9,000,000 books, 
which were loaned out for borne use on an average three times a year (United States 
Ihireau of Education Ho, 232, 1897). 
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IV.— CHICAGO.® 

Chicago, on the shore of Lake Michigan, is the metropolis of the 
State of Illinois, which, with .a population of 4,800,000, ranks as the 
third largest State in the United States. In 1890 Chicago iiimibered 
1,700,000 inhabitants, a population surpassed by but one city in the 
entire country. In 1837 the place was still in the iiiidst of a marsh, 
with only 4,00o residents. In 1871, when the population had grown 
to 300,000, the city was almost blotted out by lire, so that we might 
be justified in dating its real foundation from that time. 

Its architecture exhibits more evidence of an American national 
style than is seen in the other great cities of the eastern part of the 
country. In originality, in youthful vigor, and in the astonisliing 
rapidity of its development Chicago excels all, with the prospect of a 
yet greater future. The motto ‘‘I wilP’ is often found on the alle- 
gorical figure of the city, and the words appear to me most suitable 
to indicate the energetic, aspiring character of its citizens. 

9. FIELD COLUMBIAN MUSEUM. 

The Field Columbian Museum is a private association, established 
in August, 1893, during the World’s Colun!l)ian Exposition, under the 
name of the “^Columbian Museum of Chicago” for '‘art, archteology, 
science, and history.”'^ In June, 1894, it was rechristened in honor of 
Mr. Marshall Field, of the immense wholesale and retail establish- 
ment of Marshall Field & Co., who, immediately after its foundation, 
presented to the museum $1,000,000, on the condition that a sum equal 
to half that amount should be given by others. This condition was 
fulfilled within a few weeks by the generosity of some 1,200 persons, 
who subscribed from $1 to $100,000 each. A fund amounting to about 
$250,000 from these gifts is invested. 

The chiefs of the different departments of the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, especially those of mining, metallurgy, anthropology (in its 
widest sense), and transportation, had sought, in accordance with a 
plan devised as long ago as 1891, to bring together materials for a 
permanent museum. In this enterprise Prof. F. W. Putnam, now of 
the Peabody Museum in Cambridge, Massachusetts, was espedallj^ 
active, and at the breaking up of the exposition there was a most 
favorable opportunity for obtaining all kinds of collections.^' This 

« Comprising Part II of Uber Museen ties Ostens der Vereinigten Staaten von 
Amerika, by Dr. A. B. Meyer. 

^The corporation was especially founded ‘‘for the accumulation and dissemination 
of knowledge and the preservation and exhibition of objects illustrating art, arche- 
ology, science, and history.^* . 

For instance, there were bought, at the close of the exposition, the collections of 
Paraguay, Peru, Java, and Samoa, as well as those of the dealers in natural history, 
Plagenbeck, of Hamburg, and Ward, of Rochester, New York, the last costing 
$100,000. Large collections were given by Russia, Japan, Corea, Ceylon, Siam, 
British India, Mexico, Central America, and ail the States of South America. 
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peculiar genesis explains the vast scope of this Chicago institution, 
perhaps embracing too wide a field, as we shall see, and accounts 
for the astonishing repletion of its overcrowded cases, as well as 
for the fact that the museum, in true Chicago style, could, from its 
very beginning, claim a place among the leading museums of the 
world, an apparently solitary example in the history of such institu- 
tions. There was also the extraordinary advantage of having available 
among the exposition buildings one of more substantial construction 
than the rest, the one provided for the exhibit of fine arts. It is a 
wide-spreading structure in Ionic style of the Spanish type, designed 
bj^ Charles B. Atwood. It has about 6 acres of ground space avail- 
able for exposition purposes, or almost double the space of the old 
market at Dresden, and stands by itself in Jackson Park, an area 
of 521 acres, immediately on the shore of Lake Michigan, which 
is nearly as large as the Kingdom of Bavaria. The main front of 
the building faces north toward the city; the south front (Plate 15) 
faces a large pond; the east side is toward the lake. Its orienta- 
tion is of no importance to the collections within as the building is 
lighted throughout from above. The ground plan (fig. 32) shows two 
naves, 110 feet wide, 77 high, and 556 and 333 feet long, crossing 
each other at right angles. To these are adjoined transverse and longi- 
tudinal halls. A central rotunda is 140 feet high. There is annexed 
to the north front on either side, a pavilion 228 feet long by 1B3 feet 
wide, divided into separate rooms. The building with its classical 
style presents an imposing efiect from a distance, but on near approach 
its beauty is marred by the dilapidated aspect of the exterior, for the 
white covering of the brick wall is here and there damaged and broken 
away. The simple division of the interior is very favorable for finding 
one’s way in the extensive buil ding. The naves are provided with galler- 
ies (fig. 33), but the ordinary character of an exhibition hall, in wliich 
most heterogeneous objects are placed near together, ^generally prevails, 
and there is lacking that intimate charm which can only be afforded by 
a building designed for its special purpose. Although it would be easy 
to imagine a better building (the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York, already described, being incomparably better) yet there 
are in Europe new museum buildings much inferior to that of the Field 
Columbian Museum. Its principal faults are defective skylighting in 
some portions and insecurity from fire because of the large amount of 
interior woodwork. It is to be hoped that it may continue to be spared 
the disaster of a conflagration. The extraordinary quantity of mate- 

« For instance, a few steps from the collection of shells there stands furniture 
belonging to the Banish poet, Hans Christian Andersen, and also stocking and glove 
machines from Chemnitz dating from 1834. This must somewhat perplex the lay 
public*-, irrespective of the fact that the green upholstered sofa with two similar stools, 
even though it belonged to a celebrated poet, impresses a visitor strangely^ in a 
museum of liigh standard. 
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rial exhibited in the boilding, and the contracted space devoted to work 
rooms and storerooms, has caused such a crowded condition that a new 
building is already talked of, and indeed it is thought that the museum 
may be united ill one large building with the eJohn CreiEr Library, 
described beyond. This combination would be an excellent plan, and 
Chicago would therelw be doing an admirable deed.<^ With such a 
condition of affairs and with the rapid development of everything in 
that country, it is not worth while to give a detailed description of the 



FAST PAVJUON WEST PAVILION 

Fig. 3‘2.-~r'ield CoUirobian Museum, Plan of ground floor. 


1, lG-18, Ameriean aborigines; 2, Korea; S, 5, Asia; 4, Oceania; 0, Africa; 7, China; 8, prehistoric 
ffopi pottery; 9, Kgyptian arcJioology; 10-18, northwest const of Nortli America; 14, California; 15, 
soutlnvesterii United States; 19-21, mammals; 22, lislies, reptiles; 23, osteology; 24, invertebrate 
animals; 25, shells; 20, 27, birds; 28, reading room; 29, library; 30, 31, South Ameri(*a; 32, gems and 
jewels; 33, ccra.mics; 34, lecture hall; 35, 3(V 59, imleontology; 37, 38, marine transportation; 39, 
human burden bearers; 40, pack animals; 41, 57, Pennsylvania Kailroad collection; 12, railroad 
appliances; 43~-53, 50, evolution of the locomotive from 1680 to 1870; 54, street curs; 55, vehicles; 
58, models and statuary; 00, 01, geographic geology; 62, meteorites; 63, 64, systernati<; mineralogy; 
65, dynamic geology; 66, lithology; 67, 68, building stones; 69, mineral combustibles: 70, car’oeii 
minerals; 71, petroleum; 73, office of department; 75, laboratory: 70, iron and steel metallurgy; 
77, clays and sands; 78, salts, asbestos, etc.; 79, ores and metallurgy, base metals; 80, mineral tro- 
phies; 81-94, zoology of America; 95-108, zoology; west court and south court, z()ology: north ('ourt, 
European ar{*hte<.)Iogy; tnist court, Ameriean archeology; rotunda, sculptures in commemoratiiui 
of Columbus and the exposition. 

museiun structure. 1 will therefore speak only of the organization of 
the fire service, which is unexcelled in careful precautions. 

No one is allowed to smoke even in the vicinity of the building, and 
within it almost no fire is permitted. When, for example, a- prepani- 
tor needs fire for his work, permission must he had from the dirtH*tor 
and the fire is managed with extreme precautions. All woodwork is 
coated with fireproof paint. In some instances, cases containing olvjects, 

« Quite recently (1903) it is understood that Mr. Marshall Field has given }?10,000,000 
for a new building on the lake shore in the center of the city. The eomhiiialioD 
with the John Crerar Library has been given up and the library is erecting a build- 
ing of its own (1904). 
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poss.ibly subject ^o spoiitane.ous combustion,, are covered with stro.ng' 
asbestos paper five-eigiiths of an inch thick, and the neig'hlioring walls 
arc similar!}?' covered to a thickness of an inch and a quarter. The 
lieatii:.ig plant is placed in a detached building. Three trained men from 
the city lire departoient, together with the employees of the building, 
have charge of the service, day and night, without and within. The^se 
three firemen each perform sixteen hours of service during the 
twenty -four hours, and the entire building is inspected every four 
hoiirs, the inspection being registered by a service clock of the 
“American Watchman’s Tirue Detective System,” and the record is 
laid before the director every morning. The doorkeepers and watch- 
men are drilled twice a month. The greater number of those em- 



Y-)Ioyc(l wore })reviously in the service during the exposition, and may 
]>e considered as veteran firemen. Tlio electric conduits in the ])uild- 
ing, which supplf 40 arc lamps, are carefully inspected daily and put 
in order. In each of the four wings of the principal building the 
following apparatus is distributed: 2,500 feet of hose upon racks and 
reels, together with a hose carriage; 4 25-foot fire ladders; 7 fire poles 
of various lengths, with iron points and hooks to break through ceil- 
ings or to pull them down; 26 fire axes and 145 fire buckets. There 
are 8 fire hydrants within the principal building and 12 on the exter- 
ior, also 4 hose reels upon the galleries and 1 in each of the two side 
buildings. There are also provided and distributed 1 large chemical 
fire extinguisher of 55 gallons capacit3% supplied with 300 feet of 
hose, to reach every portion of the ))iiilding; 42 chemical hand extin- 
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guislaers, each of 4 gallons capacity, and 148 filled buckets with auto- 
matic covers' — 100 of them on the roof, filled, with about 442 gallons 
of water. There is also available the special high-water pressure 
system of the park, and definite arrangements are made with the city 
fire department for such extra service as may be needed. Fourteen 
lire alarms are distributed throughout the building, which give sig- 
nals, both in the room of the fire watch and in the distant room of the 
director. The offices in the upper story are provided with a mer- 
curial automatic fire-alarm system. Upon the roof a series of mer- 
curial thermostats have been placed which, at a temperature of 175^^ 

F., give the signal of alarm in the room of the fire watch, so that the 
situation of the fire is at once known." 

On account of the isolated location of the miisoum, everything that 
ingenuity can devise has been done to diminish the danger from fire, 
liable on account of tlie combustible nature of the building and furni- 
ture, and to meet accidents that ma}^ occur. I have described this 
system in such detail to show how careful people have ]>ecome in a 
city which has burned down within the memory of man. But with us, 
too, just as miidi care is desirable, for it is much more important to 
prevent a fire in museums, or to stop it when first started, than to 
extinguish it with the aid of the fire department, for the water thrown 
by engines is as destructive as the fire itself. A proof of this was 
given in January, 1901, at the fii*e in the old pathological institute of 
the Berlin University, in charge of Professor Virchov, where valuable 
material was destroyed by the water thrown to extinguish the fire. 

It impresses a German to find in America that generally no light- 
ning rods are in use — none at all, for example, on this museum. In 
Saxony there are very stringent police regulations in this regard. On 
inquiry about this matter in the United States I was told that the elec- 
tric wires served the same purpose.^ Considering the great diyness 
which exists in summer, together with the high degree of heat in the 
United States — I myself, on September 5, at 5 p. m., endured a 
temperature of 98^ F. in Chicago''' — I believe that in spite of all the 
cai'cful precautionaiy regulations, the expensive collections of the 
Columbian Museum are seriously endangered in this building, and I 

« For security against burglary a watchman in the halls of gems, as well as one at 
the entrance, must give assurance of his presence by a bell signal every quarter of 
an hour. There are also electric alarms in the same hall. 

^ I much doubt the accuracy of this view, for the protecting effect of lightning 
rods can not, in many cases, be denied, though nowhere in the United States are 
they required by police regulations, and what is more to the point, the fire insurance 
companies do not demand them; while on the other hand, mortgagees frequently 
demand security of buildings against cyclones. 

r This is blood heat. The highest observed temperature within a short time before 
was 100° F., on July 16 and 17, 1887. This was first exceeded on July 11, 1901, when ; 

it was 102° F. 
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would cong-ratiilate the cit^^ should it become able to place this collec- 
tion in a fireproof structure. 

When the iniiseiini was established the following seven departments 
were provided: Anthropologj^, geology, botan^y, zoology (exclusive of 
ornithology), ornithology, industrial arts, with two sections of trans- 
portation and railroads, and Columbus memorials. In 1896 there was 
added to this the department of monographic collections with the two 
sections, that of printing and graphic arts and musical instruments. 
In 1897, however, the departments wore reduced to five: Anthropol- 
ogy, botaii}^, gtolog}^, zoology (exclusive of ornithology), and orni- 
thology. Under anthropology is now embraced everything that was 
formerly in anthropology^, industrial arts, transportation, railroads, 
Columbus memorials, printing and graphic arts, and musical instru- 
ments. That there exists any essential reason for ci’eating a depai‘t- 
ment of ornithology distinct from zoology is not apparent. The 
anthropological department occupies the entire east wing (1-18, eth- 
nography; 81”94, America), the entire central pavilion (Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America and statues in the rotunda), a portion of the west 
wing (30-33 industrial arts), and the entire east portion (transporta- 
tion). The botanical department occupies all the galleries (fig. 33); 
the geological department the entire west pavilion and two halls of 
the western wing (35-36); and the zoological, including the ornitho- 
logical department, the greater portion, or two-thirds, of the west 
wing (19-27, 95-108). The installation is mentioned somewhat more 
in detail in the legend to fig. 32. 

The administi'ative organization is as follows: A board of 15 trus- 
tees, 6 of w^hom constitute a quorum, is divided into four committees, 
executive, finance, building, and audit. To this board are subject the 
salaried officials of the museum, at whose head stands the director 
who, up to this time, has not been a trained scientific man. Each 
section has a curator. Besides this, the anthropological and zoolog- 
ical sections have each an assistant curator, and the geological two 
assistant curators. The assistant of the anthropological section has 
special charge of ethnology. One of the geological assistants has 
charge of iialeontology. There are altogether nine professionally 
trained employ^ees, a number entirely insufficientfor this large museum. 
Finally, there is a librarian, a recorder, and 79 subordinates, including 
2 collectors, 1 osteologist, 3 taxidermists, 20 preparators, writers, ste- 
nographers, etc., 2 modelers, 1 inspector of buildings, 4 engineers, 6 
cabinetmakers, 4 painters, 12 doorkeepers, 5 laborers, 16 attendants, 
and 3 fire guards. 

The force is employed from 8.30 a. m., in some cases from 7. or 8, 
until 5 p. m. or till 5.30 p. m. in June, July, and August, wdth an 
hour for luncheon. The hours of labor in American museums are 
usually longer than in those of Europe. 
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The. ‘^'Corporation of the Field Columbian Museiiiii the 

following nieiul)ors: 

1. Corporate members, at present 65, who j)ay $20 eiitrance fee and 

16 

2. Patrons, now numbering 5, who have rendered soiiie special 
service to the museum. 

3. Honoraiy members, at present 4, who have distinguished them 
selves in science, art, or mechariics. 

4. Life members, now 81, who have contributed $500 at one- time. 

5. Annual members, now 415, who paj?' $10 a year.'^' 

The expenses of the museum from October 1, 1898, to September 
30, 1899, were, approximate!}^, $129,000,^ divided as follows: Salaries, 
$63,570; heating and lighting, $8,102; repairs and alterations, $10,560; 
furniture and fixtures, $17,485; books, binding, etc., $734;^’ collec- 
tions, etc., purchased, $14,703; installation expenses, $3,792; publica- 
tions, $1,683; general expenses, $5,460; fire protection, $2,836. 


The receipts were as follows: 

From South Park commissioners 815, 000 

Intercast on investments, etc 21,589 

Gifts. 6,750 

Members’ dues 3,830 

Checkroom fees (5 cents each) 1, 082 

Admissions (25 cents each) 5, 192 

Sale of guide books 368 

Cash on hand at beginning of year 5, 185 

Securities sold 71, (>25 


In 1S99“1900 the total receipts were $125,052, of which $85,000 was 
obtained from the sale of securities. The interest on investments had 
dropped from $21,589 in the previous year to $8,034. 

The rich merchants of Chicago would do well to so endow the Field 
Columbian Museum that it would not be necessary to encroach upon 
its capital for its ordinary running expenses, but if not the cit}" fathers 
will certainly undertake this duty. I do not in any case doubt, how- 
ever, but that the finances of the museum will be put on a sound ]>asis 
through the generosity of Chicago millionaires. 

The museum is open to the public from 9 a. m. to 4, or until 6 p, ni. in 
June, July, and August. On Saturdays and Sundays admission is 

«Only 415 members in the city having a population of 1,700,000, while the miiseiim 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences has, as already mentioned, 6,000 
members paying 85 each, in a population of 1,250,000, and the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York, with a population of 2,200,000, has 752 members 
paying 810 each. 

^Tliis is more than the yearly expenses for the entire 11 royal collecitions for arts 
and sciences in Dresden, In 4899-1900 the expenditures of the Columbian Museum 
reached 81-0,861. 

is proportionately but very little, but 2,348 books or periodicals were 
received in exchange for museum publications. 
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free; on other daj^s there is a charge' of -25 cents for adults and for 
children 10 cents. The pupils of the elementary and secondari^ public 
schools always 'have Tree admission. Umbrellas , and' .walking , sticks 
must lie. left at .the entrance and. U: fee of 5' cents, is charged for check- 
ing. , The annual average attendance for the past five years has been 
250,000. In 1898-99 the number of visitors was 223,3()4; in 1899-1900, 
266,899;^^ 21,447 and 28,110 of whom paid admission fees, and on the 
pa}" da}' s there 'were also admitted free 9,714 and 15,216 during those 
years. On Saturdays there came 54,490 and 56,717, and on Sundays 
137,653 and 166,856. The highest numbers on aiyy single day were 
6,709 and 6,839; and the minimum, in 1898-99, ivas 5. I am convinced 
that the number of visitors would be miieh greater if the museum were 
niore accessible. . From the central portion of the city, it takes an hour 
and a half by carriage, or half an hour by the electric or elevated roads, 
to reach the vicinity; or by rapid-transit road, running along the lake 
shore, ten minutes. For most visitors, however, it means a day's trip, 
for the city of Cliicago covers 187 square miles/' Surely the number 
of museum visitors would also be increased if the entrance f(?e was 
abandoned. In 1898-99 the fees amounted to not more than one- 
twentieth of the entire budget, the average attendance on the 260 pay 
days being only 82 persons, while in 1899 and 1900 this average was 
lOS visitors for whom the entire apparatus of surveillance must 1)0 
put in operation and the entire collection he submitted to the injurious 
ind lienee of light. Thus it happens that a greater number of persons 
annually visit the iucomparabiy smaller museum of the Academy of 
Sciences in Lincoln Park (see below"), w’hich allows free admission and 
is centrally located. In 1897 a patron of the museum endeavored to 
make it useful also for public instriu*tiou, and tc) excite the interest of 
youth, by offering forty prizes of from ^^5 to $50, amounting in all to 
about $300, to the pupils in the pu])lic schools of Illinois, for the best 
essay of 2,(H}0 to 3,000 wmrds, made w"ithout assistance, describing the 
museum or single portions of it. The result w"as very satisfactory'' 
and the attendance to the museum naturally increased.^’ 

<1 The American ^ruseiun of Natural History in New York was visiteh in iSOh by 
4oS,45l persons; in 1000 by 5l?;b522 persons. (See also j). ;T)0, ) 

It has three streets that are each 25 miles loiw, eras far as from Dresden to 
Sc'handau. Berlin (*o\'ers 36 square miles. From this, eonsiderinji: liie approxi- 
Muitivly equal pojmlation — 1,700,000 — an idea can l)e obtained of tlies(‘attered arran,tj:e- 
luent of tlie fjjreater part of Chicago. Dresden covers 18 square miles for a }H)piila- 
tion of 500,000. 

^‘8ee Piildicatioii No. 24, Report series, I, No. 3, p. 197 for 1S97. Details of the results 
have not been ]>nl>lished. There were about 70 essays liandt^d iti. The Carnegie 
^luseuni in Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, a new and very active institution, for whii:h a 
great future is in store, has, since 1896, offered annually a prize competition, and has 
reporte<i upon it in several publications which are of unusual interest, the last time in 
Puldication No. 6 of the museum entitled “Prize essay contest, 1890, 32 pages, with 5 
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In 'March, April, October, and November*, leotAims are , ^ive 
Saturdays, usiiall.y b}^ foreign men of science, but also b\^ the museum 
employees, for the most part illustrated by projections, for which pur- 
pose, in 1899--1900, 2,022 lantern slides were provided in the museum 
collections. Some of the employees of the museum, as the curators 
for botany, geology, and zoology, are at the same time teachers in the 
University of Chicago. 

The publications, undertaken on a large scale, were begun in 1894. 
There are six series, the volumes being issued in parts or pamphlets: 
The annual reports, and series on anthropology, botaiiy, geologj^, 
zoology, and ornithology. Up to the end of September, 1900, 8 vol- 
umes, comprising 50 single treatises, were almost completed, the 
greater part being zoological material. The museum also published 
in 1899 a quarto work of about 400 pages on the birds of eastern North 
America, by Charles B. Cory, with many hundreds of illustrations. 

plates.” It was open only to pupils of the secondary schools and the two sections 
(fourteenth and thirteenth grades) of the uppermost class of the Pittsburg grammar 
schools. The prizes were especially assigned for each class; 1 each for the fourth, 
third, second, and first year of the secondary schools and 1 each for the fourteenth 
and thirteenth grades of the grammar schools. (1 refer to my remarks upon tlie 
American schools in the t;hapter on The University of Chicago. ) Tliere were awarded 
in 1899 thirty-eight prizes, ranging in value from 12 to $25, liaving a total value of 
about ip250. The subject was “What I learned from five objects in the Carnegie 
Museum.” The essay must not exceed 1,200 words, and 3J weeks’ time was allowed 
for writing it. The pupils were advised to obtain information about the museum from 
their parents and friends; they could also use liooks, and the teachers were specially 
directed to further the matter, but it was a point of lionor that in the composition of 
the essay itself no help should be received. There were 401 essays handed in, of which 
245 were by girls, who also, with but one exception, won the first prizes. The prize 
winners were from 1 2 to 21 years of age. The Indian groups were selected 1 73 times; 
the flamingos 120 times, the mummies 121 times, the camel group 86 times, thq 
mastodon 64 times, etc. In all 220 different objects or groups of objects were treated. 
The boys inclined to choose themes which treated of war, sport, or business activity; 
the girls, those having historical significance and birds. In the above-cited publi- 
cation the names of the competitors were published as well as the essay which won 
the first prize. This was by a young girl 18 years old, and was entitled ‘ ‘ Fragments of 
Creation,” She had treated of the following five subjects: The human skull, arm, 
and hand in the animal series, the gar pike, the Rosetta stone, and the meteorites. 
The introduction and conclusion as well as the transitions between the different parts 
were conceived in a religious spirit. In 1900 there were obtained for a similar prize 
competition 843 essays. (See W. J. Holland, The Carnegie Museum, in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, LIX, 1901, p. 19.) Pittsburg had, in 1899, among 321,616 
inhabitants, 46,266 school childx'en, of which 1,823 were in the three secondary 
schools. As the.se essays came chiefly from the secondary schools their proportion 
to the 1,823 pupils was something enormous. In the three secondary schools there 
were 23 male teachers and 41 female teachers. In the 79 elementary schools there 
were 27 male teachers and 878 female teachers. The schools cost the city in 1899 
$875,000. (Report concerning the public schools for 1897 to 1 900, Pittsburg, 1900, 123 
pages, with tables. ) [These prize-essay contests were also continued in 1901 and 1902 
with great success.] 
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A Guide appeared in 1900, in its sixth edition, 176 pages, with iiuuiy 
plans; it could be made more useful to the visitor by indexes. From 
the sixth annual report, forming a volume of 612 pages, with 64 plates, 
: together with the Guide and a little pamphlet entitled An Historical 

and Descriptive Account of the Field Columbian Museum, 90 pages, 
with illustrations and plans, a good idea can be obtained of the origin 
and condition of this great museum. 

The library contains 24,000 volumes, and is excellently catalogued 
upon cards alphabetically and sj^^stematically arranged according to 
^ Dewey- s system somewhat modified (see p. 399 of this paper). 

There is ex’^en a topical catalogue of the most important papers in 
scientific journals and in the publications of scientific societies — an 
unusual but ver}’- useful thing. The library also has a duplicate card 
catalogue of the John Crerar Library (see p. 461), with 23,000 titles, 

; arranged alphabetically with its own cards — an excellent plan for the 

scientific worker in Chicago. 

; The catalogues of the collection are kept in the most scrupulous, 

careful, and exemplary order, for which purpose extra clerks are re- 
quired. In the archives are preserved all the original documents of 
i the collections, which are each provided with a permanent number, 

and receipts are always taken when these documents are delivered to 
I one of the department employees. Besides, the registers are kept in 

I books and on cards. Up to October, 1900, there were 94 volumes 

r of the catalogue, with 215,000 entries, as well as 75,000 cards.^ 

The method of cataloguing, to which I paid especial attention in the 
j anthropological department, is as follows:* Every newly acquired col- 

I lection, immediateiy upon its arrival, is assigned a number and given 

I an accession card. This card bears, in addition to a serial number, the 

I name of the collector, the manner of acquisition of the collection by 

the museum, the place and date of the collection, the numbers assigned 
I to the specimens, and a general statement of the nature of the collee- 

I tion. This card, together with an^’^ lists or correspondence that relate 

to the collection, is deposited in a stout envelope made for the pur- 
pose, which also bears the name of the accession. This envelope forms 
f part of the historical file of the department. Both accession card and 

envelope, together with all correspondence, are made out in duplicate, 
one set being retained in the oflice of the curator, the other being sent 
to the recorder's office. Each object in the collection is then num- 
, bered to correspond with the number on a card which bears the name 

of the object, with a drawing of the same if deemed necessary, the 
tribe or locality whence the specimen came, the name of the collector, 

«See the Jmerican Ayitlir apologist^ n. s., I, 1899, p. 478. 

?>In America everything, as one may say, is registered upon cardboard of definite 
i size, and the (‘atalogues are therefore called ‘^eard catalogues,’’ This ‘‘(Jard cata- 

f logiip system” is exceedingly practical. 
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and, fhialiv, lh<^ locution of the specimen in the museum — whether it })c 
on unci, if so, svhere, or whether it has been placed in the 

temporurv or exchange storage room. The information coiitaiiHai on 
the cards is next transferred to the department inventory books under 
the appropriate numbers. Each card, as well as each eiitrv in tlie 
inventory, also bears the accession number. The cards are then col- 
lectively filed in a card cabinet under the accession number, each group 
of cui’ds being provided with an index card. The collection is tinally 
indexed in a single large volume under the name of the collector, the 
locality, and the tribe. The advantages of this system are many and 
obvious. It can be determined at a glance wdiat collections are in pos- 
session of the department from any locality or tribe in the world, as 
wudl as ascertained what collections the department may possess from 
any individual, as collector or donor or through purchase. From the 
accession number under any of these entries one can refer to the his- 
torical tile for the lists or for the correspondence; or with the same 
ac(*essi()n number he may turn to the inventory book or to the card 
(catalogue for a description or for the exact location of the specimens 
themselves. On the other hand, from the number of any given speci- 
men, r(rf(U‘enec may bo made at once to the inventory book for its 
localit}" or tribe; or, from the accession mimhcr there givtm. the cor- 
res])ondence in the historical tile relating to the collection as a wliole 
ina}^ be consulted. The method of cataloguing used in the botanical 
department is also very complete in its way; it is described in the 
Annual Kcport for i899-19U0, pages 440-442. 

In such a coinpli(*ated system there is naturally much clerical w-ork 
necessary, ])ut the expense of this is more than repaid hy the saving 
of time which the excellent arrangement occasions. One can with the 
greatest ease obtain information concerning anything, and on tlie ])asis 
of its documents prepare exchange catalogues, of which already se^'eral 
extensive ones have appeared. In 1899-1900 the increase was 04,921 
numbers in 286 entries; in 1898-99, 17,348 in 305; in 1897-98, 74,200 
in 362. 

The officials undertake many extensive collecting tours, the expenses 
of which are usually defrayed by patrons of the museum. When I 
was there in September, 1899, 1 met only a few of the museum staff. 
The curator of the Jioological department was on the Pacific Ocean; 
that of the ornithological department, wdth his assistants and a })repar- 
ator, were in Honolulu; the curator of the botanical depaiduKuit had 
that year made a voyage to the West Indies; the assistant curator of 
the zoological department had, among other collecting tours, made 
on(‘ to the Pacific coast; the curator of the anthropological department 
had made a tour to northwest America and other regions; and the 
assistant curator of paleontology had made explorations in W\u>ming. 
In the year 1896 the curator of the zoological department had under- 
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taken a |oume,y to Africa for tlie purpose of collecting speciiiieus for 
tile museum,.. , 

The labeling of the collection is canied on with the greatest energy, 
and everywhere one gets the impression of a museum well provided 
wdth descriptive and instructive labels, particularly well printed. 
The teudeiuyy to instruct the public in this respect is, in America 
generally, more marked than with us. The printing estaf>lishinent of 
the museum prepared in 1898-99 over 7,000 labels, some \'ei‘y large, 
8,500 of them for the anthropological department, and furnisliod also 
95,000 other pieces of printed matter. In 1899-1900 nearly 8,000 
la])e]s were printed in the museum, 2,700 of >vhich were for the 
zoological department, and there were also furnished 100,000 copies 
of other printed matter. 



Fig. 34.— Field Columbian Museum. Case with movable partition. 


The photographic establishment of the museum in 1898-99 prepared 
548 negatives, 280 prints, 253 lantern slides, and other material; in 
1899-1900 the corresponding figures were 1,148, 1,075, and 343. 

The arrangtmient and installation of the entire museum gives, in 
general, a pleasing impression, especially in the geological and botan- 
ical departments, which offer many models, notwithstanding that in 
particular cases the methods and kinds of installation do not always 
come up to strict requirements. It should be remembered, however, 
that the whole work has been accomplished w^ithin a few- years, and 
that some appliances already existing had to be accepted. There are, 
for instance, remaining from the exposition of 1893 many cases and 
desks with clumsy wooden frames and sides; but neither does the 
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recently procured furniture meet the rigorous requirements of to-day, 
BOtwithstaiiding pains have been taken to im^ent sonie iiew 
cases. Ill the ethnological ' section, for example, are seen large glass 
cases with 'wooden frames and ■clumsy supports, eritirehd destitute of 
doors, the sides being made of plate and the top of ground glass. 
One of the narrow sides of the frame can be unscrewed. The objects 
are now hung either directly or by supports on both sides of a mov- 
able partition provided with a foot piece, which is then shoved into tin* 
case. As these partitions are frequently not as higli as the case itself, 
they do not look well. Theivean also be used as ba(*ks by shoving 

them in along the side (fig. :U). 
If an object must be changed, or 
is required for study, the great 
frame must be unscrewed with 
the aid of several persons. As a 
similar but much more elegant 
and entirely dust-proof case witli 
iron framework and doors can 
noiv be furnished, the principle 
of the screwed frame that pre- 
vailed fifty or one hundred years 
ago can not be recommended.^^ I 
also give an illustration of the con- 
struction of the ease top, with its 
disproportionately heavy wood- 
work in which, for stiffening, 
there is riveted an inset of 
wrought iron, half an inch thick 
and 4 inches wu'de, together with 
an illustration of the wooden par- 
tition (fig. 35). This partition is 
11 feet long, li inches thick, 5 feet 
high; its foot piece is 12 feet long, 
1 foot 6 inches wide, 1 foot high. 
The glass cases for the man}^ large and often very remarkable and 
beautifully displayed zoological and ethnographical groups also have 
no doors, but nevertheless they have similar clumsy framework and 
bases. In the horizontal show cases the base has, indeed, the appe^ar- 
ance of a closet, but the space is hollow and unused. Other types of 
glass cases in use in this museum are shown in figs. 36-37 ; fig. 36 is a 
neat style; the supports are of gas pipe of from three-eighths to a half 
inch in diameter, but the small panels of the top injure it; fig. 37 shows 
hanging shelves. Style fig. 88 is the hollow base and the inner 

U this is compared with what the curator of this department says concerning 
the cases in European museums (G. A, Dorsey, Ametlcan AnihropoJofjht^ n. s,, I, 
1899, p. 471), one (*an only exclaim:. J>e gustibus non est disputandam! 



Fig. 35.— Field Columbian Museum. Top and 
X)tirtition of (.*ase shown in fig. 34. 
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arrangement of a case or stand inclosed b}- glass doors and especially 
constructed for lighting from above; it is about 9 feet long, 1 foot broad, 
and 7 feet high, its base being 2 feet high; the woodwork is clumsy 
and the arrangement of the shelf supports, with four standards, is 
obstructive. Similar stands are used throughout the museum and do 
not generally add to its beauty; when, however, the exhibits do not 
need to be inspected on all sides, these stands are arranged as a four- 
sided well-lighted pyramid that excellently answers the purpose for 
which it is constructed. The new cases are of mahogan}" or of other 
wood polished black. In showing the collection of skeletons, black 
backgrounds are often employed, as in seveial European museums, 
but the setting of the skele- 
tons (contrasts disagreeably 
with this black background 
and their mounting is some- 
times rude. 

While some of the great 
mammal and bird groups 
are displayed in a strikingly 
beautiful manner, there were 
many of inferior character, 
for example, in the ornitho- 
logical department, although 
the museum is developing 
so rapidly that perhaps even 
these may now have given 
place to better ones. 

In the botanical department 
there were found very pra(‘.- 
tical herbarium cases which 
sliowed a good utilization of 
space {%, 89). They are 
nearly 7 feet high, 3 feet 4 
inches wide, and have each 
45 compartments, 5 inches high, and 3 sliding shelves. They stand in 
pairs, back to back, with sufficient intervening space for the doors to be 
pushed back out of the way. The doors slide on tracks, which also hold 
each pair of cases rigidly together. The door is hinged at <'/(/, hung to 
the wing piece (AW), which slides to and fro with it on the track, and 
during this movement the door is always supported by a noiseless 
castor which is screwed into a block of hard wood, Zl, that serves as a 
check to the door when pushed back and as a foot press when locking it 
after closing. The door is opened as widely as the wing piece will 
allow and then shoved back. In closing, one pulls the key of the lock, 
the door is run along the track as far as the rolling pins del permit, 



Fig. 30. — Field Columbian Museum. Types of oases and 
raeks. 
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and thou swung- shut. These cases ottci* iiiaiiy advantage's and are 
ingeniouslv designed, hut they ‘should ])e made of iron insli'ad of wood, 
tor they would then he more secure against dust and tire. (vSeo also 
lieport for 18i)9 and 1900, p. 450, Plate XLVL) This remark will 
apply likewise to the wooden cases of the.entire miiseiun. In tliis (‘on- 
neetion may ])e mentioned the pasteboard hox(\s still used, instead of 
tin, foi- the display of minerals and the like. I do not doubt hut that 
the Field (Vdumhian Museum will in time have !-(H*()urse to iron (*ases, 
h(* it only as a se(airity from lire, and that then ex(‘ellent designs will 
he brought forth by the advanced technical skill of America.'^ BettiU* 
cases are, also to b(' desired on a(‘C()unt of security against dust, foi* in 
the great halls of this palace, designed for a former exposition and 

all commiinieating with each 
other, the dust spreads un- 
impeded over every thing and 
is very troublesome. 

A collection of coins is siis- 
peiided between glass plates — 
a \'ery, pretty ],:nethod, l)i.it 
som e vd 1 at cl u i nsi 1}^ e x:ec u ted. 
here. 

The overcrowding of the 
exhibition space alread}' men- 
tioned is occasioned partly bj^ 
the fact tliat far too nnudi 
is exhibited. Objects must 
rTrC 1 , ■ A, rp r 1 often be displaved because 

FUi. 87.— Fi(‘l<'l Columbian Mustiiuii. Types’ of eases and ^ 

racks. the douors demand it, and the 

result is that there are fre- 
({ueiitly hundreds of almost identical specimens, as in the ethno- 
graphic division, which are valuable for study but (piite superlliious 
in a public collection, the more so as light fades them. Besides, by 
reducing the number of exhibits space could lie found for work- 
rooms, now ([uite insufficient throughout. There have been provided, 
as in the American Museum of Natural History in New York (see page 
of the earlier portion of this paper), very practieal, tight-closing 
till boxes, with easily sliding compartments, for thc^ preservation of 

From the eritieistn made ]>y L. P. Gratai'ap in liLs article, Tlu' ]\Iakiii,a' of a 
Muf^eiim, in the Archltcdu ral llecavd^ IX, 1900, j>. 893, on iron eases, lioth upiialit 
and lioriy.ontal, as “clumsy and ugly forms” (tig. 17), whi('h are the only ones with 
which he is acijuainted, one would not think the prospect of such a reform in America 
was very favoralile. The hoiKwed curator of the mineralogical section of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in New York, who has an interest in and knowl- 
edge of the technical side of museum administration possessed by few experts, 
would certainly change his view if he became aw^are <.if the better results in this line 
in Europe. 
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skins, plants, ntc., BO indies long, 20 inches high, and 18 inches deep, 
made by the American Can Companj", Bowling (jreen Building, IStmv 
Y ork and Cliicago, and costing flO. These are also made in various 
other dimensions. They- often stand piled in the workrooms to the 
veiy ceiling. 

In conclusion 1 will hastily sketch the museum collection, though 
from its gi*(Mit profusion 1 can give the reader but a feeble idea of its 
exhibits., I must limit myself to enumerating a few principal objects. 

dfqxiTthh'M . — ^The archeologyr and ethnology of 
North America stand in the foreground. Among the most interesting, 
archeologicall.y, is the colleadion of the Hopewell Mound group in 
Ohio, with a lai’ge series 
of copper, stone, and lione 
ornaments and imple- 
ments, among which is a 
deposit of 8,000 stone 
implements. Well repre- 
sented in a prehistoric 
way are Illinois, Arkan- 
sas, Wisconsin, Michigan, 

Now Jerse^y Tennessee, 

California, New Mexico, 
and Arizona. There is 
also a large collection of 
casts from the sculptures 
of Yucatan. 

In the ethnological lield 
there are very complete 
representations of the 
Kwakiutl and Bellacoola 
of the northwest coast, 
the Kulanapan of California, the Hopi of the Southwest, the Sioux and 
Aigonkin^ of the Plains. I further mention houses, totem poles, and 
the other ethnogiTiphical equipment of the Haidas of Alaska, Eskimo 
materials from North Greenland, Alaska, and Eastern Siberia, group 
exhi])its of the villages, houses, and industrial occupations of the Zuhi, 
Hopiy' etc., with life-size figures. One of the seven Hopi villages, 
()rai!)i, in Arizona, is— so to speak — here reproduced complete, sous 
fully to sliow the interior and household life of the Indian of to-day. 
I\) this is added a collection of over 4,000 pieces of prehistoric pot- 
tery from the near-by Ho})i ruins. Further, there are exact imita- 
tions of nine altars and sand mosaics as they are used in ceremonials 
of the Hopi, whose religious life is especially well represented. 



Fio'. 38.— Field Columbian Mnseiim. Types of cases and raeks. 


See also the detailed description of these Hopi collections in Science, n. s., XIII, 
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The ethnology of South America is illustrated by extensive collec- 
tions from Colombia, Venezuela, British Guiana, and the region of 
the Gran Chaco; the prehistoric, by similar ones from Colombia, 
Ecuador, Peru, and Chile. Melanesia is the best represented in the 
South Sea division. Asia is at pi'esent represented from its eastern 
coast alone; the Korea collection is especially good; Java and Ceylon 
also offer some very notable objects used for theatrical and dramatic 
performances. Africa is represented only by special regions, such as 
the Congo basin and Portuguese Southwest Africa.'^ In European 
Hi'cheology there are shown many reproductions of the bronzes in the 

Naples Museum, as well as 
bronzes and wall decora- 
tions from Bosco reale and 
Grecian, Roman, Etruscan, 
and Phmniciao originals. 
About a thousand objects 
from the Swiss lake dwell- 
ings are shown, and some 
also from prehistoric Eng- 
land. 1 can not, however, 
begin to enumerate all. 

The section of transpor- 
tation is given a prominent 
place, and one may say that 
no age and no land has been 
disregarded. It begins by 
showing how primitive 
peoples carry their chil- 
dren and their goods, sho ws 
all sorts of litters, pack ani- 
mals, and other 'beastS"'' of"' 
burden, carriages with 
solid and spoke wheels, and 
at last illustrates the cm tire 
development of the, locomotive. It is impossible to touch upon every 
thing in a limited spac^e. Tlie peoples of America from Alaska to 
Brazil are especially well represented. So, also, the development of 
railway travel, shown with great completeness, is of historic interest. 
Serial cards indicate how the railways of America have inciTased 
every ten years. The water and wagon transportation is also shown 
in just as complete a manner. One may see a "‘Scythian’- cart 

c^See also P. Ehrenreich’s detailed description of this portion of the Museum in 
the Zdtschrift filr Ethnologie, 1900, pp. 18-23, and G, A. Dorsey’ vS paper, tlie Depart- 
ment of Anthropology of the Field Columbian Museum — a Eeview of Six Years, 
American AnthropologiBt, n. s., II, 1900, pp. 247-265. 
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(replica), a Nile boat of the fifth eentmy B. C., an Etruscan boat as a 
chilcFs pltythinjs' (replica), the caraTOls of Columbus, and a Viking’^s 
ship. 

The pliiA sico-anthropological collection is verj notable, and is among 
the best in tlie world. It must be the richest in human skeletons, 
although only in American ones. I did not get the exact number of 
skulls and skeletons, but there must be several thousand. Many hun- 
dreds of skulls and skeletons are from the tribes of the northwest 
roast, the Blackfoot, Alg-onkin, and allied Indians, from the mounds 
in Oliio and the prehistoric graves in New Jersey. The Flatheads of 
the Columbia River are repi*esented by a series of complete skeletons, 
witli 100 artificiall}^ deformed skulls; Peru with over 150 complete 
skeletons and many skulls. There are also 90 skulls from New Griiinea, 
some Maoris, and a small series from many regions of the earth. An 
instrnctive exhibition is made in B3 eases of selected pieces from 
the large collection. There is one case devoted to each of the follow- 
ing: Craniometric nomenclature, sexual variation in the skeleton, 
variation in the cranial sutures; varieties at the glabella, pterion, and in 
the or]>its; varhition in the nasal region and degrees of prognathism; 
variations in the intermaxillary suture, mastoid process, shape of 
palate, and direction of palatine sutures; yariations in the lower jaw, 
lachrymal bones, and occipital condyles, the clavicle and scapula, 
the dentition, the sternum and bones of the pelvis, the humerus and 
the tibia, the femur; skulls of different capacity and various cephalic 
indices; skulls showing vuiriations in the orbital, nasal, and dental 
indices; in the facial, palatal, and bizygo-stephanic indices; variations 
in the scapula, lumbar, sacral, and pelvic indices; i)athologieal skulls, 
artificially deformed skulls, trephined skulls from Peru. Six cascvs are 
devoted to disarticulated skeletons showing pathological or anomalous 
characters; one to models of the brain; one to casts of cranial cavities, 
including those of animals; two to skeletons of gorillas and men of vari- 
ous races; two to the chemical constituents of the human body; one to 
life masks of the races of eastern Asia and of Oceania. There is added 
to this an anthropometric laboratoxy, with the needful instruments. 
This department was specially oi'ganized by Dr. Franz Boas, a Ger- 
main now at the Ameri(^an Museum, in New York, and jmofessor in 
Columbia University. I have descxibed the physico-anthropological 
collection with more relative fullness because a similar one can hardly 
be found elsewhere, and it ma}^ perhaps lead to imitations. The pres- 
ent competent curator of this department, after a visit to European 
museums, expressed the opinion that as to the exhibit of physical 
anthropology none of them could compax’6 with the Field Columbian 
Museum in Chicago, wherein I agree with him. 

■ ''Kt. a. Dorsey: American Avithropologist, n, s., I, 1899, p. 463. 
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Botaidml -There was obtained from the World's Fair, 

bountifully installed both in geogTaphic sequence and in a monographic^ 
manner, an unasually extensive collection of woods, forest prod- 
luits, such as fruits, resins and the like, ti!)er>s, and other ocoiioniicul 
plant uroducts, in a profusion that is, perhap>s, wdthout a parallel. 
Especial attention is given to pi-oducts having a domestic and practi(*al 
value, such as cotton, tobacco, hemp, grains, tea, cottee, spices, dye- 
stuffs, etc. Forestry is illustrated by nionographic exhibits. From 
one and the same tree there are shown blocks, leaf- bearing braiicdies, 
and flowers; photographs of the species at various ages; pieces of its 
hark, (*ross sections of the stem, planks in various stages of working up 
to a, polished condition; besides a colored chart of the geographic distri- 
bution of the species, statistical data coiicerniag its weight, liardness, 
density, and heating value, so that any one, from his own standpoint, 
may obtain information and instruction. In this wa}" Latin Amer- 
ica is especially well represented, and there are economical botanical 
products from iiussia, Japan, Korea, Ceylon, British India, Johore, 
North America, Mexico, Guatemala, Jamaica, British Guiana, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Brazil, Paraguay, and the Argentifie Bepiiblic. 
Eeceritly there has been installed a complete collection of the timber 
trees of North America. The herbarium contained, In October, IffOO, 
about 80,000 plants, and is, like the whole vast department, especially 
well organized. Particular attention is paid to American plants, and 
the collection is rich in North American and West Indian species. 

Geological department, — The collections are arranged in two series — 
one S 3 %stematic, the other economic. The systematic is divided, as is 
usual, into paleontological, mineralogical, lithological, structural and 
dynamical sections. The paleontological section is chroiiologieall\^, and 
within each period zoological arranged. Much attention is gi ven to the 
collecting of fossil vertebrates of the western United States, a region 
specially rich in this regard. I will name, as an example, the material 
obtained in South Dakota in 1898 relating to Titajiother! mn ingms 
Marsh, a mammal resembling a rhinoceros and nearly 10 feet long, and 
the extensive material collected in 1899 in MWoming relating to land 
reptiles (dinosaurs) known eis Bro7ifosaurns^ Oreoscn/rio^, (daaipto.saaras^ 
iroromarus,) etc. , the last named having a femur over 5 feet/ long. The 
mineralogical section is arranged according to Dana. In the section 
of structural and dynamical geology there are shown, among other 
things, cave products (stalactites, stalagmites, and the like), in a 
great cave naturally arranged. The economic series illustrates the 
occurrence of minerals and ores which have economic importance, 
the processes by which they are extracted, and their application in the 

Recently there have come to the Columbian Museum dinosaur remains of yet 
lurj^er animals, among which is a femur over 6 feet 6 inches in length. (See K, S. 
Riggs, in t^cienre, April 5, 1901, p. 549.) 
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m'ts and iodiiistries. These economic, collections are arranged in s 3 \s~ 
teiiiatic series Acith geogTaphic subdivisions. Because of the profusion 
of this material I can oiih^ mention' a small part: Comprehensive 
(‘xhibits of CTmibustd^ minerals of the United States according to 
their occiirreiice, their compositioiu their economic value, etc.: the 
building and ornamental stones of the United States; the kinds of mar- 
ble and such like, also those of many European countries (in cases like 
iig. 38); the metallurgy of the precious and base metals, the metal- 
lurgical process being represented ly groups, in which pieces of the 
ore, the smelted product, and the combustible materials used are dis- 
phryed with the help of labels and converging and diverging lines 
showing what materials go into the furnace and the resulting products, 
with all the intermediate stages; their composition, peculiarities, uses, 
etc., are given in printed descriptions, so that tiny one seeking infor- 
mation can get all the necessary data at once. A striking collection 
of precious and decorative stones, and a collection of meteorites which 
fills an entire room, are conspicaous. 

The vast and copious collection of this department is remarkable 
for its instructive and often elegant installation. I ^vould have been 
glad to include illustratioiivS of entire rooms like those shown in the 
annual reports of the museum. I should certainl\" not neglect to 
mention the model of the moon, 18 feet in diameter. 

Zoi)Io(jlcid und oniitiwlogieal dejyartinent . — The most striking feature 
of this department is, first of all, the excellent representation in large 
glass cases of groups of animals, such as orang-outang’s, chimpanzees, 
nose apes, musk oxen, black sheep from Alaska, gazelles, antelopes, 
leopards, hyenas, herons, etc. Sometimes the secondary work of 
artificial foliage and the like is somewhat obtrusive, but these groups 
excellentl}’ fulfill their object of attracting the general public, tliough 
the,v also require much space. The s 3 xstematic collection has not yet 
received the same (‘onsideration, for the proper preparation and instal- 
lation of a large series of animals can not be accomplished in a short 
time. The skeletons stand in a room adjacent to the systematic collec- 
tion. About 1U,(H)0 species of shells are shown in horizontal cases of 
not especiall}" pleasing construction. 

The Field Columbian Museum would do well to souuDvhat contract 
its programme and lop off several branches which have Jed it too far in 
iU’ attempt to embrace all possible lines of human interest, so that it 
imiy devote itself in a scientific way to the natural sciences and to 
ethnograply still more than it does now. There is still clinging to it 
too much unimportant material from the World’s Fair, but one can 
<)ril 3 " look with real admiration at this museum, which has sprung out 
of the earth in so short a time. If it secures, as is exx>ected, a new 
building, I do not doubt but that it will astonish the world 1)3" its 
ability and compete with the first museums for precedence. 
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10, CHICAGO ACADEMY OF SOIENOES. 

Ill the year 1857 an association ‘‘ to promote science’' was organized 
under the name of ‘"The Chicago Academy of Natural Sciences.’' it 
began at once to make collections, but the commercial crisis of that 
year was unfavorable to the development of the enterprise. 

In 1859 and 1865 the association was incorporated under the name 
'’‘The Chicago Academy of Sciences.” Encouraged personally 1>3’ L. 
Agassiz, they laid in 1863 the foundation of a scientific museum, wiiicli 
was deposited in a house near the present city hall. The collections 
were enlarged with the help of expeditions, but in 1866 some of them 
were destroyed by fire, after which accident the acadeni}" began the 
construction of a fireproof building 50 feet long 55 feet wide, and 50 
feet high, not far from the present AuditoiTum. 

In 1868 the first meeting was held in the new building, which was 
of brick, the floors of iron and tiles, the stairs and main doors of iron, 
and the windows with iron shutters. The museum was in the tipper 
story, 28 feet high, a large space with broad galleries, and was soon 
filled with precious collections, including 10,000 glasses with crustaceans 
and 8,000 species of marine shells, and the librar^y was also largel}^ 
increased. 

In 1871, at the great conflagTation, however, everything was 
destroyed, although at the beginning of the fire the}" had trusted in the 
supposed security of the building, but not the least thing was left of 
the collections. Not more than twelve days after this disaster it was 
decided to erect a new building on the same spot. In that building 
the first meeting was held in 1873, but in consequence of pecuniary 
difficulties the academy was obliged to leave these quarters in 1886 and 
store its collections. 

In 1891 a plan was considered of associating with the new Univer- 
sity of Chicago, but the members preferred not to sacrifice their inde- 
pendence, and when a rich citizen, M. Lafiin, offered to spend §75,000, 
and the Lincoln Park board ottered a space and §25,000 for a new 
building, the architects, Normand S. Patton and Reynolds Fisher, of 
Chicago (now the firm Patton, Fisher & Miller), were charged with 
making the plans. They designed a building of 750 feet frontage and 
a dome 130 feet high, of which plan, however, only the nortluu’n- 
side building could be executed (Plate 16). It lies isolated in Lincoln 
Park, in the northern part of the city, at the lake near the zoologi(*ai 
garden and the hothouses of the park, and called after its patron, who 
died in 1897, the “Matthew Laflin Memorial Building.” The museum 
was opened to the public in 1894. This wing (part) is 133 feet long, 
61 feet wide, and 70 feet high, and is fireproof. The wooden floors 
are laid on cement; the cases, desks, and other furniture, the doors 
and sash are of wood. With respect to the fireproof construction I 




Chicago Academy of Sciences. 
Completed portion. 
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received tlio t\)l lowing inf ormatioii from Mr.^ Patton /whose ac(| uni iit- 
aiice I had made at the Union League Club of Chicago: 

As to the iiuiterials of eonstraction, the iron coin nms are covered with porous 
terra cotta ari<l finished by plastering with Keene's cement upon the terra cotta. 
The ti reproofing of the biiilding in general is effected by application of hollow tile 
known under tlie name of ‘‘soft tile,” or “x^cirous terra cotta.” They are prepare<l 
of a mixture of day with sawdust in the kiln. The sawdust is destroyed and the 
clay iiec'omes porous or spongy by this jirocess. 

The floor ardies are of 6 by 0 inch tile, segmental in form, and of about 11 feet 
span, ami resting upon iron beams which run from the outside piers to the corre- 
sponding columns of the interior. 

Tlse plaster is laid directly upon the under side of the tile ar<*.hes, so that the 
ceilings (‘onsist of a, row of arches. 

The roof is constructed of iron supports which, like rafters, run up and down the 
slojie at intervals of about 5 feet. On the upper side of these rafters T supports, 2J 
Inches liroad and of the same height, are laid horizontally at intervals of 2 feet, upon 
which rest hollow tiles that liave the form of books and therefore are called book tile. 
The book tile form a continuous surface upon wdiich the roof tiles are laid. First 
the book tile are covered with a waterproof mass and then the so-called “ Spanish 
style” of roofing is applied, w’here the roof tiles are nailed directly down upon the 
book tile that let the nails enter easily and also hold them firmly, as they are of 
porous clay. All }>arts of the iron frame of the roof are made fireproof by a cover of 
]>lastere{l hollow tih^; there is no uncovered metal in the whole building. The 
security against fire of the vaulted ceiling over the central hall of the museum is 
<*ffecte<l in the following w-ay: This ceiling is made of a stetd frame covered by 
expandtKi metal lath, and plastered from below with hard cement mortar. After 
this piaster has become hard, the exterior (upper) side was plastered the same way, 
so that the ceiling consisted of a solid mass of plaster about 2 inches thick, in the 
midst of which the expanded metal is embedded. Thereby it was made so solid 
that a person could walk on it. * 

The interior walls of the building are covered with vertical wooden furring Jfi 
inches apart; this is covered with expanded metal lath that is plastered. Here the 
wooden furring wonhl not allow a fire to spread, because it is inclosed in front by 
the plaster, on the hack l>y the brick wall, and above and below by the fireproof 
ceiling. 

Tlie staircases are of iron. 

In many buildings columns are treated as disagreeable necessities, which are spaced 
as far apart as possible with little regard to anything except to make them incon- 
spicuous. In this building the columns are treated as the most important feature in 
th<^ interior architedure. The design of the building proceeded from the interior 
outward. In the first j)lace, it was determined what should be the proper dimen- 
sions of the cases in which exhibits are to l)e placed. It was found that 3| feet was 
the most economical and effective width for the double cases, and that 6^ feet 
between the cases gives an amj^le width of alcove; therefore it was arranged so that 
there, should be a case against each pier, and the piers are to be placed 10 feet on 
centers, and the columns are to be exactly opposite the piers. To this arrangement 
the exhibition cases fitting in between the columns and the piers on the outside 
walls, form a part of the architecture of the building; and the windows coming, in 
every case, in the alcoves between the cases give a most perfect lighting to the speci- 
mens. This arrangement of columns will give to the interior an effect of size much 
greater than reality, and will prevent that appearance of emptiness which museum 
buildings are apt to i)ave. . ^ - 

As we predi(?t that the exterior of the buildiitg will be a prominent landniark in 
Chicago's architecture, we venture the assertion that the interior, small though it be, 
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wiii iittract Jiiiich attention from those interested in nnisenins. ai'e many 

museums whidi a])])ear to have been erected on the theory tliaf tliey were sim|>ly 
stora^^e warehouses for the safe-keeping of specimens. This building is desiLOied <m 
the theory that a museum is a place for the effective display of specirnons: in which 
case it is important to bear in mind that bare white walls and mean architectural 
surroundings will belittle the value of whatever is contained tiierein; wliile a ricii 
architectural setting will give to the public a true impression of the \'a1iH‘ of die rol- 
loctions displayed for their benefit. « 

The plan of this finished wng is one of the best that I ever have 
vseen in a museum, and it is to be regretted that only such a small [lart 
of the whole could be executed. The construction was developed from 
within, since the most perfect use of space was based upon those 
dimensions of the cases and the space between them that are con- 
sidered the very best, and not until then were the interior and exterior 
architecture fitted to these demands. Therefore, as can be seen in 


the plans of the first . floor 
and part of the se'COiid or 
gallery floor, tigs. 40,41, the 
cases all around stand ex- 
actly between the .columns 
and the piers between tlie. 
windows, and, the}"' all re- 
ceive t!iei.r light 'froni the 
side 'except two .of .theiii, 
that couki just as 'well .have 
been placed in so.n:ie' .otlier 
position. This is. f l^elieve, 
the most correct principle, but the diiuensioiis, without exception, 
have all been made too small; from this fact, besides sonu^ others, the 
people crowd too much in the spaces between the cases. But this only 
happened because the means wt re so limited that the architects wawe 
compelled to use minimum measures. Otherwise the}^ would have 
built on broader plans. 

The building has the following horizontal divisions (fig. 42): 

1. A high basement for laboratory wxirk, packing, lienting, store- 
rooms, etc., and a dark chamber, parth" cemented and furnished most 
practicall3u 



Fkj. 40.— -Chicago Academy of Seienees. Plan of first 
floor. 


^^ Mr. Patton quite recently, 1903, wrote me in respect to tlu^se nMnarks: 

It is a matter of no small satisfaction that my prophecy siionld come trueimly 
ten years later, and that your description would recogni/.e the sci<MUitic method 
which had been applied to the planning of this building. I realize that the dimen- 
sions are all minimum, and should be increased, if possible, for any hnihling likely 
to have such large crowds as visit this building, but when visiting New York City 1 
was struck with the enormous waste of floor area from the la(‘k of atltmlion given to 
the spacing of the windows, so that comparatively few exhibits could he ]>laced in a 
given space, and my objerctwas to give the maximum c^apacity consistent witli proper 
lighting and access. 
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^2, First floor with entrance hall, that is used for exhi])ition purposes 
(in the middle a large group of Hamirigoes), library, herbarium, besides 
a lecture room (with book shelves at the sides), olHces and rooms for 
the park board, 

M. Second or main floor which, together with the third floor, forms 
a large hall with light from above (Plate 17). This liall has in its cen- 
ter a room for large animals (mammoth, glyptodon, gorilla, bison, 
muskox, American elk, groups of lions, etc.); in the cases all around, 
the vertebrates; also some ethnographical specimens. 

4. Third floor or gallery: All around the railings of the gallery are 
liorizontal cases for insects (in the illustration, Plato IT, are seen some 
other objects in tliese eases, 
the pictures having been 
taken vsome years ago); in 
the cases at the window sides 
are molliisks and lower ani- 
mals, paleontology, geology, 
and mineralogy. 

f). The attic, which runs 
all around the vaulted ceil- 
ing with skylight, perfectly 
illuminated, and at the out- 
side walls of which stand 
storage cases with birds, 
shells, lower animals, fos- 
sils, and minerals; this attic 
is perfectly tirejiroof, which 
fact 1 especially emphasize, as this is rarely the case iti (lermany. 

It would be difficult to devise a better and more iiractical use of 
space- Beside the stairs an elevator runs from the l>asement to the 
galleiy. 

Adopting a combination of ceiling and side light (if for any reasons 
thcflrst one had to be employed too), the main advatitage of the build- 
ing lies in its being exceedingly well lighted. 

The height and width of the windows and the walls between are so 
excellently arranged that the light flows through all the rooms, and the 
effect of the ceiling light, which is relatively small, could almost be 
spared. Besides the reflection of the horizontal cases at the gallery 
railing, which as everywhere with ceiling lights is very annoying, is 
diminished by the light flowing abundantly in from all sides. I know 
a number of similarly built museums, but they either use only or 
almost entirely the ceiling lights, which arrangement has many dis- 
advantages, or the side light is not made use of either so prolitaldy or 
so completely - 

The wooden i*ascs and desks with their sharp yellow wood color are 
NAT MUS 1903— — -28 
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not up to very strict requirements, but everything was done to make 
them dust tight, as far as wood will allow it. Rome of the larger cases 
have no doors on hinges, but the frames are tightly screwed on, which 
fact I have mentioned above at the Field Museum as entirely anti- 



quated and not very recommendable. Since the building in other 
I I'espects is totally lireproof, and after the sad experience of the two 

I conflagrations, it -would certainly have been more advisable to use 

iron furniture instead of wooden. 
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Since, as we said, above, the dimensions of the cases have without 
exception been proportioned to the dimensions of the entire building’, 
and as I be^licn'c this to be the onl}^ correct view in buildings of this 
kind, I dial! dwell upon this point a little more explicitl}^ Cjenerally 
the architect plans a museum without considering the consequences 
that are comiected with the breadth of the windows and the spaces 
between, nor does he regard the proper length and depth of the 
cases. Very often the officers of the museum do not support Mm suf- 
ticiently, since most of them do not care for these specialties; besides, 
the architect generally does not ask their advice at all. In this way 
most museum structures are erected schematically, and then the dimen- 
sions of the cases must be arranged according to the dimensions of 
the building, invStead of vice vei’sa. In such cases it very often hap- 
pens that the show cases are set up without consideration of the 
existing distribution of light. Examples are odious, but it would 
really be bard to mention a museum at the erection of which the pro- 
ceedings were as judicious as at the erection of the Academy of Sci- 
ences in Chicago, although the dimensions were necessarily too small 
on account of insufficient funds. 

After mature deliberation, the architect had decided for cases of 3^ 
feet depth, and a minimum free space between them of 6i feet. This 
gave a result of 10 feet minimum as the distance between the centers 
of the piers, and a breadth of 5 feet for the windows. The free spaces 
in the central portion and at the corners are more liberal in size. In the 
gallery the depth of the somewhat low cases is almost exactly equal to 
the breadth of the walls between the windows, as seen from fig. 41, 
and, according to my opinion, is the most suitable proportion. 
Although in this instance the intervals are very narrow, the typical 
length of the cases, which was varied only now and then, was deter- 
mined at 10 feet 10 inches, with a breadth of 3 feet 6 inches, and a 
height of 7 feet 7 inches, with one door 3 feet 2 inches in breadth and 
6 feet in height, having one plate of glass for each of the three divi- 
sions of the length. 1 do not want to criticise these dimensions, but 
mention them only to show how considerately the architects pro- 
ceeded, and how much one dimension depends upon the other, if once 
established. 

A(‘cording to need, a partition and shelves are put into the cases, 
and I onl}^ have to say that the shelf brackets ai'c adjustable, so that 
horizontal or slanting shelves may be used; there are also arrange- 
ments made to sepai'ate the case divisions from each other by parti- 
tions, according to the doors. Therefore, all the cases, as well as 
their interior arrangements, can easily be interchanged. All these 
things seem very simple and self evident, but such a care for details 
we find but rarely, if ever, among our museum of architects. 

The length of the (‘.ases determined exactly the position of the iron 
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coluiinis that rim through from the baseojeiit and are, as we 

have said, fireproof covered. They all stand (see fig. 40) at the 
interior side of the cases. This.rilso' seems to he simple, iiatiiral and 
evident, hut onh^ look at the museums in regard to this point! At the 
A,merican Museum, of Natural History in New York City, that mod- 
ern, magnificent edifice, the, front was constructed without taking into 
eonsideration.' the dimensions- of the cases— a mistake that, as ^stated, 
abovT% is made almost ever^^where — and the columns inside in the halls 
do not correspond with the piers between the windows, so that the 
columns and the show cases come into conflict with each other. With 
how many museams is this the case! In -the Academy of Science of 
Chicago the cases determine the interior arcliitectiial divisions, and 
this is the only correct principle. In the same way, the gallery rail- 
ing, with its desk cases, is organically connected with the areliitecture, 
not attached externall}^, as we so often find. 

I again emphasize my opinion that I do not consider the chosen 
dimensions to be the most happy ones, although they were directed 
by the narrow space available. I only tried to- show the rational 
principle that was hereb}- followed and was w’^orthy of imitation. 
The building, situated in a very much frequented public park at one 
of the greater traffic streets, must lie built to offc]* a pleasant view 
externally, and therein the architects were very successful with a 
modeini French Renaissance style. For the same reason the front 
must be made of a good material (limestone), and as the means were 
not suificient to make it longer, the height was necessarily proportioned 
to the dimensions of the available ground, and conseijuently the height 
of the single stories had to be reduced to a minimum measure, or else 
it would have lieen too uniformly square. If the architects bad not 
tlius been hindered their intellectual planning wmuld have produced 
still better results. 

Since the distribution of light is so very excellent in the building, 
1 think it to be an advantage to mention the height of the single 
stories and the situation and size of the windows. 


, - Ft., ill. 

Basement in clear' 10 6 

Heiglit of window 5 0 

Height of sill 3 B 

First story in clear 12 B 

Height of window 7 0 

Height of sill 2 9 

Second story in <*lear to gallery 11 0 

Height of window B B 

Height of sill 3 

Gallery in clear 14 0 

Height of window. 7 0 

Height of sill 2 9 


The vertical height in dear of the middle ceiling light is 34 
inches. 
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The space under' the horizontal cases is provided with eases with 
drawers for scientific collections; it '.is not hollow and . covered , in, as 
at the Field Columbian Museum. The' arrangemnt with interchange- 
able drawers is good. Excellent order exists everywhere. 

Great care is applied to the art of taxidermy, but some of the older 
specimens are not ornamental to the museum. 

The labeling is with instructive descriptions printed at the museum, 
and the work is executed in general with the greatest care and a great 
deal of pains, as shoivn in fig. 43, the interior of the case of fossils. 
In the drawers the objects lie loose in cardboard boxes, and in the 
exhibit collections they rest upon labels of cardboard with pai)er 
pasted on, therefore there is no permanent arrangemeiit such as could 
be attained with thin metal plate; but the strength of the cardboard 
and the color of the paper are selected after much experimenting, and 
the appearance of the tablets is excellent, at least for the present. 



Fig. 43.— Chk'ago Academy of Sciences. Case showing fos.sils. 


But in time the cardboards warp and the cream color fades, for the 
museum is open to the public daily from 9 a. rn. to 5 p. m, (on Sunda3r 
from 1 to r> p. m.), and the collections are so long exposed to the light 
that they niust become injured sooner than necessary. The la}>els are 
3, f), and <Si inches long, and 2, 4, 6, and 8i inches wide, not to mention 
extra sizes. They are either printed directly on the cardboard or on 
pa}:)er of the same color, and pasted on the board. The printing types 
are especiall^’^ attractive. The paper used is called “star maniia;’’ the 
^ card}>oard is a seventh of an inch thick, with a Ixirder of black gummed 

paper, and covered with the manila paper so that a black rim remains. 
If a black backgreumd is required for the objects, the ^Tllowish paper 
is again covered %yith black paper, as on paper boxes. The whole 
arrangement is neat, and rarely find so much care taken in other 
museums. 

According to European custom, the name “Academy of Science” is 
rather misleading, for an academy of science in Germany means an 
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institution comprising all branches of letters and science, while tlm 
Chieagx) iustitiite is an association that has for its object to improv<‘ 
and propagate scientitic knowledge b}^ lectures and publicat^^ of 
original essays, by a library and museum, as well as by such measures 
as are adapted to awaken interest and promote scientific research. ” In 
this quotation the words ‘^scientific’’ and “ science” mean almost exclu- 
sively natural science. In former times Americans used high-aoiind i ng 
titles everywhere, as in hundreds of lower-grade schools that called 
themselves “universities,” and the “Acadeni}' of Science in Chicago” 
tluis bears an improper title that was accepted in 1857. I thijik the 
correct name would be “Natural History Society of Chicago,” and 
so it should he changed. The academy is divided in six divisions: 
Astronomy and mathematics, photography, chemistry, geology, ento- 
.mology , and biolog3^ The association has ordinary and extraordinary 
members, who pay a fee of $5 a year (the ordinary also pay an entrance 
fee of ?10); life members, who pay a single fee of $500, and patrons, 
who paj^ $2,500 at one time. It also has honorary and corresponding 
members. The board consists of a president, a vice-president, a see- 
retaiy, and a treasurer, with ten trustees, among them the president 
of the Lincoln Park board. Only eight persons receive salaries — a 
curator, the secretary, a preparatory a clerk, a supervisor, three jani- 
tors, which, even for this small museum, is an unsatisfactory number 
of oflicers. With the supervision of the building during the time 
visitors are admitted, only two persons are charged; the public, in 
general, controls itself. The curator of the museum, a professional 
man, is in all his plans dependent upon the decisions of the trus- 
tees, who are nonprofessionals; a fact that is not very favorable to 
the progress of the museum. This kind of obstacle does not exist to 
such a degree in Germany, unless it be in certain “purchase commis- 
sions.” The impairing infinences, however, are even here not want- 
ing, but lie more in those who have to do with assigning the morun^s, 
and who are less appreciative of the. educational value of the innseum, 
and thus, as is the case in America, they economize at the wrong end. 

The annual revenues of the acadeiii}^ are $5,0t)0 from the Lincoln 
Park administration, spent for salaries, and the fees of the nKmibers, 
amounting to $1,500, spent for administrative expenses. Tlie park 
board also pays for heating, illumination, cleaning, and repairs of the 
building, and pays the three janitors. If more money is needed for 
administrative or for piu'chasirig purposes, or for expeditions, etc., 
appeal is made to the liberality of the members or the public, and 
always su(a;essfully, though until now in very modest limits (X)mpared 
with other similar institutions in America. Iti 1000, $8,000 was 
expended. 

A special division with its own publications, the Natural History 
Survey of Chicago and environs or vicinity, was established in 1892. 
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The academy issues TraiisactioiLs (two voLs. in quarto, with 35 plates, 
186'7-1870), Bulletins (two octavo volumes since 1883),. Annual Eeports 
(1895-“1897)5 ClatalogTies for exchange, and Bulletins of the Natural 
History Survey (formerly 'Geological and Natural Ilistoiy Survey), 
four of which were issued and several others are in preparation. 
These publications are treatises especially on the branches of paleon- 
tology, zoolog 3 % and botany of the eountiy. The library is almost 
exclusi ve I}' augmented by exchanging the above publications, the pub- 
lications of more than 200 other institutions, and contains 10,000 vol- 
umes and several thousand pamphlets. 

The meetings of the acadenyy In which scientific lectures are given 
take place monthly, and besides these, weekly popular scientific lectures 
are given during the winter season. In 1900 twenty-five such lectures 
took place and were patronized I )y 7,000 persons. The lecture hall 
holds about 300 persons. 

The museum had 300,000 visitors in 1900, from 25 to 5,000 daily. 

The increase in the collections amounted to 7,600 specimens in 1900, 
1,000 of which were by exchange. The entire number of specimens 
was 150,000, among them 75,000 mollusks, 30,000 arthropodes, paleon- 
tological and botanical objects, 15,000 each,y5,000 mineralogical objects, 
and 4,000 birds. 

The museum of the Chicago Academy of Science will certainly develop 
itself from these existing beginnings, for it contains even now many 
original and suitable features, and the building itself must be consid- 
ered as a model of a smaller museum building. On account of the 
careful planning of the whole, and especially on account of the practical 
views the architects so preeminenth^ followed, it would be greeted with 
the greatest satisfaction if the rich citizens of Chicago who patronize 
museum interests would at this time' not onl}" favor the Field Colum- 
l)ian Museum and the Art Institute, but also help the academy to such 
a vsuccess as it deserves l>y i*(Mison of its modest yet prais(uvorthy accom- 
plishments, compared with other great American institutes. A city 
like Chicago, with its extensive area, should not only have two great 
museums For natural s<‘ien(*e, Imt thev are really’ a necessity. There- 
fore a "‘'crescat, floreat'' is (erbiinlv in its place. 

li. OHTOAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

The Chicago Historical Society was founded in 1856, and in 1857 
incorx)orated by the State of Illinois. Its object is to institute and 
encourage historical inquiiy, to collect and preserve the materials of 
historv, and to spread historical information, especially with regard 
to the Northwestern States. In 1868 it occupied its own building, 
whose construction had cost $60,000, but the great Chicago fire in 1871 
wholly destroyed it, together with the entire collection of over 100,000 
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o]>]ects 5 book>s, etc., having a total value of $100,000. In 187:^ the 
society was i*eorgaiiized, but in 1874 a second time lost its collections 
tire. In 1877 it was organized anew and soon installed in a tempo- 
rary building. Its present structure at 142 Dearborn avenue, not veiy 
far from the Academy of Sciences (see p. 430) and the Newberry Libraiy 
(see p. 459), was begun in 1892 and the society moved into it in ISIHI 
It was designed ly Heniy Ives Cobb, architect of the Newberry Libi-aiy 
and of the University of Chicago, in a Romanesque style, and cost 
$190,000, which was contributed ly the mem])ers. Unfortunately a 
ground plan of it could not ])e obtained. The collectioii contains pii^- 
tures, including 75 portraits in oil, manuscripts, historitail reminisceiH-es 
of Chicago and the Northwest, prehistoiic objects, together with a 
library of 20,000 volumes and 00,000 pamphhws, relating chietly to 
historical matttu's. This library is placed in the back, part of the se(‘OiKi 
story, where the high windows are seen in Plate 18. The museum is in 
rooms on the ground floor and on the second door. In the right wing 
in the illustration is a large and lofty lecture hall. All of the rooms 
are particularly well lighted. ■. 

What inalvcs this strudure uncommonly interesting and wherc.ln it 
is unique, as far as 1 am aware, is the fact that, made. wise, two 
grievous disasters, an absolute!}" fireproof building has been produced, 
in which the use of wood has been entireU avoided. All is of stone, 
brick, cement, and the like — iron and glass. The only combustible 
thiiigs tliat I saw there, besides the books, papers, and collections, 
were the curtains and carpets in the auditorium. The entire structiii'e 
consists almost wholly of large intercommunicating rooms, each of 
whicli can be closed off by iron doors, so that it forms a 'bsafe^' by 
itself. The city furnishes the electric light. It is heated by natural 
gas f)rought from a distance of over 159 miles. The large, open, 
heating rooms in tlie basement, ]) 0 sides, are entirely isolated. Window 
frames, doors, stairways, book stacks, show desks, and simihu* sti‘u<‘- 
tures a!*e made of iron and stone, as are also all utensils and furniture, 
such as writing desks, tables, chaii's, and the like. The shelves to the 
iron l)ook sta(*ks are stone slabs. The neighboring houses, some of 
which are very higlu as will be seen from Plate 18, can, on this account, 
hardly be considered as a danger, although one would he glad to see 
them farther awa}^ 

Tlie right conception here shown of a secure building seems to me 
well wortliy of imitation, for I am of the opinion that in this way, and 
no other, should museums and libraries be built and furniKshed. What, 
indeed, hinders this, except the prejudice which exists in many quar- 
ters (even in Ohi(‘ago, as we shall see in the Newberiy Library) against 
iron, except the designs of those architects who continually build from 
the same ‘‘‘ready-made’’ plans, formal and without originality, and 
except the lack of proper qualifications in those to whom museum 
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inti^ro.sls tiro iiilrustod? Ever sisice the year 1878, when 1 became 
ticqiiainted with the Koval Library in Stockholm, which stands isolated 
upon a spacious plaza tind is a fireproof building of stone and iron, I 
!ia\a‘ tidvocatod this principle for museum buildings, but for the first 
time in the building of the Chicago Historical Society I found my 
idea absolutely carried out, for even in Stockholm they have not 
pro(*eed(Hl with such thoroughness. 

Ill tlH‘ ironwork itself the historical museum does not excel. The 
iron is not adecpiately treateil, it rusts at the window frames, under 
the tables, idic, because th(^ proper materials were not used in painting 
and vaimishing.'^ r)esid(\s, the iron furniture is clumsy and often over 
ornamontiah although now, at least in America, iron furniture is pro- 
duced of ornanumtai and tasteful design (as alreadj^ mentioned, p. 
HSU), vliose (external appearance exactl3^ simulates wood. Just as 
clumsy are tla^ iron show desks, provided as they are with a primitive 
arrangemmit for raising the lid that allows the dust to sift in. 
Lpriglit cases ari^ not used. The iron book stacks, too, do not show 
the neatness usual 1\" seen in such work in America (see pp. 371, 382, 
399 of tins papm*), and as 1 shall describe hereafter, in the Pu!)lic 
Library of Chicago. Kook shelves of sheet iron would be preferable 
to thosi^. of liiaivy stone, which look ciums.y. . 

Ill spite of these criticisms I can onlj^; again urge that the general 
aiTungeinent is in .principle entirely’' correct, , in. .execution. .excellent, 
failing only in a slight degree to meet rigorous requirements, so that as 
a whol<‘ it is to be most earnestly recommended to all museums for imi- 
tation. In m V eyes, at least, the Historical Society of Chicago has per- 
formed a great seiudce in tliat it has carried out the idea and especiallj^ 
that it has created a model. There is at present no published descrip- 
tion of the structure, Init one is contemplated. 

Hince 1882 there have appeared four octavo volumes of Collections 
besides Proceedings and Annual KeportsA There are four regular sit- 
tings during the ^mar. 

The society has life memliers (32 during 1894) who paid a single fee 
of $r>00, annual membm*s (now 189) who pay an annual fee of 125, 
lH‘sid(^s lionorary and corresponding members. It also uses for pur- 
(dias(\s tln^ inbucst on its invested capital of $75,000, Imt has no 
support at all from the State or the city. Its yearly income for 
administrative purposes riaidies $5,000. 

8ee on this Hobjet*!: B. E. Simon, Ueber Rostbildung und Eisenanstridie. Eine 
kritisclie Studio. Berlin, 1<S9(), 43 pp. 

A lint of other public;ations of the society from 1856 on is found in the Annual 
Eeport of the American Historical Association for the year 1890 (Washington, 
1891, pp. 197-203) ; also in the report of that association for the year 1895. For gen- 
eral data relating to the society see Chicago Historical Society— Officers, Members, 
Constitution, By-laws— Chicago, 1894, 22 pages, and the chapter on this subject in 
History of Chicago, K. Blancdiard, I, pp. 640-647, 1899. 
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lU. ART INSTITUTE OF CHKAAGO. 

From an art .s(‘hool founded in 1866 roj^e The Chicago .icadeni}^ of 
Design, which until 1882 was the only notable art center of the city. 
In 1879 it w’^as organized anew as the Chicago Academy of Fine 
Arts, and incorporated by the State ‘^for the founding and mainte- 
nance of schools of art and design, the formation and exhibition of 
collections of objects of art, and the cultivation and extension of the 
arts of design, by appropriate means.'” In 1883 it was given its pres- 
ent name. 

First installed in rented rooms the societ}^ obtained in 1882 and 1885 
(obliquel}" across from its present home) a large piece of ground, upon 
a part of which it Imilt, but in 1886 it erected there a tine museum, 
100 feet long and 87 feet wide, of a Eomanesque style, after plans of 
J. W. Root (Plate 21). As this soon became too small it was in 1892 
sold for $400,000 to the Chicago Club in order that there might be 
erected in 1893 the present spacious building, near the edge of the lake, 
in the extensive Lake Front Park. 

The origin and history of the present building is not without interest. 
It shows what advantage a great exposition may be to the development 
of a city. We have seen this already in the Field Columbian Museuiii. 
Buffalo, also, in this year (1901), doubtless will obtain important bene- 
fits through the Pan-American Exposition (see p. 405). The Chicago 
Exposition in 1893 needed a building for holding congresses, and bj" 
mutual agreement with the art institute this one was built upon a site 
belonging to the city, on the lake front, near the ])usiest section. The 
exposition paid $200,000, the ai4 institute $500,000, and the city’' gave 
the site, 425 feet long, on the broad Michigan avenue under the con- 
dition that the property rights in the building should belong to it, but 
that the art institute should occupy it rent free, so long as they use 
it for its present purposes. The art institute therefore presented it to 
the city. The plans were, made by the ardiitects, Shepley, Riitan N: 
Coolldge, in Italian renaissance style, the details “classic and of Ionic 
and Corinthian orders.” The magnificent bronze lions of E. Kemeys 
flank the broad stairway of approach. The building is 350 feet long, 
185 to 225 feet wide (the Dresden gallerj^ of paintings occupies only 
about half the space), and 75 to 85 feet high from basement up. It is 
fireproof, being built of Bedford limestone and brick, but the tloors 
and window frames, doors, skylights,* and furniture are of wood, and 
in some cases the partitions are wainscoated with it. The steam-heating 

l had the privilege of frecpienting this club. The high, spacious halls, with au 
unolistructed view of the lake, together the coiiveuienees which American 
clubs of the first rank offer, make it an uncommonly attractive place of resort. 

some rooms there are mosaic cement floors. It is intended, sometime, to lay 
all the floors in this way as well as to replace some of the woodwork with iron. 
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nppuratus is kept h\ a small, detached building. Natural gas is used 
foi' heating (see p. 44D). In the house itself no tire is allowed to.be 
lighted. The heating coils stand exposed in the middle of the hall, 

which is rattier unsightly. 

The iii-e service is especially well organized. The building and the 
colhadioiis ai‘(‘ insun'd by a company which maintains a watch service 
for all its large customers. In every room there is an alarm. The 
watchman, who carries a lantern and does not use the electricity which 
is installed throughout the building, strikes this alarm hourly through- 
out the night,and thus a direct telegraphic communication is established 
with tlie watch room of the insurance company, and the ofHcdal tliere 
knows whether eaeh room has been inspected eveiy hour. If the sig- 
nal is omitted at any time some one immediately appears at the build- 
ing from the tire-insurance company. Each morning a card showing 
the night report is sent to the dii’ector of the art institute. Through 
these precautions, in the special interest of the insurance company, 
great security is obtained, an arrangement certainl}^ worthy of imita- 
tion. It is intended, however, to stop the insurance, which is practi- 
cable because of the isolation of the fireproof building — on the one side 
facing the lake, on two sides entirely free, and on the side toward the 
city 175 feet from the nearest buildings, which are also fireproof. 
Jiehind tlie museum, however, the railroad runs along the lake front, 
which, with its vast commerce, may well occasion some trouble. 

For economical reasons ventilating apparatus was not provided. In 
the second story, however, panes of the lower skylight can be opened 
and fresh air admitted through windows below the roof (see tig. 44, 
arrow) into the empty space between these skylights and the fixed 
glass roof. On the ground fioor air may be admitted by opening the 
large plate-glass windows, without crossbars, which turn ^Tn•ti(*ally 
around an axis, a practical arrangement worthy of imitation, liy means 
of which crossbars and their injurious effects are avoided.^' It can h(^. 
easily imdcu’stood tliat this kind of ventilation is insufficient when the 
fniilding is crowded with visitors. In the smoky atmosphere of C4u- 
cago, where soft coal is hiiriied, the exterior of the beautiful museum 
is defaced in an ugly maimer (as are the buildings in Dresden), and 
this also oc(‘urs in the interior, especially on the plaster casts. This 
last drawliack (,*ould at least be avoided by ventilating with purified 
air and closed windows, as I have found done in various buildings in 
America (see for example the remarks below on the Chicago Pulilic 
Library), an amingement with which we are unacquainted in Cermany. 

«The panes are 10 feet high and 7 feet wide. Only every second window can he 
opentHi To fit tightly some material is attached. Double wi 
ered necessary. Neither frost nor condensed vapor have any 
owing to the effective heating. During my visit one of thm 
was vshattered by a football hurled against it during a game 
meadow^ 
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Ill the plans'' (see tigs. 45 and 46) the btiildiog is siinph^ a in 

a succession of large and small, broad and narrow rooms, and it is there- 
i\jre easy to iind one’s way. 

Tlie light lines in the plans show rooms that are not yet built, among 
which is (20) a lofty hall for arcMtectural casts, which is to be 240 feet 
long, 65 feet wide, and 36 feet high, and will soon be taken in hand; 
the moiiiimentai stairway is also wanting as yet. In the well-lighteci 



basement, 12 feet high, are 20 rooms used as storerooms, packing 
rooms, lunch rooms, and for the art school that has, besides, 15 lire- 
proof, skylighted rooms, situated in the rear, practically arranged, 
but somewhat contracted. These must eventually be torn dow n and 
moved forward when hall No. 20 of the first floor comes to be built, 


« Compare also the plans published by A. Tiede, MuseuiTisbaukunde, in Bauhmde 
iks Architecten^ II, 1898, p. 30. The text, pp. 31-“33, contains many inaccuracies. 
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Plate 20 . 



Original Building ot the Art Institute of Chicago. (Now the Chicago Club.) 
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wliich, as was said, will soon be done.^^' As 'can be seen from tlK'. ver- 
tical section (fig. 44), there are a few rooms in a half story over the 
second floor (the uppermost of the ‘‘corridors’’).' There are, in fact, 
tliree of these on the inner side of each wing*. These also serw) the 
purposes of the art school or are used for temporary exhibits con- 
nected therewith. The halls of the first floor are well lighted, but 
they are too narrow for sculptures. In order to obtain a vista 
through the doors of the front halls from one end of the building to 
the other, which gives a pleasing effect (Plate 21), a row of casts has 
been shoved back (they are set on rollers) against the narrow window 
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PARTS IN LIGHT LINES NOT TET BXIILT. 


Fig. -15.— Art Institute of Cliieugo. First-floor plan. 

Sculfttures: 1, Egyiit and As.syria; 2, Asia Minor and early Greece; 8, age of Idiidias; 4, later Gre- 
eian; 5, Roman; 15, Henaissaiiee; 8 and 10, modern; Freiieli (iiieliiding arcliiteetnre); 7, 

direetor; 9, seeretnry; 1-i, ])ronzes, reprodiictioii.s after those of Pompeii and Herculaneum; 15, 
Egyptian and classical! untitiuities; 10, library (until room 21, now building [ready siiic.e 1901], is 
ready); 18, lecture hall; 20, projected hall for architectural casts. The light line.s indicate rooms 
that have been jdanned but not yet built. ■ 

sides, so that it is necessary to look against the light. For the larger 
pi(‘ces it would have been desirable to have the halls, which, besides, 
art^ crowded, liigher than 20 feet. The building of the lecture hall 
(IS), the library (24), and the staircase, when completed, will interfere 
with the lighting of the corridors (2, 6, 11, 18), as they can then 
receive light only tlirough a shaft. The second floor, including the 
(‘orridors (20 88, 87, 44), is divided into 15 beautiful lofty halls, 18 to 
25 feet high, lighted from above. The entire structure is provided 
with a glass roof, but e\TUT i*oom ha>s a glass skylight ceiling of its 
own set below this (see fig. 44). The space between tliis glass ceiling 
and the fixed glass roof, 5 feet 6 inches to 18 feet high, serves, as 

<< This is now done, 1908, 






lor vennmiion. The oil puintiiii^s ur,. all coviwl 
wUh plato <rla«s which i-enders tlieir inspection difficult, hut a fc\r 
ot the picture Imlls, furnished with red plush han}.-ino-.s and dark 
wooden wainscoting in unusually good taste, are exceedingh- charm- 
ing, and a.s they are, nioderatel 3 ' tilled with masterpieces thev make, 
with their subdued light, a most agreeable impression. Instead 
of tempering the light in the middle of the room with cloth in tiie, 
usual manner, glass decorated in colors is used, which, howi^ver. 
absorbs much light and diverts attention from the exhibits (Flute 2-2). 
rhe_ lecture hall (18), which occupies both the first and the second 
stones, holds oOO persons, and is one of the most pleasing halls of the 


Fig. 46.— Art Institute of Chicago. 

25-31, temporary exhibits; 82, paintings of old 

and 86, committee r '''' ' :r _ 

ings, Chinese and Japanese collection: 
continual additions the arrangement changes), 
planned but not yet built. 

kind with which I am acquainted. The library (a4), which likewise 
extends through both stories, was not completed in 1899,* hut is now 
almost ready , a patron of the institute having expended |u6, 000 for it. 

building up to the end of 1899 was about 

If iCn nno «=heme as shown in figs. 45 and 

4b, 1,200,000 niore are needed, which is now being collected. 

Ihe Art Iirstitute is entirely independent and obtains no support from 
he city, to say nothing of the State, except that the city, us already 
mentioned, gave the ground for a site, in exchange for which it 

for^QQ ^ <'^P<^'>fliture 
1899 19 00 was about $90,000, theart .school costing $88,000, which 

«See Tvventy-lirst Annual Report, .June 1, 18U9, to June 1, 1900, 94 pp. 


Second-floor plun. 

masters; 33, reproductioiiH of the Ar 

Tooms; 35 and 87, sculptures and paintings; 38-10, paintings; 

43-45, works of art, mu.'^ical instruments, 
The light lines indicate room!- 
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Art Institute of Chicago. 
Hall of sculpture. 
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was, however, wholly repaid, by the pupils. The $50,{H)0 for tlie 
iiistifciite proper is div’-ided, in round numbers, as follows: Salaricis, 
$23,500; cost of teiiiporary exhibitions, $7,400; heati no- and lig*hting% 
$4,300; printing- (17 (:aittdog*iies and The and many circulars), 

$2,400; postage, $2,800; insurance and watch service, $2,000; lectures, 
$2,300; purchases, $1,000; miscellaneous, $5,000. The re(.*eipts were 
as follow's: Dues of members, $32,000; admission fees, $4,500; sale of 
catalogues, $1,200; siindiy receipts, $6,800; deficit, $7,500.^' 

A t the head of the institute is a board of trustees of 23 persons, who 
from theii* number select a president and a vice-president, as well as an 
executive committee of seven and an art committee of five members. 
The society had, in June, 1900, 245 governing members,'’'’^'' wdio are 
elected and who pay an entrance fee of $100, and $25 annuall}^; 2,140 
amiual members who pay a 3 ’'early fee of $10; 84 life members wdio pay a 
fee of $100 at one time, which must be invested; and 8 honorary members. 
The museum is controlled b}^ a director, with a secretary, a treasurer, 
a librarian, and some assistants. There are besides 4 clerks, 1 engi- 
neer with assistants,! attendant with assistants, 1 janitor, 1 house 
servant with assistants, 9 watchmen for day and night service — alto- 
gether 30 salaried emplo^^ees, exclusive of the teachers at the art school. 
But as the director lias also to conduct the art school and lecture there 
(he is besides a teacher in the University^ of Chicago), there is placed 
upon him an enormous burden of work. The necessary subordinate 
heads of divisions are wanting, and thei^eby the scientific use of the 
material of the museum is not assured, a state of things which can not 
last. A museum that does not publish lives only for the narrow circle 
of its visitors and not for the rest of the world, but since it is wholly^ 
dependent upon and receiving from this outer wmrid, it is morally^ 
bound to give an adequate equivalent. In America, as I have already 
several times said, there is generally too great parsimony in museum 
service, and the employees are thereby overworked. It is also w^orthy 
of remark that an employ’-ee in America can not, as in European insti- 
tutions, withdraw and intrench himself behind ‘^official business,” but 
he must ahvay^s be ready to talk to anyone and be at anyone’s service. 

The collection is open week days from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m., and Sun- 
days from 1 to 5 p. in. Admission is free on Wednesdays, Satui'days, 

8ueh 11 <lefidt is always (juickly made up. For instance, there was in the p^e- 
vious year 84,000 due for interest on borrowed capital, but upon appeal there was, 
w'ithin ten days, $110,000 raised from 60 j^ersons, in sums from $500 to $1,000. Since 
the organization of the society, $500,000 in easli has been given. Various legacies, 
amounting to from $200,000 to $225,000, are not yet available, but are to be kept as 
capital. Up to the present time $100,000 is capitalized, for the greater part for 
special ])iirposes, such as ‘the purchase of pictures, scholarships, etc. 

^ The entire property and the control of the art institute are vested in the govern- 
ing membership, limited in number to 250, who hold it in trust for the public. 
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and Sundays*/^ on the other four dayn a fee of 25 cents is charged. In 
1899-1900 it Avas visited by 677,421 persons, 170)95 of whom |)ai{L 
(In 1898-99 there were 40,491 Avho paid, because of a separate exhibi- 
tioirwhich drew a good man3x) The greatest nurnl)er on an\M)ne day 
(Sunday) was 10,759; the sniallest, 54, on a pay da^y. This large iuiinixn* 
of visitors is very remarkable, for the great Field Cohunbian Ahisinuu 
in the same city had in 1899-1900 only 266,899(in 1898-99 eveti less, 
223,304), chiefl}', indeed, because of its distant location. In New York, 
Avith double the population, the Metropolitan Museum in 1899 had 
540,000 visitors, and the x4merican Museum of Natural Historv Iiad, in. 
1900, 523,522.^ The reasons for this lie, first, in the faAmrable locatio!! 
of the art institute, near the heart of the citA% and then in the excellent 
and instructive installation and labeling of the entire collection (<|uite 
a contrast to the NeAv Y^ork Art Museum), and perhaps, also, in the 
actiA^e and aspiring spirit of the inhabitants of Chicago. Besides, the 
frequent temporaiy exhibitions attract a considerable attendance, an 
arrangement adopted either not at all or onlj- to a limited extent b^^ 
the museums Avhich I have compared above. There are also conn 
prised in the total number 20,000 persons who attended the lectures, 
and 80,000 represent art school students Avho are counted each day; 
but in any case this comparative! a’^ lively interest whidi tln^ people 
take must afford just satisfaction to the men avIio have devoted tiieir 
time and their means to adAUince the interests of the art institute. 

The collection of sculpture ai>pears, f ron) the catalogue of "'* stailp- 
ture and painting,” of September, 1898, to consist of 032 numbcjAs, 
almost all of which are casts. Modern sculptors are also represented — 
for instance, Barrias, Bartlett, Barye, Cain, Chapu, Daillion, Dela- 
planche, Donoghue, Dubois, Elwel), Erickssoii, Falguiere, FYemiet, 
FYench, Gelert, Gerome, Hasselberg, lloudon, Idi*ac, doy, Massonlle, 
Mercie, Molin, Peterson, Potter, Rodin, St. Gaudens, St. Marceaux, 
Thornycroft, Tilden, Wuertz, and others/' three of these Avith orig- 
inals. In 1893 the F'rench Government sent to the Chicago Exposition 
an extensive historical collection of architectural casts, imicjue of its 
kind, which Avas assigned to the art institute. It Avill be exhibited in 
its entiret}?- in hall No. 20 when that is completed. I Avill also mention 
109 facsimiles in bronze, after originals in the Naples Museum, from 
Pompeii and Herculaneum, Avhich Avere also sent to the expositiotK 
Grecian, Roman, and Egyptian antiques, among the last a most rich 

in the earnest wish of. the trustees that every nianj Avoinan, aiul child in Clii- 
cago should enjoy the educational adA'antages aff<.>rded ])y the institute, and for this 
object the galleries are open free on Wednesday, Saturday, and Suiuiay.” Tlie insti- 
tute has the declared purpose of serving the people. 

?^The British Museum had in 1900 only 689,249 visitors (43,892 on Sundays), with 
a population in London of about 6,000,000; the Ahiseniu of Natural History had only 
485,288; and the South Kensington Museum 84(>,489 (87,854 on Sundays). 

^’Only two of those named are represented in the Dresden sculpture, gallery. 
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and extensive collection of scarabtei, also a large collection of neplirites/* 
117 in number (Plate 23), which is, perhaps, .only excelled by the col- 
lection of Mr. Bishop irr tlie^ Metropolitan Museum (of Art in New 
York Cit}^''. Industrial arts are also notabljr represented. ' 

The principal attraction of the museum, however, is the galleiy of 
paintings, wdth some 500 , pictures bj^ over 300 artists, part of which, 
indeed, are only lent, but most of them will later become the property 
of the institute. Among them are several pictures for which the for- 
mer ow^ners paid 130,000 to $40,000, and many for which $10,000 to 
$, 20,000 w^ere paid,, almost all being, large gifts or legacies! ' While 
with us most collectors sell their pictures already during their life- 
time, or their heirs do it after their death, the rich Americans take 
pride in bequeathing theirs to a public institution. 

The modern portion of the collection, especially pictures of the 
School of Fountainebleau, has hardly its equal in Europe, only the New 
Y ork collections (see pp. 345, 350) being comparable with it. Of French 
artists there are exhibited Benjamin-Constant, Besnard, Rosa Bonheur 
(3), Bonnat, Bouguereau (3), Jules Breton (6), Cabanel, Cazin (6), 
Corot (8), Courbet, Couture, Daubigny (7), Decamps (3), Degas, Dela- 
croix (4), Detaille, Diaz (8), Jules Dupre (9), Fragonard, Fromentin 

(3) , Gerdme (2), Greuze, Gudin, Hebert, Heniier (2), Isabey (2), Jacques 

(4) , Lhermitte (3), van Mareke, Meissonier (2), Michel, Millet (3), 
Monet, de Neuville (3), Puvis de Chavannes, Robert, Rousseau (5), 
Roy bet, Troyou (9), Ziem, and 31 other masters. 

Of American, artists I will name (partly represented ])y free-hand 
drawings, etchings, etc.,) Abbey (2), Bierstadt, Blum (3), Bridgman (2), 
Bristol, Bursh (2), H. and W. Chase (3), Church (5), Thomas Cole, 
Cox, Dannat, Charles Davis, Durand, Elliott, Fuller, Gibson, Gifford, 
de Haas, Thomas A. and B. Harrison, Hart, Hitchcock, G. Inness (8), 
G. Inness, jr. ; Kappes (2), Leutze, Lungren, Martin, Murph^q Neal, 
Parsons (4), Pearce, Pennell (4), Reinhart (3), Richards, Sargent, Shir- 
law (5), Stuart, Thayer, Vedder, Weeks, and J, A. M. Whistler.^ 
Among the recent painters of other nations that are exhibited (partly 
in free-hand drawings) are the following: A. andO. Achenbach, Brozik, 
Chierici, Constable (2), Fortuny y Carbo, Gainsborough, Griitzner 
(2), Israels (2), Jettel (3), Knaus, Koekkoek (4), Lawrence, Lenbach 

coilectiDii was presented in 1900, together with oil paintings, water colors, 
porcelains, crystals, etc., 1,300 objects in all, valued at $300,000. See the catalogue 
of The Nickerson Cbllection, 147 pages, with over 1,000 numbers. 

?nrhe American artists are treated by R. Muther in his Geschichte der Malerei im 
XIX, Jahrhundert, HI, 1894, ])p. 366-405, He makes much use therein of R. Koeh- 
ler’s article in Ku-'mlfur Alle, 8th year, 1893, pp. 225, 241, and 257: Die Entwicklung 
<ler Bchoneii Kiinste in den Vereinigteii vStaaten von Nordamerika, and clovses with 
the vrords, “America, therefore, has an art. * * * The American artists are the 
most modern of the moderns.” Except in art circles very little is known among us 
of these things in America. 

NAT MUS 1903 29 
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:(freo~hand: drawing),: Max (3), Meyer von Bremen, 

;Micfaettii, .Mlicfe Miiiikascy ..(S), Pasini (3), Petteiikofen, Rcnaiolds (2), 
Schodl, Sclireycr, Velteii, Verboeckhoven (5), Waiilberg, Webl), Weng- 
lein, Zimmermann. 

: The^ colleett^^ of old masters is'certainly.' not' large, as iiideexilies in 
4lie . very ", nature: of ■ 'things, but ■ 'it , "is .worthy :of attention. . From the 
Demidotf auction in 1880 13 selected pieces, mostly of the Dutch 
school, were withdrawn, which in 1890 the art institute was able to 
buy; these were portraits of Rembrandt, Rubens, van Dyck, Franz 
Hals the elder, and Holbein, the Guitar Lesson of Ter Borch, a Family 
Concert of Jan 8teen, an excellent landscape of Plohbema, the Jubilee 
of Ostade, as well as pictures of Teniers the younger. Ruisdael and 
A. and W. van de Velde. Tliei’c are also examples of L. and H. Back- 
huysen, Berchem, Brueghel the elder, van Croos, Ael])ert Cuyp, 
Fouqiiieres, Frans Francken the younger, Ghirlandajo, van Goyen, 
Guardi, de Keyser, W. van Mieris, Mor, Murillo (2), A. van der Neer, 
Perugino (4), Rembrandt, H. Saft-Leven, Sorgli (2), Teniers the 
younger (2), Ter Borch, Titian, P, Veronese (2), Wouverman. 

I have given this enumeration somewhat at length for the reason 
that in Europe, even in art circles, we are hardly at all aware that 
Chicago can slanv so much in this field. 

Besides this permanent collection the art institute holds yearly, in 
addition to exhibits of single tine x>ictures from private collections and 
school exhibits, a considerable number of temporaiy exhibitions (23 
in 1900) for which catalogues are issued, distinguislied by their taste- 
ful appearance, the following, among the more recent, for example: 
Catalogue of the Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of Oil Paintings and 
Sculpture by American Artists, October 30 to December 9, 1900 (281 
numbers, 48 pages); Catalogue of a Loan Exhibition of Selected Works 
of Modern Masters, January 8 to 27, 1901 (63 numbers, 24 pages, 
among them a series of eminent masterpieces such as it would hardly 
be possible to get together in Dresden); Catalogue of an Exhibition 
of Works by Chicago Artists, January 31 to Februaiy 24, 1901 (198 
numbers, 40 pages); Catalogue of Works of Dagnan-Bouveret, March 
1-24, 1901 (29 numbers, 16 pages); Exhibition of Works of Elihu 
Vedder, March 28 to April 15, 1901 (49 numbei^s, 24 pages); Catalogue 
of the Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of Water Colors, Pastels, and 
Miniatures by American Artists, April 25 to June 9, 1901 (376 num- 
bers, 51 pages), and others. 

The library contains only 2,268 volumes, but including, however, 
many expensive works, besides over 16,000 of the large Braun auto- 
types. It is open 'daily, except on Sundays and holidays, from 9 a. ra. 
to 5 p. m. ; on three days also until 7 p. m. for the accommodation of 
the pupils of the art school. 

In 1900 there were given in the lecture hall for members and their 
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friends 90 lectures on art, also on music with musical performances; 
besides 41 lectures for the art students and M for other art associations. 

I will brietiy mention the art school. It is one of the most fre- 
quented in the United States. In 1900 it had over 1,900 students, 
740 regular da}^ students, 500 evening students, TOdSaturda}^ students. 
In the day classes in 1899 there were 25 teachers, including prominent 
persons from without, whose services were temporarily secured, 10 in 
the evening classes and 35 students, who received a total compensation 
of $29,000. The models cost $3,000, heating and lighting $1,750 (see 
also Circular of Instruction of the School of Drawing, Painting, Mod- 
eling, Decorative, Designing, and Architecture, 1900-1901, 191 pages, 
with many illustrations, 1900). 

It is estimated that the collections of paintingSj sculptures, antiquities, and other 
objects *>f art belonging to the art institute are of the value of about fl850,000. The 
cost of tlie building has been f)708,000. The land, 400 feet, estimated on the basis of 
the property opposite, on Michigan avenue, is Worth not less than $1,600,000, a total 
of $3,158,000. The loan collections constantly exhibited are probably of the value 
of $300,000. The total amount of cash subscriptions paid into the Art Institute since 
its organization in 1879 is about $500,000. 

It is, in fact, admirable and worthy of respect, that so important a 
work as that achieved and presented by the Chicago Art Institute 
should have been accomplished without great, private benefactions — I 
mean great” in the American sense, as they are made to other insti- 
tutions in America"-— and without aid from the State or city; and it is 
difficult, for us at least, to understand why the city, as such, is not 
suificieotly ambitious to feel it a duty to support an art society that 
has already attained so high a rank, in order that it ma}" compete with 
the first in the world. We can only suppose that the city fathers do 
not appreciate the educational worth of art. 

In one of the last annual reports it is said, The Art Institute has 
accomplished something; it aspires to accomplish much more.” The 
present beautiful product is regarded only as the beginning of a greater 
one, and they are already thinking of either adding lateral wings or of 
bridging over the railroad and erecting a second building in the park 
beyond, nearer the edge of the lake. Who, indeed, who has learned 
on the spot to know and admire the enterprising spirit of Chicago, can 
have the least doubt but that the future development will go far beyond 
such plans ? 

13. JOHN CREEAR LIBRARY. 

The history of this library is as simple as it is unusual and brief. In 
188() John Crerar, a merchant who had lived in Chicago since 1862,^^ 

For example, the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York recently obtained 
a legacy of $8,000,000. 

“^Of Scotch extraction, born in New York. See Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Biography, new edition; also M. Kirkland’s History of Chicago, 1895, and Will 
of John Crerar, who died in Chicago, October 19, 1889, 23 pages. 
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bequeathed the greater part of his property, after dediictiiig iiiioieroiis 
private and public legacies,'^- for. founding a '"free public library’” in 
the southern part of the eity 5 ;.as /the northern part was alretulv pro- 
vided with such an one in the- dewberry Library (see p. 4511). He 
desired the erection of a tasteful, solid, iireproof building. Only sinh 
books and journals were to be included as might create and sustain a 
healthy moral and Christian sentiment in the community; all offensive 
and immoral works were to be excluded. Concerning such books, he 
said: 

T do not mean by this that there shall not be anything ]>ut hynm books and ser- 
mons, but I mean that dirty French novels and all skeptit*al trash and w<.>rks of 
questionable moral tone shall never be found in this library. 1 want' its atmosjdiere 
that of Christian reffnement, and its aim and object the building up of character. 

In 1S89 the excellent man died. In 1894 the lii)rary was incorpo- 
rated by the State, in 1895 organized, and in 1897 opened. 1 said 
above that its history is short, but it nevertheless contains much that 
is instructive and worth noting. 

The testator himself had named thirteen of his friends as ^‘•direc- 
tors,” two of whom were his executors. They coopm*ated with the 
other principal li1)raries in Chicago so that the Crerar Library was to 
give special attention to the natural sciences luxclusive of medicine, to 
the social sciences, and technology; the Newberry (see p. 459) to medi- 
cine, history, art, and the humanities; the university (see p. 491) to 
philology, and the Public Library (see p. 473) to the whole, more pop- 
ular literature for household reading. The idea that by a cooperative 
division of this sort the institutions above named would attain the 
greatest possible use for the general good is as wise as it is rare, and 
will certainly bo productive of the most excellent results. The exact 
programme of the Crerar Library is as follows: 

I. Oeneml works. — Bibliography, library economy, cyclopedias, 
general periodicals, general societies, exhibitions and museums, ps}"- 
chology, logic, history and geography, cartography. 

II. Social sciences. — Ethics, statistics, political science, political 
economy, administration (including public documents), associations and 
institutions, education, commerce and communication, customs, folk- 
lore, etc. 

III. Physical “-Mathematics, astronomy, physics, chemis- 

try, and mineralogy, 

IV. Natural sciences. — Geology, paleontology, biology, botany, 
zoology. 

«Tlie last-named legacies amounted to $1,000,000 for ecclesiastical, benevolent, 
and educational purposes, among which were $100,000 for a Lincoln statue, and 
$25,000 for the Chicago Historical Society (see p. 439). The will was contested by 
the relatives, but without result, concerning wrhich a series of jiapers, some of which 
were quite extensive, were published in 1892. 
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V. Applied ^(deeices, — Engineering, agriculture, domeKst:i,c economy, 
trade aiicl trams))ortation, chemical "technology, inanufaetiires and 
t:rades, .building, landscape gardening, architecture, ,drawirig, cle8igii~ 
ing, etc. photography 

It was concluded, aw^aiting the time wEen sufficient capital should 
be collected to admit of building a house, to rent (piarters, and very 
siiitable ones wvere found in one of the many great business houses in 
the heart of the city. There was chosen the sixth story of a new 
additioii to the wholesale house of Marshall Field & Co./Miear the 
principal business centers, the public librai\y, and the art institute. 

Ecicently (in 1900) a portion of the fifth stoiy was added. The nine- 
storied building, designed by the architect D. H. Burnham in 1893 (Plato 
24), is a vast rectangle 148 feet long and 100 feet wide, with an inner 
court. The entire floor was specially fitted in an extremely convenient 
manner for the John Crerar Library by the architects Shepley, Rutari 
& Coolidge, who designed the art institute and the public library. The 
reading room (Plate 25), looking toward the east, is 85 feet long by 50 
feet wide and has 75 seats; the principal library hall (Plate 20) is 88 
feet long by 42 feet wide and looks toward the south. The inner court 
being of too small dimensions (72 by 40 feet) for the height of the 

« The complete scheme has under these 5 ciivisions 77 suljdivisions instead of tlie 
39 here meiitioned. It is based on the Dewey decimal system. 

?>The proprietor of this vast business is Mr. Marshall Field, the IMivcenas of the 
Field Columbian Museum,- which bears his name (see p. 410), and one of the 
Mieceriates of the University of Chicago (see p. 491). The liouse carries on a retail 
and a wholesale business, the latter in, an enormous building in Adams street, made 
after the plans of Richardson with striking architectural features, the former on a 
corner of State and Washington streets, the new building in which the Crerar Library 
is installed and which is connected with the old building, being on the corner of 
Wasliiugtoii street and Wabash avenue. In the wholesale department 5,000 ])ersons 
are eni])loye<l; in the retail ]>azaar 4,000, which number, after the completion of a 
second new building, is to be ineweased by 2,000. The littiiigs aii<l furniture of the 
rooms are prominent, the mahogany cases are of the best make; order and neatness 
prevail. The building is firepiroof, with, external iron shutters except for the ground 
door. One may judge of the reiinement that rules here by tlie fact that extra articles 
of food for diabetics can be found on the tastefully designed menu tuxrd of the lunch 
room wlrich is frequented by hundreds of persons and open daily from 8.30 to 5 
o’cloitk, and wdiere both hot and cold articles of food can be obtained (there are more 
than 150 dislies and nonalcoholic beverages, from 5 cents to 40 cents). At tlie pres- 
ent time the linn is erecting on the corner of State and Randolph streets, adjoining 
the old ])uilding, corner of State and Washington streets, after the design of the 
Archih'ct Craharn, a palace of 12 stories out of white granite, so that the State street 
front of the establishment will be 425 long. This front will be ornamented with 
granite Ionic pillars from 30 to 70 feet high, and the vestibule will be lined with 
Carrara marble. The cost will reach 11,500,000. Everything will be fitted up with 
the most recent improvements. [Now completed, 1903,] During my visit in 1899 
the firm had half of the street in front of the house (about 38 feet broad) asplialted 
at its own expense, because the pavement, as is usual in Chicago, was bad and the 
city would do nothing. Marshall Field & Co. wished in this way to give an 
example for the emulation of others and also to remind the officials of their duty. 
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Imiklirig-' planned" for other purposes,, the, lighting is not 
in all parts sufficient. Including the .rooms 411 the fifth stoiy there 
are aecoiiiiuodatioiis for 135,000 books. It would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that the elevated situation of the sixth story makes it difficult of 
access, for there are three, elevators in operation " by which the sixth, 
tloor(‘.an be reached sooner than by climbing the stairway eVeii to the sec- 
ond floor. The Imilding is fireproof and, like many American houses, 
has fire-escape ladders on the outside; within only extinguishersareused 
foi* security. The floors are covered with cork linoleum of the best 
(|uality, about a third of an inch tli%k. The house furnishes steam 
lieat and electric light. There is no special arrangement for ventila- 
tion,''-' the high rooms, large windows, and elevator shafts sufficing to 
change the air. In a later building it is proposed to seal the windows 
hermetic.ally and to force in filtered and purified air, a s.vstem now 
ap})lied in many places, as in the Congressional Library at Ahishing- 
ton, and of which I shall speak more fully under the Public Library 
of Chicago. Eecentljr there has been established a small auditorium 
for 30 persons, which can also be used by scientific societies, such as 
the Bibliographical Society, the Entomological Societ}", the Mycological 
Society, the Illinois Association of Public Accountants, and the Insti- 
tute of Education. There is a special lunch room for employees. 

The book stacks are of iron, the other furniture of wood. In spite 
of the excellent examples in Boston, New York, and elsewhere, and 
notwithstanding the rigorous application of this principle in the 
Chicago Historical SocWy (see p. 439), wooden furniture has been 
employed, ipid this will always offer a point of attack for fire. The 
iron book stacks,* as well as most of the wooden library furniture, 
were furnished by the Library Bureau of Boston, a grand institution 
which I hope to be able to describe in the course of my reports. 
Their model for book stacks, however, is not as satisfactory as manj" 
others (see p. 382). It is less stable and the ends are overornameiited, 
creating a bad impression when a iium];)er are taktm together. The 
shelves are of white wood veneered with oak, instead of ii*on. The 
newer racks in the fifth story are, as I have recently been informed, 
steadier, less ornamented, and smoother, wliereby the books are less 
Iia])le to injury. A practical form of book suppoil/* is used to prevent 

There is also one for freight. Two of the three passenger elevators go directly to 
the John Crerar Library, without stopping at the intervening floors; they are tlie 
so-called “express trains.” 

^Except that in the window frames of the reading room there is provided a small 
ventilating apparatus which the American Ventilator Company has patented and called 
the “ sash ventilator and lifter combined.” It consists essentially of perforating the 
lower window frame with holes through which air may enter if it is desired. 

Furnished by John Joseph MeVey, publisher, etc., 39 North Thirteenth street, 
l^hiladelphia. Cost, i|510 a hundred. This firm also makes another kind of book 
support with label holders, 
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the books falling down when the shelf is not full. The \eitical aim 
has two rounded wings standing out at right_ angles to it. VVben 
books are quicklv put up these prevent the thin plate from passing 
between the book leaves and injuring them, as often occurs when 
other kinds of supports are used. If an employee of the library takes 
a book from a case for his own tempomry use he puts a red card in 
its place; the books that are given out to the public are recorded on 

in the office. , , 

The library now contains- 70,000 volumes. The normal yeaily 

increase has hitherto been about 10,000 volumes. In 1900 there were 
of general works, 13,590; social sciences, 16,106; physical sciences, 
10,380; natural sciences, 9,134, and applied sciences, 16,435. may 
be remarked that the 14 per cent devoted to the natural sciences cost 
throe times as much as did the 24 per cent devoted to the social sciences. 
According to the agreement which was previously mentioned there 
were bought from the Newberry Library 8,023 volumes on natural 
science for $16,000, besides 300 special ornithological works for j4,o0U. 

The library is catalogued according to the rules of Linderfelt® and 
classified according to the .system of Dewey,® with independent ampli- 
fications. The lettering and the numbering are printed with gold 
directly upon the backs of the books. The greatest care has been 
given in the selection of bindings, and the edges of many volumes are 
gilded in order that they may be more easily cleaned in the dusty and 
.sooty atmosphere of the center of the citj-. Pamphlets aie .simp y 
bound and provisionally kept in cases. In 1900 there were 6,431 vol- 
umes bound at a cost of $6,570, or at an average of about $1.19 
ume. The printed card catalogue, directly accessible to the public, 
contained in 1900 over 90,000 cards, 41,000 of them author cards and 
49,000 subject cards, among which were also a small number ot those 
published 'bv the American Library Association." There are_ also 
about 30,000' cards to which are added bibliographical information— 
from the Concilium Bibliographicum in Zurich, from the American 
Li])rary Association, from the Torrey Botanical Club, from the Depart- 
mentof Agriculture in Washington, from the Bibliographie des Sciences 
Mathematiques in Brussels, and some others. This bibliograpiic 
information, accordinglv, relates to zoology, agriculture, American 
botanical literature, names of new botanical genera and, species , matli- 


' a lvTA. Limlertelt. Eclectic- Card Catalogue Buies. Boston, 1890. 

6M. Dewey. Decimal Classification, etc., 6tli ed., Boston, 1894. See also p. 499 

SheSkte to 2,50 scientific societies, institutes, and 
ion of labor, are written by the John Crerar Library, the New York P Jhc ^brary 
the Boston Athemeum. the Harvard University Library m Cambridge ^ 

Columbia University Library in New York. The f ^ 

however in its card catalogue only such of the cards as relate to the hooks and pa 

phiets in its possession. 
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eniaticvs, and pliotography. The card catalogue proper of the John 
Crcrar Library is distinguished' by its exact and beautiful execution 
and 'hr the originality, of its aiTangenient, which is said to be 
unique of its kind. It is arranged' in three parts: (1) alphabetically, 
according to authors and titles; (2) according to subjects, numer- 
ically in the decinial classification, and at the same time chrooolog- 
i<‘ally; (3) an alphabetical subject index to No. Twent}^ copies 
of the cards are printed, for besides their use for the various cata- 
logues, sets are sent gi*atis to the Ai'inour Institute of Technology, 
the Public Library, the Field Golumbian Museum, the Newberry 
Library/' and the University of Chicago, also to the Nor tint ester n 
Universit}^ in Evanston, Illinois, and the Univershy of Illinois, in 
Champaign, Illinois, under the condition that they shall be arranged 
and made accessible to the public. Each title costs the John Crerar 
Library 50 cents, including the electrotype. (See below.) The regular 
issue of special catalogues is planned and has been begun with a list of 
the library placed in the reading room (A List of Books in the Read- 
ing Room, January, 1900, 251 pages, Lex., octavo). In the reading 
room are about 3,000 volumes. The printing of this catalogue was 
made from elcctrotj^pes. From the type setting of the card is formed 
a thill cast, which costs 6 cents. These casts, mmibering 23,354 in 1900, 
are preserved in regular order, and in their prescribed serial order, 
are used for printing. In this way both manuscript and corrections 
are spared. This catalogue must be the very first book to be fjro- 
duced in this manner, a plan which was suggested half a century 
ago by 0. C. Jewett, the librarian of the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington, who proposed that a central catalogue bureau should 
make such casts, from which every library could print their own cata- 

«Bee^ for more exat^t. information, tlie Se(^oiKl AnnuaJ Report of the John Crerar 
Litirary, 1890, p. 10 (1897), also the Third Report, 1897, p. 18 (1898). Tlie library 
also has a fourth kind of eanl (‘atalogue, the so-called ‘‘offidal catalog” for the 
employees, whi<‘h contains in one alphabet everything that cuia'onis any work that 
is extant or taken into consideration, including notices of it, et(\, a complicated, 
ingenious, and very useful device, a more detailed description of which 1 do not 
give here. A ‘ ' dictionary catalog, ’ ' that is to say, one in which, every tiling is arranged 
alphabetically according to authors and subjects as in a dictionary, is not provided. 
Compare 0. A. Cutter, Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue, 3d ed., Washington, 1891 
(U. B. Bureau of Education. Special Report on Public Libraries, Pt. 2.) . 

Z^The Newberry Library has recently declined to recjeive them, perhaps because 
the arrangement and care of 6,000 cards annually ocuasioned too great an expense 
considering the slight use made of them by the public, or because their size <lid not 
tit their ‘indexer,” to which 1 shall recur below. The six other libraries, however, 
upon iiKpiiry, desired to continue to receive them. 

«C. W. Andrews. Printed Card Catalogues. Transactions and Proceedings of the 
Second International Library Conference. London, 1897 (1898), pp. 126-128. 
See also F. Milkau’s more detailed description in Centralkataloge iind Titeklrucke, 
1898, p. 99. 
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1o|4-iie/^ Tlie prill ting’ is finely: executed. Electrotyping is cheaper 
tlian printing/' A page costs a little oyer a dollar, or, with, a .large 
edition it is r<^d need to about So. cents.- .The titles are arranged sj^'s-- 
teniatically in 9 'divisions and 67 . subdivis'ioiis; ;withio these, however, 
they are also S3^stematicall3^, not alphabetically, arranged. The alpha- 
betical index at the end, with 2,000 entries, contains, ■ beside authors, 
also certain t'itles. The catalogue is sold in the li,brar3^ for a no,mi- 
nal price of 20 cents; l\y mail, 30 cents. There are, also printed ,■ six 
instructive^ reports, distinguished among similar publications for their 
clearness and completeness; a list of current periodicals, 1897, 20 
pages, linotyp^^d; the b3-laws of the library, 1898, 14 pages, and a few 
ciiTudars. In 1900 the library received 2,017 periodicals, at an expend- 
ilun‘ for sulKscniptions of 1^4,261.27 (396 were presented)/’ In accord- 
an(‘e with its programme it offers an unusuall3’^ rich collection of 
S(*ientirtc journals and publications of learned societies. The entiy 
b<K)k tV)i* these is veiy practicaih/aiTanged. 

The library is opened on week da3"s from 9 a. m. till 10 p. m., and 
is closed on Sunda3ns. The books in the reading room nuy be con- 
sulted without for!nalit3^ by an3xme, but after use are to be left on 
tire tables. Tiie current periodicals imy be consulted in the periodical 
department or obtained for use in the reading- room, like the books, by 
putting in a card for them. These are returned, after use, to the 
desk. The arrangement, according to the Dewe3" s3^stera, is such a 
practical one that onThe average only a minute and tbiidy-eight seconds 
are required to place an3^ book in the hands of the person asking for 
it. Books are lent out only in extraordinary (*iises, and then for but a 
short time, and onh^ such books as are seldom called for. In case of 
special researches certain persons personally known to the director are 
allowed to take the books dired-^Y fi’om the stacks. For that purpose 
permanent passes are issued. Iti 1900, 42 persons had such passes, and 
32 used them 2S7 times. Besides, there were issued 730 single permis- 
sions to take books directly from the shelves. These books must be 
left lying upon th(^ tables, Eveiything is recorded exactly, so that 
not oiiU" is the number of books used known, but also to what particular 
divisions the3’' belong. In 1900 over 95,000 volumes and periodicals 
w(n*e us(nl. Vory valuable and rare books may be consulted onl3^ in 
th(^ pres(mee of an attendant. The tracing of plans, etc., is allowed 
only on celluloid tablets, which can be obtained in the libraiy. 

As is e\nuy where evident, it is the one endeavor of the administra- 
tion to make the ]i})raiy as useful as possible. A greater liberality than 
is heu'e pradiced can not b(' imagined, and it gives great satisfaction to 

Milkan, Central kata loge und Titildrucke, 1898, p. 27. 

I'Hixth Report, 1900, ]>. 10, 1901. 

1899 theri^ were 1,800, and of 416 were general, 499 related to social 

S(dene(‘S, 5^1 t<» natural sciences, and 480 to applied sciences. 
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know that, notwithstanding the absence of all such obstructions as are 
usuail}" employed in Europe, the libraiy since its foundation has lost 
onl}' Id ^'olnnies, and some of these, ' moreover, may j-et be found, for 
an English library has. recentty reported the return of a voliiiiie that 
bad be(m missing fOr forty-five ymars/^ During the year 1900, 41,697 
persons used the library, more than 20 per cent of them women; that 
is to say, an average of 134 daily (maximum 282, rniiiiniuiii 35). The 
daily average of evening visitors from 5 to 10 o’clock was 30. Order 
cards to th(Mmm])er of 32,658 were issued. 

There are 28 employees, 10 of w^hom are women — 5 librarians, 1 
treasurer (and secretar}^), 13 assistants, 4 attendants, 3 pages, and 2 
janitors. The hours of service in summer are from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m.; 
in winter till 5.30 p. m., with an hour for luncheon. From 5 to 10 in 
the evening another shift of employees comes on. 

While th(‘. chief ]i])!*arian is the actual leader and soul of the whole, 
the institution is controlled by a board of 13 directors, \v ho from their 
own number choose a president, 2 vice-presidents, and a secretary. 
The directors, excepting the president, are also formed into four com- 
mittees of 3 persons each, on finance, administration, buildings and 
grounds, and books. 

The resources of the John Crerar Librarv, on the interest of which 
it is siij^ported, in 1900 were 13,400,000; the reserved building fund is 
1319,000; the reserve book fund, $131,000, and besides there is a secu- 
rity reserve fund of $16,200. The assets are, therefore, almost 
$4,000,000. When the biiilding fund reaches the necessary sum the 
erection of a special building will be taken up. Quite recently the 
chances for this have been much improved, and there is now a prospect 
for obtaining a favorable building site. The financial course has been 
very sound from the beginning. It was determined that the capital 
should never be touched, neither for the purchase of a site, for the 
structure itself, nor for an3dhing else whatever, but that all expendi- 
tures should be made entirely from the interests of the funded, 
bequeathed capital. 

The expenditures in 1899 were for rent, light, etc., $13,331; salaries 
and wages, $25,006; printing, $2,303; books, $17,587; periodicals, 
$4,468; binding, lettering, repairs, $8,403; miscellaneous, $0,895, mak- 
ing a total of $77,994. As, however, the income from the interest 
reached $139,944, $61,950 could be applied to the building fund. The 
library is in»sured for $107,000. 

The organization of the John Crerar Library is as exemplary as it 
is original. The library is, with the exception of those of the univer- 
sities, oiie of the few purely scientific libraries in the United States. 
With its great wealth and its wisely restricted policy it will doubtless 

Fourth Annual Eeport of the John Crerar Library, 1898, }>. 17, 1899. 

The construction of a new building will soon begin, 1908. . 





Newberry Library. 
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in time advance to a liig-h rank and by the- liberal |)r!ncipleR of its 
administration i)econie of great use. We may well be anxious to know 
how its li])rariaip Mr. C.'Wk, Andrews, will. solve the great problem of 
a. new building after the many notable attempts in this line that Imve 
becm made- in the United, States. 

. 14. NEIVBERBY LIBRARY. 

Tliis library, like the John Crerar Librarj^, owes its existence to tlie 
generosity of a rich citizen of Chicago, Walter Looniis New her lyy 
who died in 1868. In a will made in 1866^^ he left half of his prop- 
eity after tlie death of the direct heirs for a "^free piiblie library'' 
in the northern ])art of the city, and directed his two trustees to use a 
jjortion of tln^ bequest for 1>uildings, but. to invest the remainder as 
they might think proper ‘M‘or the growth, preservation, permanence, 
and general usefulness of such library.’’ After the direct heirs died 
in 1880, the pi'opcrt}^ in question amounted to over $2,000,000/' and 
in 1887 tliere was $67,778 income available, so that steps could be 
Liken toward its foundation. The two trustees took counsel with 
some other gentlemen, and it was decided to establish a reference 
libraiy whose books should not be lent out — like the John Crerar 
IJbrary, which has adopted that plan — as distinguished from a circu- 
lating library from which the books may be taken out. In the same 
year the erection of a temporary building on the site of the testator’s 
residence in the northern part of the city was taken in hand, some 
rooms were rented for immediate use, and there was appointed a 
librarian, W, F. Poole, who for fourteen years had occn])ied a similar 
position in the public library of Chicago and Avas one of the leading 
librarians of America (among other things he founded in 1853 the 
Index to Periodical Literature which is still continued), and two other 
employees. Forty thousand dollars was aj)propriated for books and 
pamphlets. In the spring of 1888 some 14,000 volumes were installed 
in the provisional building, and the library was opened to the public. 

At the beginning of 1890 a removal was made to another provisional 
building not far from the first one and near the site on which it was 
iiitCiKled to l)uild the final structure. This was a ohe-storied, fireproof 

L. Xew])erry, ]>orn in 1804; his ancestors came from England to America in 
IGSO. lie Uvi‘d subsec jiient to 1833 as a hanker in Chicago, i')ossessed a fine library, 
belonged among others to the Chicago Board of Education, and was president of the 
Historical Society. From 1857, because of his health, he spent every winter in 
southern Fraiuje. Not only is he renowned for his own magnificent benefaction 
which keeps his memory })ermanently green; but his example induced the founda- 
tion of the John Crerar Library in another part of the city (see p. 451). 

Bee -The Newberry Library, Chicago. Certificate of Incorporation and Incor- 
poration Act, p. 13 (27 pp.). 

Already in 1894 it had increased to 16,000,000, and as a great portion of it is 
invested in houses and lots it is continually rising in value. 
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lioiise, built for the purpose, 175 feet long 65 feet wide, capable of 
holding 200,000 voliiines. The transfer of over 90,000 books, pain- 
phlets, etc,, was completed in a week. The btiilding* contained an 
aiiditoriiiin in which up to the year 1892 42 lectures had been given 
to audiences vaiwing from 220 to 550 persons, under the auspices of 
an' association that had been formed with the name the Newberry 
Library Center for University ' Extension. In the 'same year the 
library, then managed by a single surviving trustee, was incorporated 
by the State under the' name of the Newberry Library, and the 
tiTistee mentioned nominated a board of 13 trustees that had the power 
to elect its own president. Eleven of these fir>st trustees or directors 
still retain their office. They are all men of wealth and prominence in 
the city, all are at the head of great affairs, some of them of interna- 
tional reputation. At the end of 1893 the new libraiy building was 
ready, the transfer of over 150,000 books, pamphlets, etc., being com- 
pleted in ten days. 

The general plan for the building was already settled upon in 1888, 
as follows: It was to provide sufficient room to meet the demands of 
at least twentj^-five 3mars and to be so constructed that additions to the 
original plan could be built from time to time; it must avoid ‘"the con- 
fessed errors of the conventional style, it must have the equipment of 
what is in the highest sense an educational institution — an audience 
room, reading rooms, study rooms, and every arrangement that would 
make the resources of the library available to those seeking its treas- 
ures. It must have also the conveniences far administration, for 
study, and for the storage of books, which the concurrent experience 
of modern times demands.'’ This tine problem, conceived according 
to the ideas of W. F. Poole, was in 1888 contided to the architect, 
Henry Ives Cobb. In 1889 the site was selected, about one and a half 
acres, in a small park, midway between Lake and Lincoln parks, not 
far from the shores of the lake, in a region comparativel^y free from 
smoke and near a great artery of travel wdth an electric rail wa}". The 
building, begun in 1890, required an expenditure of over $5500,000, 
which w^tis defra3"ed from the accumulated interest and a part of the 
capital. The great structure is three-storied,^^ built of pink Milford, 
Comiecticait, granite and presents an imposing as well as a tastofiil 
appearance, especially in summer, under the high old trees of Walton 
Place. The present structure, however, is 01113^ a third of the contem- 
plated one, which is to form a great quadrangle with a court in the 
center. Internal convenience to a certain extent has been sacriH(‘ed 
to architectural beauty. The basement is 10 feet high, the first ffoor 
20 feet, the second and third floors 26 feet each, and the fourth floor 

«Tn America it is calle<i five-storied, as the basement and ground iloor are each, 
counted as a story, but often, also, as in this case, tiie ground floor is counted as the 
first story and the basement not included in the enumeration of stories. 
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15 feet These . heights., so greatly exceed the heights of the book 
stacks, which are. 7 feet 6 inches .high, and which can be. used without 
ladders, that a large free space remains above them, a,nd the books are 
..also lighted laterally from above. This has been done to give them 
light and breathing space,” but I am not aware that books suffer 
even in closed cases, and it contradicts the principles of modern library 
ari-angenient, according to which the books should be compressed into 
as narrow a space as possible, which, owing to the rapid increase of 
books in our prolific times, is the onl.y possible method of preventing 
a too wide extension of the building. For this reason stacks are piled 
directly on stacks with hardlj^ free space between. Sufficient air 


for ‘‘breathing” is afforded by good ventilation, and the electric light 
to-day affords means of temporary illumination of the darkest corners, 
while the daylight, bleaching everything that it falls upon, can not be 
considered in any case as the most desirable. The book stacks are 10 
inches deep. 

In March, 1901, there were in the libi'ary 229,364 books, pamphlets 
(71,859), maps, manuscripts, etchings, and autographs (of which 56 
per cent were in languages other than English), an average for the 
fourteen years of 16,000 numbers a year, so that at the end of 1901 
there will be almost one-quarter of a million. The present building 
has room for 900,000; with the prospective later building there would 


Pig. 47.— Newberry Library, Principal entrance. 
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be room for 3,000,000, wliich, ut the present rate of increase, would 
suliiet^ for two liunclred years, but with the modern arraii^-enient of the 
book stacks, like those in the Goiig*ressioiial Librai*}^ at Washinoton, 
for example, the ])uilding would certainly hold double that niiniher, if 
not many more. The Newberry Libraiy has therefore a chance for 
unchecked development in this direction. 



Fkj. ■lS.~-No’\v]'>crry Library. Plan of basement. 

1, (liipJieates (5t5 by <!8 leet); 3, engine room (50 by 00 feet); 7, hall; S, vault; 9, (‘loalc room; 10, men’s 
closet; 13, anteroom (30 by 00 feet); 14, storeroom (50 by 08 feet); 17 and 18, closets; 10, shaft. 

The floor plans shown in figs. iS-oS give, with the legends, an idea 
of the arrangement of the rooms. Perhaps it would lun’^e been more 
judicious to have avoided the running of a corridor along the inner 
wall of the building, as it cuts ofl:' the light to the book rooms from 
this side and, besides, makes the access .more difficult, but the halls, 
with their absolutely plain light decoration in greenish walls and white 
ceilings, and the antehalls, decorated with paintings and busts, make 
an excellent, charming, and pleasing impression, and they should 
undoubtedly he considered as very successful. The first story has a 
marble floor while the others are floored with reddish brown, unglasicd, 



20 and 21, medicine; 22, corridor; 24, mnsenixi (33 by 52 feet); 25, ball; 29, vestibule; 30, cheek room 
(2:3 by 33 feet); 31, office (23 by 33 feet); 32, vault; 34, board room (33 by 50 feet); 30 and 37, closets; 
38, cbief librarian; 39, (nitalogue division. 

encaustic tiles, which arc made in Ohio and are half an inch thick; 
running carpets laid loose upon these present a somewhat unfinished 
appearance. The hard inelastic floors are very fatiguing for walking 
and standing, as is always the case in museums with uncovered stone 
floors. They should be covered with linoieuni or corcacin. Rooms 
closed off for the employees are. not provided. They sit in the large 
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iialLs where. they are not allowed to- work luimoiested. .The machines 
and ventilators are set up in the basement, whereb^^- injurious tremors 
and disturbing* noises. are occasioned in the .building*. .The electric. 
light is furnished lyy the Edison Company. The ventilation ivas at 
first so arranged that no air could enter through the windows, which 
were tightly screwed down, it being forced into the building alread}.'- 
washed and purified. However, one “couldn’t breathe there,” so it is 



Fkt. f)(). — Nuwborry Library. Plun of .sc('oii<i iloor. 

•12, history {h(\ by (18 feet); 43, corridor; 44, philosophy (50 by 06 feet); 48, large reading room (50 by 68 
feet); 40, Ixnind periodicals (26 by 50 feet); 50, annex to art and literature (30 by 33 feet); 51 , art and 
litenitnre (56 by 68 feet); 52, women’s closet; 65, shaft. 

now ventilated by opening the windows, which have been altered for 
the purpose. The apparatus is either not rightly set up or not 
properly run, for similar ones are ivorking satisfactorily in the Con- 
gressional Library at Washington and elsewhere. I shall speak more 
fully of this iinyiortant subject when T treat of the public library (see 
p. 473). While the books could, with the ventilation that was designed, 
be kept free from dust or nearly so, now they are soiled without hin- 
drance or require a greater exyieuditure for cleaning, and although the 



56, “ Friday Club” (56 by 68 feet); 57, geiieaology, music (50 by 62 feet); 58, corridor; 62, anteroom; 63 
nn<l 65, lecture rooms; (Hi, empty (33 by 50 feet); 67, men’s closet; 68, lunch room; 7J , natural sci- 
tmees (56 by 68 feet); 72, shaft. 

situation of the Newberry Library is not so unfavorable for soot and 
dust as that of the Crerar and public libraries, these bad conditions 
are notably present. 

The building itself was constructed throughout in a fireproof man- 
ner, with nothing combustible except the window frames and doors. 
Clumsy wooden book stacks have, however, been installed, although 
almost everywhere these have in recent times given j)lace to iron ones, 
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which are more' elegant and in every respect to be preferred, as I 
have .mentioned on previous pages and shall mention again. Wooden 
cases were chosen because iron rusts in the damp climate of Chicago, 
because it is cold to the hand and is ngly.’’ That iron easily rusts in 
Chicago is shown b}^ the fact that in midsummer a pair of steel scissors, 
if not cleaned daily, soon becomes covered with a coating of rust, 
exactly as in the moist heat of the Tropics, but if the iron is suitabty 
covered with a coat of varnish it does not rust, as is cleaiij^ shown by 
the examples of iron work in John Crerar Libraiy and the public 
library in Chicago. The other objections made to the use of iron are, 
if possible, still less tenable. The other furniture is also made of wood, 
and not of iron, as in the building of the historical society. 

A veiy rejnarkable peculiarity of the installation of the Newberry 
Library , is that each principal science is assigned a room bjdtself, with 
facilities for reading, so that anj^ one who wishes to read on a subject 
can go at once to the division relating to it, get his book very quickly 
and proceed to work. This is certainly, in many cases, a great advam 



(59 by 68 feet); *77, empty (72 by 62 feet); 78, bindery (56 by 72 feet); 82, women’s eloset; 85, shaft. 

tage, but often the division in which the })ook is to be sought is not 
known, and related subjects may sometimes be so distributed in vari- 
ous divisions that complications can not be avoided. For earnest 
students, well acquainted with the library, the aiTangement is certainly 
of the very greatest use. Under this arrangement, besides the prin- 
cipal reading room with 100 places, in the second story, there are two 
reading rooms (medicine), with 32 places, each in the first story, 3 in 
second story (philosophy, history, art, and literature), with a total of 
104 places, and two in the thii’d story (genealogy and music, natural 
sciences), each with 40 places, making a grand total of 316 places. 

As already briefiy mentioned, under the John Crerar Library, the 
Newberry Libraiy principally confines itself to certain classes of sub- ^ 
jects, and therefore sold to the former institution, in 1896, a part of 
its scientific stock, namely, 6,331 volumes and 1,483 pamphlets, for 
$16,000. The Newberiy Library has the followingO divisions: Medi- 
cine, bibliography, history, philosophy, art and literature, science, and it 
is strongest on the subjects of medicine, bibliography, American local 
history, genealogy, music, and in periodicals and papers of societies. 
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' Gil the 'first floor is, the division of medicine (20, 21), with a special 
room nameclaftei" Dr.' N. Senn, professor of surgery in Rush Medical 
College ill Cliicag'o, wdio, three da3’'s after the libraiy moved into its new 
building, promised a great part of his medical books, on the ground 
that it was a fireproof structure, and who also did much afterwards for 
the Newberry Library. He has also bought and presented the library 
of E. dll Bois-Reymond, comprising 10,200 volumes and pamphlets, 
and that of Surg. W. B. Baum, of Gottingen. The Senn collection 
bv itself embraces 28,400 numbers. The division of medicine com- 
prised in May, 1901, 88,972 books and 27,583 pamphlets, among which 
were 451^ periodicals. It will therefore compare with the largest 
medical libraries in New York and Philadelpliia. The medical library 
of the United States Arni}^ Medical Museum in Washington has 

852.000 liooks and pamphlets and contains 1,500 medical journals. 
The nu(*leus of the medical portion of the Newbeny Library was 
formed })y a stock of 17,000 volumes and pamphlets, which had been 
deposited by 4 medical societies of Chicago in the public libraiy, aiid 
wure transferred from thence in 1890. There is besides this, in the 
first stoiy, bibliograph}^ (89), which is represented best; office rooms 
(81, 84, 88), and a museum (24). This museum held in May, 1901, 153 
manuscripts,^^ 815 incunabula, 212 volumes, specimens of artistic book 
bindings, 58 various other book bindings, 96 illustrated manuscripts 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth centuries, 113 Aldines, 97 Elzevirs, 
27 Estiennes, Giuntas, etc., 150 Americana in first and rare editions, 
autograph copies and editions de luxe, and 213 various volumes for 
sliowing methods of illustration and of modern typography— all pro- 
vided with descrriptive labels. The collection of fine bindings extends 
from Maioli (1549) and the Groliers (1550-1565) to the Frenchmen 
Bouzonnet-Trautz and the Englishman Bedford, and others (nineteenth 
emitury). From tlie sixteenth century there are 25 examples, from the 

fomid in this, ]>apers froni my own pen, which I had sent to him, my former 
teacher, out of respect. 

The ol< lest is a Cl reek manuscript of the evangelists, from the twelfth century, 
that K. J. (loodspeed has described in the ximerican Journal of Theology, 1899, 

^'Anaa’icaJi history lias been especially kept in view in the Newdiierry Library from 
the beginning, and in 1895 it came into the possession of a collection of 5,000 volumes 
rc'latiiig to the earliest times, which had been co]lecte<l by one of the trustees, E. E. 
Ayer. At }>rt*sent a thorough dest;riptive catalogue is being prepared of the entire 

7.000 works of rare Americana, wliich imitaiu a great deal on the North American 
Indians, and also rare, early maps of the American Continent. On this catalogue 
there are working, at the expense of Mr. Ayer, about 10 specialists of rank in the 
United States, the library itself, however, assuming the conduct of the matter and 
tlie bibliographical arrang(‘rnent of the entire material. It has also drawm up a com- 
prehensive scheme for the coworkers, by which tliey proceed according to common 
points of view. This very comprehensive critical catalogue promises to be a work 
of eminent bibliographic signilicance. It is fortunate in obtaining the special support 
of the gentlemen rnentione<L 

NAT >ius 1908 30 
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seTenteenth 14, from the eighteenth 22, and from the nineteenth 109 
/English, 1ST French, and 40 various. All are chronologically arranged, 
so that they can be studied according to periods, countries, and individ- 
uals. The walls of the museum are, like the antehalls, decorated with 
pictures and busts. As early as 1888, the American painter, G. P. A. 
llealy, living in Paris, presented a collection of nearly 50 oil portraits, 
ptiinted })y himself since 1841, among which are portraits of Lincoln, 
Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, the founder Newberry, and the painter 
himself; of busts there are, in the same place, Dante, Shakespeare, 
Ni'wbcrry, and Hmiry Ghuu In the antehalls there are busts of 
P>iaine, Thiers, Guizot, Lesseps, Liszt, Stanley, and others, as well as 
1 ‘elicfs of Demosthenes, Shakespeare, Wagner, Handel, and Meii> 
dclssohn, and also three high reliefs by eJ. Gelert, each 13 feet long 
hy 5 feet wide, representing La Salle’s expedition through Illinois, 
10)80, Fold Dearborn in 1812, and a scriptorium — Benedictine monks 
working on manuscripts, 1456. All these constitute the beginning of 
an art collection whose special advancement will be deferred to a 
future time. 

In the second story is a large reading room (48) with 100 seats, 
v\diere there are immediately accessible to the public 340 volumes of 
general reference works, encyclopedias, dictionaries, etc. ; 801 volumes 
of current periodicals and papers of societies, 94 Rudolph indexer 
books, with shelf catalogues for philosophy, sociology, and religion, 
which subjects are to be found in the neighboring hall, No. 44; 133 
Rudolph indexer books, with author catalogues for general w^orks, and 
finally, a map case, with 10 maps on rollers. Nearby (49) are periodi- 
cals. In 1900 there were 1,260 periodicals taken, among which, as 
already mentioned, wele 459 on medical subjects, the others being 
distributed, by nationalities, as follows: 569 American, 246 German, 
215 English, 126 French, 37 Italian, 12 Belgian, 11 Swedish, 8 Cana- 
dian, 7 Swiss, 6 Dutch, 5 Spanish, 3 each of Norwegian, Danish, Rus- 
sian, Japanese, 2 each of Chinese and Bohemian, and 1 each of Mexican 
and North American Indian. Furthei*, histoiy (42), with subsection 
of history, biography and genealogy, geograplw and travels, antiqui- 
ties, and manners and customs; also philosophy (44), with the subsections 
philosophy and religion, sociology,^ and instruction. I will mention a 
collection of 88 rare old Bibles from 1476 on, as well as an example 
of the 16mo. “Caxton” Bible of 1,052 pages, which on June 30, 1877, 
was printed within twelve hours at Oxford, in an edition of only 100 
copies, aswTill as finely bound in London.^' There is also a large and 

« Not ojily is German well represented in the periodicnils, it also plays a prominent 
part in the hooks, both in the Newberry and the John Crerar libraries. 

?uSo(‘ioiogy is in fat?t also represented in the John Crerar Library, but in this 
case, as well as in some others, an exception has been made. 

t*See Report of the Newberry Library, January 5, 1880, pp. 7 and 8. 
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ra,rc collection of American and English hymn books. Finally, art 
and humanistic sciences (50, 51), with subsections of art, literature, 
and languages/'^' I will mention 324 lexicons in almost all languages. 

In the tliird story is the department of science (71), with subsections 
of natural science, Gongressional documents, bound newspaper files, 
and special collections. The union of such a mixture under a depart- 
ment of science is not exactly happ^^. I will mention as specialties 
1,200 volumes on Chiiia, 1,882 numbers on fishes, fish culture and 
angling, Egyptian and sporting collections. There is also found in 
the third stor.y genealogy, and the musical libraiy (57), with scores of 
the great composers, works on the history and theory of music, as 
well as on instruments, together with critical papers, journals, biog- 
raphies; also lexicons and cyclopedias in ■‘^all” languages, and finally, 
works on the early Greek music and the early Italian writers. The 
principal item of interest is the musical collection of Count Pio Resse 
ill Florence, which was bought in 1888. Recently the well-known 
American musician, TheodoiD Thomas, gave to this institution his 
great musical libraiyu Finally, there are in the third story three lec- 
ture rooms (03-65) that hold 100 persons each, and a hall (50) which is 
temporarily assigned to the Friday Club, the most exclusive literary 
and social woman’s club in Chicago. 

Ill the fourth stoiy is the well-appointed bookbindeiy (78) — every- 
thing is bound in the building. The rest of the rooms, except one for 
duplicates (73), arc vacant. 

On either side of the principal stairway there is a passenger eleva- 
tor from the basement to the fourth story, besides a book elevator at 
another place, as shown in the plans, figs. 48-52. 

The instaliatioii and marking of the books is done according to Cut- 
ter’s seventh S 3 ^stem with some modifications. Every section has the 
Cutter letters aiid niunbers and to this is added an author’s number 
accorditig to a special list of the Newbeny Library. The l)ooks stand 
in the order of their numbers, as in the Dewey decimal system. 

The method of cataloguing of this library" is quite peculiar and 
extremely ingenious, and is according to the S 3 \stem invented by the 
assistant librarian, A. J. Rudolph, a Hungarian, who from 1879 to 
1894 was assistant librarian in the San Francisco Free Public Libraiy. 
Fig. 53 shows the Rudolph continuous indexer with its glass cover and 

« In JiHio, 1901, the Newberry Library purchased the well-known Library (.)f Prince 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte, who died in 1891. It contained 15,000 volumes on 
European languages. Negotiations for this lasted two years. It is a most important 
a(;(jiiisition. 

^ 0 , A. Cutter, Expansive Classilieation, Boston, 1890, et seq. and the Expansive 
Oiassifi(^ation. Transactions and Proceedings of the Secx)nd International Library 
Conference, London, 1897 (1898), pp. 84-88. ‘‘Expansive Classification” signifies a 
scheme of seven tables of classification of progressive fullness, designed to meet the 
needs of a library at its successive stages of growth, therefore “expansive.” 
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door opoiiod. The titles of the books tire placc^d upon strips of card- 
board i inches long' and 1 to 6 inches or more in width, as may be 
necessary; these arc shoved into a thin tin plate or frame grooved at 
tlse sides, 15 inches long and 44 inches wide, so that each sncii plate 
may contain 30 to 50 titles. In order to lighten the plates they arc 
perforated with 18 holes of one-eighth inch diameter in two rows. 
The plates are hung with their long edges together like an endless chain, 
which runs over two drums and can be turned cither to the right or 
to the left. As the strips of cardboard arc easily moved new titles 
ma}^ be put in as needed, A case holds 1,000 frames with 80,000 to 
50,000 titles which can bo passed in review, either quickly or slowly 
at will. A liudolph continuous indexer, with 500 frames for 15,00o to 

25,000 titles, costs $150 and can be 
furnished by Thomas Kane &Co., 137 
WabaKsh avenue, Chicago. A quite 
similar arrangement is the Rudolph 
indexer book, hg. 54. This is 124 
inches long and 8 inches wide and con- 
tains 10 stiff leaves for from 600 to 800 
titles. It costs at the house just men- 
tioned $5.75, and is also prepared in 
other lengths and thicknesses. Leaves 
may be shoved in and out at will, or 
a volume that has become too tliick 
may be divided into two. These two 
methods are extensively used in the 
Newberry Library— -1,075 liudolph in- 
dexer books, 468 being for the genea- 
logical catalogue, and 612 for the shelf 
and principal catalogue. 

A further specialty of this library 
is the ‘•‘Rudolph pamphlet binder,'’ 
bound on the same principle as the Rudolph indexer book showji in fig. 
54, a practical and very tasteful although somewhat expensive way of 
binding a series of pamphlets together. A cheaper and good way of 
binding single pamphlets is afforded by the ^‘Newberry binder," a 
simple cover of enameled cardboard with a linen back, rather neatly 
made up. 

The cai-ds for the indexer are manifolded upon the typewriter, but 
if many are re(|uircd, they are now multiplied hy means of Rontgen 
rays, according to a method invented hy Mr. Rudolph but not yet 
published.'^ The titles are written, otie after the other, upon sheets 

«Mr. Kudolph in tiiis way manifolds both print and illustrations by moans of the 
Bontgen rays. He also uses a device, as simple as it is effective, for splitting apart 
leaves that are printed or illustrated on both sides, in ease it is desired to use both 
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by the typewriter, pasted upon cardboard, and then cut apart to slip 
into the indexer. _ 

. All that can be; do.ne by the bookbinder, like the mounting of cards, 
the .pre| 3 aration. of the ■Rudolph indexer books and the covers, for the 
pamphlets, the pasting and cutting, of strips for the i.iidexer, repairs, 
etc., is done in the bindery of the library. All books are stitched 
with from four to seven threads which are often of >silk, the backs are 
cove!*ed with binder’s gauze and provided with linen guards stitched 
on. All plates are attached to muslin gmards, much-used volumes 
have parchment corners, and all are gilded on the upper edge. All 
parts of yet incomplete volumes of journals, and works issued in parts, 
are temporarily bound in Rudolph bindei's. The cover of one of these 
l)inders costs the library 60 cents, and the appliances for holding each 
puTuphlct, 10 cents, so the cost of a volume of five pamphlets would be 
80 cents, certainly a relatively heavy expense, but such a volume is 
exti'ernely solid and very elegant. If a pamphlet is to be bound by 
itself, the simple Newberry binder is used, which costs the libraiy 
4 :^ cents. The production of the Rudolph indexer books costs the 
libraiy, for the size 12^ by 10 inches, with 10 stiff leaves, or 19 by 10 
inches with 15 flexible leaves, $2.20 each. 

sides of the same leaf. A further very remarkable manifolding process in blue- 
print is used by Mr. Eudolph for the formation of catalogues. For instance, the 
Newberry Lilirary in 1899 prepared 10 cojaes of a folio volume of 500 pages, whicth 
bears the title: “British Museum. Catalogue of Printed Books. Accessions, Janii- 
uary, 1880, to IMarcii, 1899. Academies, with an Index,” It is an alphabetically 
arranged register, comprising some 5,000 titles (with an index of about 8,000 entries) 
of a(icessions concerning “Academies” acquired by the British Museum from 1880 
to 1899; these titles were contained in 446 single publications of the British Museum, 
so that it was difficult to find anything in them. They were cut apart, arranged in 
al]>habetical order, and manifolled by blueprinting, which is very quickly done and 
very cheap. A j)age of 25 titles costs 4 cents exclusive of labor, a volume of 500 
pages tlierefore costs if!20 a cop}^ It was contemplated to coml)ine in 40 such vol- 
umes, alphabetically arranged, the 900,000 titles of new accessions to the British 
Museum from 1880 to 1899, but this was stopx)ed after the first volume, because tlie 
British Museum had, in tlie ineantime, the pro.spec>t of a more speedy jmblication of 
its supplementary catalogue of printed books. The method employed ]>y tlie New- 
bcn‘y Library is, howe\'er, so remarkable and promising that I did not wish to leave 
it uniuentioned. IMr. Eudolph had the great kindness to present me with a copy of tlie 
10 that laid lieen |)roduc?ed, as well as to provide me with examjiles of the various 
stages of the work, which I will be glad to show to any who are interested. On, the 
nunhod itstdf he has jiiiblished an article in the Library Journal, XXIV, 1899, pp. 
1 02-1 05, ‘ ^ The Blueprint I^rocess for Printing Catalogues. ' ’ I will further say that the 
leaves of the catalogue I have mentioned have blueprinting on both sides, but whicii 
is only apparently elfected by ixasting together, back to back, two very thin leaves 
X>rinted only on one side. Blueprinting can only be done on oneside, and the originals, 
too, must not bear print upon the back. Since this is the case with 200 of the first 
leaves of the British Museujn Catalogue just referred to, which later has been pub- 
lished, printed on only one side, it has been necessary, before their reproduction by 
Ifiuexn’iiit, to split tliem apart, which for this purpose has also been accomxfiished. 
Mr. Eudolph’ s ingenuity has been successful in overcoming all difficulties. 
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The follo^ying catalogues are kept: 

1, Two copies of xiwauthor^s (exclusive of mediciiie), one 

of wliich is upon cards for use of employees, and tlie other in Ku- 
dolph indexer books for the public in the large reading* room (48) of 
the second story. 

2. A (jeneral d!ctionary (exclusive of medicine) inKudolph 

continuous indexers and in Rudolph indexer books for the public 
in the large reading room. In this, therefore, are found authors, 
titles, subjects, and references arranged in a single alphabetical series. 
This catalogue contains 450,000 to 500,000 entries and when complete 
will fill 10 Rudolph continuous indexers and 500 Rudolph indexer 
books. For practical well-considered reasons, which I have no space 
to enter into here, all of the strips which have 10 or more typewritten 
lines are arranged in the books, and all shorter ones in the indexer. 



Fig, 54.~-Xewberry Library, Catalogue in book form (Kudolph index book) . 


3. Two copies of a shelf catalogue^ according to the Cutter system — 
that is, a subject catalogue of all independent works, with exception 
of those relating to medicine, in 392 Rudolph indexer books — one cop}^ 
for the employees, and one distributed through the various divisions 
of the libi-ary for the public. 

4. Catalogue of the dimsion of medicine, — {a) A dictionary cata- 
logue on 17,800 cards — authors, titles, subjects, and references in 
one alphabet; (J) A dictionary catalogue of the Semi Library, on 8, 200 
cards; (o) An author’s catalogue of all pamphlets, on 18,000 cards; {d) 
An author’s catalogue of all pamphlets of the Senn Library, on 14,000 
cards; [e) A shelf catalogue of all medical books, on 7,000 cards; (/) 
A catalogue of periodicals, on 2,000 cards. There are therefore 62,000 
cards of the division of medicine for the use of the public. 

5. A S'ubject card-catalogue of the museum collection with all possible 
details of data, made in 5 copies, each having over 3,000 cards, placed 
in various paids of the library where it can be of use to the public. 
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f>. A genealogical index of American families, with omu* 
entries, wliicli contain far more than a million references, in 
Rudolph indexer books. This verj comj)rebeBsive eatalog'ue owes its 
origin to the circumstance that .everywhere in the United States peo- 
ple are very niiich given to genealogical researches, everyone seeming 
eager to show' that his ancestors belong to the' early colonists, wdiose 
footsteps leading from the ancestral home are traced out -with the 
greatest zeal; therefore all sorts of family and local histories have 
been purchased wdiicli could be procured in America, and the index in 
question is almost an index for the existing American, and for many 
English, family records. It includes over 200,000 families with their 
branches from the year 1565 on to the present time. The catalogue 
was begun in 1897. Four persons work on it uninterruptedly, and it 
is to be printed. There are, to be sure, printed indices of the kind, 
such as those of Whitmore and Durrie (1895), but the former contains 
only 12 notices under Smith, the latter only 196, wdiile the Neivh'crry 
index contains 976. A more detailed description of this undertaking' 
is found in the Lihra.ry Journal^ XXIV, 1899, pages 58 to 55. 

Tlie libraiy is open from 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. 

Nimiher of readers and number of boohs and periodicals used in the Newherry Lihrary^ 

1895 to 1900, 


Year. 

Number 

of 

readers. 

Men. 

Women. 

Books 

used. 

Period- 

icals 

used. 

1895 

96, 932 

71,759 

25,173 

336,076 

61,810 

1.896 

1.04, 353 

76,670 

27,683 

271,394 

58,987 

1897 

105, 929 

93,035 

12,894 

1 201,749 1 

71,198 

1898 

82, 800 

55,684 

27, 116 

130,020 ; 

83,360 

1899 

1900 

76, 368 
76,341 

49,651 

51,294 

26,717 
25,047 j 

124,131 

126,612 



These show relativel}’^ large variations, together with a general 
decreasing miml[)er of readers and a corresponding decrease in use, 
hut the figures are nearly constant in the last three years. Compared 
with the John Crerar Libraiqy the relatively large attendance of women 
is striking, a difference which may be owing to the departments kept 
up by the Newbeny Library — art, literature, music — for ^‘popular” 
books are hardly kept. During my visit I saw a couple of quite young 
girls, still children, working there, and wdien I asked what they wure 
doing, was told they were probably reading up for a school task that 
had been set them for home work. I mention this because it is so 
entirely contrary to our German practice, for if such tendencies should 
occur at all we would, though mistakenly, certainly curb them. 

No lunches may i)e eaten in the library rooms, but at a definite time 
a room (68) is open for this purpose. 
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In the three lecture halls of the third story lectures are given by 
profes>sors of. the University of Chicago (see also, p. 460). 

The nuiii]>er of emploj^ees is 53, as follows: 1 librarian, 1 assistajit 
librarian, 21 assistants and cataloguers, 7 pages, 3 clerks, 9 book- 
binders, 6 attendants, 1 engineer, 2 checkers, 2 watvhinen. As far as 
one can judge from the annual reports, which are ])rief and indelinite, 
the library had spent up to the close of 1899, !i^391,843 for books, ])mU 
odicals, and fittings; about $340,000 for purposes of adininistraiioii - 
that is, for fourteen years about an annual average of $28,000 for 
books, etc., and $24,000 for administration, there ])eing an annual 
average increase of about 17,000 min^bers, about one-third of which, 
however, wairc gifts; these in 1900 w^ere 3,675 numbers. In 1900 the 
income from the Ne^vberry bequest-^ and no other income is availa- 
ble'^— amounted approximately to $108,000, of which about $31,000 
was used for salaries, about $10,000 for books, about $1,200 for 
hcaxting and lighting, about $4,800 for bookbinding, including that of 
the catalogues, ai)out $35,000 for repairs, etc., to the houses owned 
])y the lil)rar3% for insurance, postage, freight, piliiting, etc. The 
remainder of over $25,000 is probably held in reserve, as there is no 
information concerning it. 

The first librarian, Doctor Poole, died in 1894, and in his place was 
appointed J. V. Cheney, who since 1887 had been head liluarian of the 
San Francisco Public Libraiy, from wdiicli he brought to Chicago 
A. J. Rudolph, his right-hand man, and here introduced with him the 
Rudolph methods of cataloguing.^ 

The librarv has thus far published nothing except short annual 
reports. 

Only quite exceptionally are books allowed to be taken from the 
building. They are then sent to a library that is nearer to the scholars 
who may require them, such as the University of Chicago, the Field 
Columbian Museum, the Northwestern University at Evanston, etc. 
The question as to whether a reference or a circulating libraiy is the 
most useful form is well worthy of investigation; there must certainly 

<^'The city levies no taxes on tlie library itself, thougli it does on the buildings, 
from which the institution deriws a great portion of its income, and tills tax amounts 
to over $25,000 annually. This seems astonishing when tlie public utility of the 
Newberry Library is taken into account, but, as with us, in the matter of taxes ali 
generous feelings are abandoned. For example, the Royal Dresden museiinis, which 
are exclusively kept up by the State, must pay taxes on articles im])OJ‘ted from for- 
eign countries, only objects for the collection.s thems(4ves being free; neither do they 
enjoy free postage, as is the case with all university institutes and many similar 
museums in other German States. 

Cheney and Rudolph published in San Francisco, among other things, a very fine 
and original catalogue: San Francisco Free Public Library. Classified Englisli Prose 
Fiction, including Translation and Juvenile Works, with Notes and Index to Siibject- 
referenct‘S. No, 6, 1891, viii~l-306 pp. Lex. 8vo. Mr. Rudolph conceived in San 
Francisco his original indexer, and it was first put in operation there. 
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Plate 28. 


Chicago Public Library. 
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be Ilian j local xiBiiditions wMcB bear '-upon the matter. In our sinall 
Gejiiia^n, uiiiver^ for' example,; where learncid men use the 

books for exhaustive' study, and the' same' books are rjirel}^ wa.nted hy 
diifereiit persons at. the. same tim.ey and Avhe re 'besides, there i'S [.lardly; 
any outside public that uses the libraiu^, a' reference libra'ry is certainly' 
not to b{^ preferred to the lending library s^^stein now in use. But in 
(diiies wlnu’c a great, general public has need for books, it appears to 
me that the lending- principle adopted b}- us is less called for, but cer- 
tainly in this case such means ougdit to be adopted as obtained in the 
American reference libraries. The libraries must be opened to every 
one from morning until evening without onerous conditions, and 
sufficient opportunity must be afforded for undisturbe<l reading. The 
catalogue must be, as there, made practical and accessible, the books 
must be placed according to an easily intelligible system, access must 
b(‘ had to the l)ookshelves; above all there must be employees who are 
exclusi\ady at the ser\dce of the public and make it their principal 
])usiness to attend to readers — arrangements, in short, which, with some 
exceptions, w'e are not at ail ac(piainted with in Germany and do not 
even anticipate. 

The .New]>erry and the dolm Crerar libraries are a noble pair, twin 
children of civic patriotism. In spite of their being a mile and a 
quarter distant from each otlier they may be considered as a unit, since 
their field of work is more or less limited with regard to each other. 
Chicago has in them, a beautiful, excellentl}^ arranged, most freely 
accessible, scientificu public reference library, in two separate build- 
ings, alread}^ comprising 825,000 numbers,^' and the total collection of 
the two libraries will, wdthin twenty-five 3^ea!*s, at the present rate of 
increase of 27,0<)0 numbers a year, amount to 1,000,000. The Berlin 
library has a round million, the Paris libraiy 8,000,000, and the London 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 numbers. Chicago, however, loves to make 
iin('X])ected leaps in its development, and who knows how quickly 
fortune may confound such a calculation. The noble contest between 
the Newbeny Library and the John Crerar Libraiy will certainly 
],)r()duce the most elaborate results. 

ir>. CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Tli(^ idea of a public libraiy, conceived by Benjamin Franklin in 
1782, has received a most magnificent development in the United 
States, while in Gormanj" the slight beginnings that have been made 
are hardly worth mentioning. ‘^‘America has taken the lead in develop- 
ing the usefulness of public libraries,’’ said Thomas Greenwood in 1894, 
on page 524 of the fourth edition of his monograph entitled Public 

f^The Public Library of Chicago, which is quite near the John Crerar Library, has 
822,000 numbers; the three libraries together, therefore, have nearly 650,000. 
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Libraries: A History of the Moyement and a Manual foi' the Organiza- 
tion and Management of Eate- supported Libraries (598 pp., London). 
But since then the rise of the public libraries in the United States has 
been even more extraordinary, and as a crowning achievement of the 
entire movement the public libraries of Boston and Chicago bear wit- 
ness, and this will soon be further exemplified in New York, as men- 
tioned in Part I of this paper. 

In 1899 there were in the United States 7,184 public libraries, with 

35.000. 000 books/^ Each village, as one may ►say, possesses one,^^ and 
their influence upon general culture is perhaps as great as that of the 
schools. These pulfiic libraries are maintained, some of them hy the 
community, some by private persons, and some by both. Andrew 
C-arnegie alone has, since 1886, founded 66 libraries, costing $8,500,000, 
and quite rc(ieiitly he has founded 65 more in New York City, at a cost 
of $5,300,000."- The Boston Public Library, with 15 branch reading 
rooms and 14 deliveiy stations, costs the city yearh^ $288,641, or oyer 
50 cents each for a population of 561,000. The Chicago Public Library, 
with 6 branch reading rooms and 65 delivery stations, besides stations 
in the public schools,'^ costs the city $263,397 — that is 15i cents annu- 
ally each for a population of 1,700,000. Massachusetts has most com- 
pletely developed the public-library system, and it is a mark of honor 
on the escutcheon of the State. However, the Chicago Public Librar}" 
stands foremost in the world in lending each year, without charge, 

« M. Butler, Education in the United States, 1900, p. 30. According? to E. I. 
Antrim, The latest Stage of Library Development, in the Forum, XXXI, p. 337, 
1901, there are now 8,000 libraries, with 50,000,000 books; according to the United 
States Bureau of Education, No. 232 (Public, Society, and School Libraries), 1897, pp. 
340 and 367, there were, in 1896, 4,026 public, society, and school libraries of 1,000 vol- 
umes and over, with 33,000,000 books and 5,500,000 pamphlets, of which there were 
2 having over 500,000, 4 having over 300,000, 28 having over 100,000, 69 having over 

50.000, 155 having over 25,000, 411 with over 10,000, 630 with over 5,000, 2,727 with 
over 1,000, and 3,167 with over 300. The number of German books in American 
libraries has been discussed recently by L. Triang in an interesting article in the 
Berliner Tageblait of May 7, 1901 (ParlamenPs edition). 

b Recently traveling libraries have been established for farmers living in isolated 
situations (see p, 400 of this paper). These go from village to village (see Antrim, 
Forum, XXXI, p. 338). In the New York parks books are lent free. 

Besides this he has founded 18 in Great Britain, at a cost of 1720,000 (University 
of the State of New York, Home Education Bulletin, No. 31, May, 1900, p. 69). 
Further, he gave 11,660,000 for other scientific endowments (Report Commissioner 
of Education, 1898-99, 1900, Pt.l, p. 1054, and Science, November 23, 1900, p. 816). 
He writes, incidentally, concerning his gift — one can not call it a princely gift, for 
primes have not sufficient money to do it— to the director of the Puldic Library in 
New York, Dr. J. S. Billings: should esteem it a rare privilege to be permitted 

to furnish the money as needed for the buildings, say, 15,200,000’’ (Bulletin, New 
York Public Library, V, 1901, p. 86). (Up to 1903 Mr, Carnegie had founded over 
1,000 libraries and given away nearly 1100,000,000. See the Chicago Sunday Trib^ 
une, May 17,, 1903, p; 37. 

^ Compare the account of the Buffalo Public Library, p. 408, 
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Chicago Public Library. 

A portion of the stairway. 
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1,800,000 books, and at the same time allowing to be ■used in tlie build- 
ing itself more than 2 , 000,000 books, ,new>spapers, and journals. 

As the great tire in October, 1871, practically destroyed all libraries, 
both public and private, Chicago suflered from a real book famine, 
and the Englivsh writer, Thomas Hughes, addressed an appeal to the 
writers and publishers among his countr3unen to provide the cit}" 



with books, and there quickly came in this waj^ from Great Britain 
and the rest of Europe, and from America, a total of 7,000 volumes, the 
nucleus of the public libraiy which was founded in January, 1872. In 
January, 1873, a reading room was opened temporarily^ in the city hall, 
and in March, 1874, the libraiy, with^over 17,000 volumes, was estab- 
lished not far from its present location. ■ From 1875 on it was again 



located in another neighl^oring building, until in 188G, with 120,000 
volumes, it moved into the fourth story of the new City Hall, whence, in 
1897, with about 230,000 books, it was transferred in six and one-half 
days to its present palace, and fourteen days thereafter, on October 
11, the anniversary of the great fire, it was opened for the use of the 


<i The moving itself cost only |657 outside of the help of the employees of the 
library. 
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'public. Ill; 1893 the corner, stone of the edi,fice was laid, not far from 
the ■ former Fort Dearborn, whose garrison was butchered by the 
Indians in 1812, and which was the first permanent settlement in the 
swamp upon which Chicago later arose. The building comprises a 
quadrangle between Washington and ilandolph streets and Michigan 
aTemie, its' long* east front facing a par.k along the lake. The site is 
iinmediately adjacent to the principal business center of the city, and 
occupies about li acres of ground, the building itself being 330 feet 
long, 146 feet wide, and 100 feet high above the pavement (exclusive of 
the balustrade). It is well orientated as to the sun, in that the free, 
long side faces toward the east: but opposite the remaining sides are 
high houses. The funds for the building were raised from 1891 to 
1896 by six annual tax levies, amounting to |2, 000, 000, which was 
borne most willingly by the i)eopie of Chicago, an example of the 
public spirit of that city often unjustly charged with worldliness.^^ 



The disposition of the interior was more or less determined by the 
rights of the adjoining propert}^ holders, who stipulated that the 
entrance should be on the narrow side, but especiall}^ by the fact that 
the ])uilding must include a large memorial hall with many accessory 
rooms for the Grand Arm}^ of the Republic, the memorial hall in per- 
petuity, the accessory rooms to be devoted to this use for some 50 
■years. • 

The hands of the architects were somewhat tied by these and several 
other restrictions. The location within the city, where sulphurous 
gases arise from soft coal used, forbade frescoes and other usual kinds 
of decoration. As it was not wished to renounce rich external orna- 

<'cFrederick Harrison, one of the most eminent English liistorians and writers, says, 
in the report of his recent visit to the United States {Nhidcenth Century, June, 
1901): “Chicago struck me as being somewhat unfairly condemned as devoted to 
nothing but Mammon and pork. Certainly during iny visit I heard of nothing but 
the progress of education, university endowments, people^s institutes, libraries, 
museums, art s(*hools, workmen’s model dwellings and farms, literary culture, and 
scientific foundations.” 
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ment, but on the contrary to use this for the. pleasure and refiiie-ment 
of the.pt^ople, therefore marble and mosaic work were chosen, in the 
hope that it 'might wear as well as that which Justinian in dhe fifth 
Geiitury emploj^ed in the' church of St, Sophia at Constantinople., As 
prime necessities it was stipulated that theuT/ must be »seciirit3ufroni 
lire and plenty of light. The books must also be placed ceiitrally in 
order to be easil}^ accessible, and it was further prescribed, among; 
other things, that there should be convenient public access to the 
rooms, spacious book deliveiy and reading rooms, and such furnishing 
and aiTangement of all the rooms that they could easily be kept clean. 

0. A. Coolidge, of the firm of architects Shepley, Rutan & Cool- 
idge, of Boston and Chicago, who also built the Art Institute, solved 
this great problem in a most satisfactory manner. In modern Europe 
I would not know where to find anything' similar in this line; the new 
German libraiy buildings certainly can not compare with it. The 
original estimates were not exceeded, the total cost of the building 
l)eing, in round numbers, $2, 125, GOO, including architects and builders’ 
fees of about $112,000, It is a Renaissance structure, with Greek and 
. Roman motiva^s, the exterior of limestone with a base of granite, the 
stairway, on the southern side, like the entrance to an irnperial Roman 
palace, or, electric light, it appears as a fairy castle of the Arabian 
nights, built of white Carrara marble with mosaics of colored glass, 
mother-of-pearl, and shell. The halls, saloons, and rooms are lined 
with marble. Ten different kinds of American and European marble 
were used. The walls and ceilings in some cases are overdecorated 
and florid; simplicit}" would here have been preferable in my opinion. 
The plain structure cost about $600,000, the interior decoration about 
$500,000, independently of the decoration of the memorial Grand 
Army hall, which cost $75,000. I am quite unable, within the limits 
of this report, to give a description of the lavish magnificence here 
display (id, and must also restrict myself as to my illustrations, which 
would otherwise give the reader a better idea of it. I must content 
nysclf with saying that as a whole, whatever might be said of single 
portions, the structure is an imposing artistic creation, to which justice 
CM not be done in a few .words',^ ■ - . 

The floor plans, figs. 55 to 57, show the arrangement of the 
rooms. The principal entrance, from AV ash ington street, lies toward 
the south; the principal front, Michigan avenue, toward the east. 
The !)()ok stacks extend Jiartly through three stories, there being six 

Descriptions of it are found, among other places, in 21ie Inlcwd Architect^ sup- 
}>Ieinent, January, 1898; tlie Quarterly Book Reiiew, December, 1897; Buhlic Libraries ^ 
November, 1897; The Outlook, October 2, 1897. It should be mentioned that niiie- 
tenths of all tlie work was done in Chicago itself, certainly a testimony to the splendid 
ability of the industrial arts there. I have used especially the publication first cited, 
which is richly illustrated. 
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docks, one above the other. They are immediately back of the deliv- 
evy room, on the second story (Plate 30). 

Tills room, 144 feet long and 53 feet wide, runs across the entire 
l)uildingand opens immediately upon the principal stairway, consti- 
tuting with that stairway- the most splendid feature of the building. 
It is decorated in the richest manner wdth marble and glass mosaics, 
especially in the high central cupola, which is 38 feet in diameter at 
its base and 11 feet high (36 feet above the floor). Perhaps nothing 
similar to it has been produced since the fourteenth centiny. At the 
northern end of the second story are the rooms for the veterans 
(memorial hall, assembly hall, etc.). There is here inserted a mezza- 
nine story. Over this, in the third story, is the great reading room for 
current periodicals and newspapers (Plate 31), which, like the deliv- 
ery room, runs across the entire building, together with the reference 
room. The reading room has 415 seats and about 100 standing places 
at the newspaper racks, and the reference room, including the adjoin- 
ing rooms, has 225 seats; the former is 36 feet high, 144 feet long, 
and 60 feet wide; the latter is 33 feet high, 144 feet long, and 42 feet 
wide. The collective area covered by all the rooms of the library, 
throughout all the stories, amounts to tw^o and a half acres. At various 
places, as has been already mentioned for the north end of the second 
story, mezzanine stories are inserted, which has been ingeniously done 
without injury to the fayade (Plate 28) by placing the floor of the 
mezzanine behind the crossbar of a window and covering it, at the 
same time painting it dark below, so that from without it is almost 
invisible. The arrangement and designation of the remaining rooms 
are shown on the ground plans. The rear court, on the western side, 
which is open as an entrance for carriages to Garland place, is later to 
be built over, so that in the place of the now open right angle w'hich 
appears in the plans of the second and third stories, there will be built 
three stack rooms which will directly adjoin similar rooms in the first 
story behind the delivery room. 

The vast machinery plant is placed in the basement. The public 
library is entirely independent, in that it supplies its own electric 
power, heat, and light (26 arc and over 7,000 incandescent lamps), and 
it also has its own water reservoir, rendering it independent of the 
city supply, if necessary, and sufficing for its normal wants for thirty 
hours. The arrangements of this underground world of machinery 
are admirable. Even in these regions there rules a high degree of 
elegance and magnificence. It is a faulty however, that the powerful 
engines stand in the building itself, and therefore shake it. In the 
evening, when they are working with their full power, there is at 
certain places a strong tremor not only disagreeable to feel, but very 

A total of a thousand persons can work at the same time in the public library. 
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Plate 30 . 


Chicago Public Library. 
Delivery room. 




Report of U. S. National Museum, 1903, — Meyer, 


Chicago Public Library. 
Large reading room. 
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injiiiioiis to the building itself^ as, for example,- to the mosaic floors, 
which already: bare sirflered at places.^' If the engines must 

stand .iii. the house itself, they should ..be isolated, as in Cohimbiti Uiii- 
versitj^y, -already mentioned, although this would bo more difficult in 
the swamiyy ground of Chicago than in the rocky region of Columbia 
University. Eight electric elevators. serve for the incessant demands 
of visitors. The stairs are but little i:ised. 

The problem of a fireproof building has here been perfectly solved. 
In Chicago, as well as elsewhere in America, it is customary, when 
constructing large buildings, to first of all erect a steel framework or 
^skeleton, wliich runs from top to bottom and across the building (see 
fig. 58), and into this frame are set the walls of brick or stone (as with 
us a framework of wood is filled out with stones and ch\y) and the 
building (?an then he carried on from almve downward, instead of the 
opposite, since each story is independent from tlie others and rests on 
its own foundation. In the public library this has been avoided, for 
if in such buildings stores of combustible goods begin to burn, the 
steel beams bend and the whole structure falls together like a house 
of cards. In the public library the steel construction rests upon the 
walls of the building, not tlie reverse, and steel supporting columns 
are entirely avoided. The great spans between the walls are mostly 
bridged over with box girders, but also with plate and lattice girders 
between which are iron beams. The span of the box girders is 66 
feet. Fig. 59 gives a representation of the steel construction of the 
fioor. The spa(‘es between the fioor beams are filled in with large 
porous terra-cotta blocks. The steel beams and supporting columns 
are also encased witli terra cotta, which makes them absolutely fire- 
proof. The floors are laid in cement, upon which are set marble 
mosaics, glaz(^d tile, or parquetry, the last, however, only in offices 
and workrooms, where it is covered with corcacin, to the value of 
al)out $6,500. The gang plates at the hook sta(,*ks are made of hard 
glass or tile. The walls are wainscoted or lined with marble. Window 
casings and sashes, as well as book stacks, are of iron (costing about 
|30,000), the otlier furniture (costing about |66,000) and the doors 
arc of wood. On the latticework, doors, and elsewhere much rich 
bronze work is used. For important documents and rarities special 
fireproof vaults with iron cases arc provided, as shown in fig. 60. 

On ac<x)unt of the swamp}- foundation of Chicago the library rests 
upon 2,400 piles, each 55 feet long and of 12 inches diameter, that are 
driven to an average depth of 75 feet below the level of the street 

Whetlier or not this is to be ascribed to the strong shaking alone I will not state 
positively. It is also })ossible there is some fault with the cement base. In any 
event, however, these tremors can do no good to the building. T even see that they 
endanger its permanence, and that ultimately an engine room will have to be built 
outside. 
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pavoinoiit, and upon them rests a double kyej 
other at right angles, and then 23 feet of m 
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supported by /steel, pillars and beams;. The ■foundation cost about 
$164,000 and the macliineiy plant about $191,000./ ' There are, among 


iances, two fire engines always ready for use, which can each 
it 700 gallons of water a minute, should necessity arise. 
1903 31 
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Long* lengths of tire hose are distributed eveiy where. : Very iiigeiiious 
and important also is the installation of the water sj^stem on the three 
sides of the building with houses opposite, by which, from the roof 
downward, a screen or veil of flowing water can be set in motion in case 
of fire, an arrangement that has already on one occasion practically 
proved its usefulness, and which is certain!}" worthy of imitation. The 
accessory stairways are of jron..- ' The delivery room can be shut off 
from the adjoining book stacks by steel roller shutters. No fire is 
allowed except that for heating in the basement. In the book bindery 
and in the rooms reserved for employees at the noon hour, etc., electric 
heating apparatus is used. Everything, in fact, is done to reduce the 
danger from fire to a minimum. If one wished to be rigorously crit- 
ical, it might be adversely mentioned that the f urniture, such as tables/ 



Fig. 60.— -GMcago Public Library. A fireprooi vault. (See p. 479.) 


stools, etc., as well as doors and elevators, are of wmod, although there 
is no real danger, as the ivoodwork is very massive. Notwithstanding 
this, the building has recently been insured for 8500,000, at an annual 
premium of $1,000, for the special reason that the adjacent Imildings 
to the westward are quite near. The night service consists of a watch- 
man and engineers, the latter working in shifts of eight hours. The 
cleaning is for the most part done during the night, using the electric 
light (there is no other) as is needed. 

In an equally successful manner the architects have solved the prob- 

« The table tops are unusually massive, but have the disadvantage of warping, so I 
found a great number of them, on this account, put aside for repairs. In the work- 
ing and office rooiihs some of them are, as an experiment, covered witli iinoleum. 
Iron taldes with linoleum cover would certainly be preferable. There is, too, ex(*el- 
lent iron furniture for roornSj^^made in America (see remarks on this subject, ]f. 380 
etseq.). 
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lem of ever 3 ^wliere providing a, bimdance of liglit. Tlie Mgli, broaxi,, 
closely spaced windows and the court (see plans) eA’ei*}’ where admit so 
much daylight that nothing better could, have deen devised, This is 
;'espeeially the case on the eastern and northern sides; also in the 
deliveiy room with its large W'indows at both ends and the glass ciipo,!a, 
as well as in the reading rooms frequented by tlie public and at the 
book stacks. Onl}" a few inner roo.ms of tile ground floor are so dark 
that artificial light is necessaiy in . the da 3 Time. 

The demand for convenient access to the public rooms has also been 
successfully met. , The delivery room of the second story, frequented 
dail}^ by thousands, is conveniently reached b}' the magnificent stair- 
way of the south eiitrance unless is preferred to one of the four 
eic\'ators near lyv, while the reading rooms of the north and east sides, 
which likewise are daily visited b}- thousands, can be directly reached 
by four elevators, by the south stairway, or hy the central stairwa^T 
It is a special and novel architectural characteristic of this library that 
the reading rooms are situated at the top, vvdiile elsewhere they are 
ordinaril^^ placed in a central hall, at ground level, and lighted from 
al.)ove, an arrangemefit that occupies a large ground area and has, 
besides, man,v other disadvantages, as is well known to everyone 
from experience. For this reason the new public libnuy in hie w 
York, as alread}^ mentioned, adopted the plan of putting the reading 
rooms in the third story. Besides, the rooms can be much more 
quick]}" reached by elevators than by stairways, only as in the Chicago 
Public Library, there must be a sufficient num}>er at the disposal of 
the public. The greatest care has been given to these elevators. 
They are operated by electric power, tliercfore run quickly and noise- 
lessly, can be easily stopped or started, and their floors open and 
close automatically by atmospheric pressure. They are perfect. The 
grill work of the elevator openings at each story is of ])ronze, and tlie 
elevators themselves are oriumiented with nmcli beautiful bronze work. 
Besides the eight eJe\Titors for the public, there are- two for the internal 
administration and six smaller ones for transporting books to and from 
the stacks. The elen'ators cost almut $21,000. 

The heating is eflected l)y a direct-indirect system with steam-heat- 
ing coils for use in cold w'cather and hot-air blast for milder weatlier. 
It is kept up entirely by the exhaust from the engines, and its cost is 
therefore relatively slight. Recently the so-called smokeless coal has 
been used, whereby alxiut $6,500 a year have been saved. The tem- 
perature is in some cases regulated automatically by thermostats, but 
usually on tliii spot by the opening and closing of heating flues. 

— In the basement seven fans draw out of the ]>uilding 
827,000 cubic yards of air an hour through gigantic sheet-iron pipes 
and seven others blow in 280,000 cubic yards of fresh air. This air 
is warmed in cold weather, washed by passing through sprays of water, 
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again wanned, if -neGessary, by passing over hot pipes, and is forced 

into each room; near the ceib 
ing, and . drawn off near the. 
floor. It can be independ- 
ently shut off* or turned on 
for aiyy. of the rooms... At 
first none, of the ■ windows 
were arranged for opening,; 
the plate glass being 'set in^ 
solid iron frames w^ith. cross- 
bars. By this arrangement, 
only purified air could enter, 
except such as streamed , in 
through the doors which 
ope.n onto the street. This. 
was veiy essential for .keep- 
ing the interior of the build- 
ing and the books clean; but 
the apparatus did not work 
satisfactorilju The rooms 
were often too hot, and con- 
sequently, in 1899, at a con- 


mg plant. 

dows was changed so as to be 
opened, and thus the entire 
excellently devised system 
was rendered useless. At the 
time of the very high tem- 
perature tliat prevailed in 
Chicago at the ]>egimiing of 
September, 1899, 1 found the 
rooms intoleralffy \varm, es- 
pecially those with an east 
and southeast exposure, in 
spite of the openovindows and 
many electric fans placed 
everywhere. It could not 
have !)een warmer with the 
defective ventilating appara- 
tus, some corridors and rooms 
being like a bake oven. Much 
dust came through the open 
windows into the beautiful 
building, and the noise of the ^^.—Chicago Telephone company, Plan of yenti- 
street was distracting. latmg plant. 

As it was important for me to ascertain clearlj- the value of the 




F[G. 61.— Chicago Telephone Company. Plan of ventilat 
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veiitilatiiig system, I visited the operating room of tiie Chicago Tele- 
.phone Company in the seventh story of a bnilding* on Washiogton 
street, where a simila; system has been going on for . three, years. 
It wu-s put in because duvSt 
was .injurious to the electric 
contact. I found', there 120 
women crowded closely in a 
re,latively small room where 
day and night they do nothing 
but make and ]>reak connec- 
tions, a slavery indeed.^ ' The 
vcnitilation, howijver, had not 
betm operatijig for a fortnight, 
as a wing to tlie building was 
linden* construction and the 
windows w'crc open, so that 
the noise of the street ^vas 
very anmyying. 1 learned that 
the women who had complained 
of the ventilation system since 
its installation three years before, had during this fortnight when it 
was not working, wislied for its restoration. This reminded me of 
the experience which I had in the Dresden Museum twenty- five years 

ago, when the hot water heat- 
ing plant was installed there. 
The employees complained 
that they were accustomed 
to heating* hj. . stoves and 
charged their indisposition 
and illness to the new system 
of .heating. It w'EvS only the 
novelty of the method and 
their own prejudice that set 
theox against it, as in Chicago, 
where, however, after experi- 
ence it became' evident . .that 
the new arrangement was the 
better. It will, therefore, 
be retained by the telephone 
company . In figs. 01-64 1 give 
the plan adopted for the installation of the apparatus, which was given 
me by the chief engineer of the company, who explained the matter 
to me with tlie courtesy which is eveiywhere shown in the United 



Fig. 64.— Chictago Telephone Comx)any. Plan of venti- 
lating plant. 



Fig. 63. — Chicago Telephone Company. Plan of venti- 
lntingplant. 


They receive from $30 to |65 a month. 
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States. Ill the public libraiy it- has nieanwliile been rem^nized that 
the reason for the ineffective working of the apparatus lay, among other 
things, in the insufficient speed of the fans, and it is decided to replace 
the motors by more powerful ones, as well as to set up two new spray 
chambers. ■ Perhaps, too, the air. could not be sufficiently cooled by the 
existing inachines, since by: proper apparatus for passing it over ice it 
may be kept at a temperature of 18^^ F. lower than the external air. 
As I have already mentioned, in speaking of the Newberry Library, the 
system works, excellently in the Library of Congress at Washington. 
Further experiments in the Chicago Public Librar}" wdll, however, be 
important, for if the system should ultimately be perfected it may be 
introduced into museums in smoky cities, such as Dresden, wdiere it 
would bring about an extraordinary improvement, for there is now no 
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end to the cleaning and innovating. Some of the collections are even 
dosed twice a ^x^ar for a fortnight for thorough cleaning. 

The hooks theiUvSelves are installed in a most complete manner. 
They are placed directly behind the delivery room (see Plate 30, where 
behind the arches two rows of book stacks may be seen), in whose 
immediate neighborhood are placed 75 per cent of the books in 
most demand, so that mechanical devices for service at the stacks, 
such as I expe(*t to describe in the Washington and Boston libraries, 
can be disjiensed with. The stacks are of iron and are made by 
the Art Metal Construction Company (former Fenton Metallic Manu- 
facturing Company) in Jamestown, New York, referred to, above, 
which firm also made the excellent repositories for the library of 
Columbia University in New York (see p. 371). The stacks stand with 
interspaces of 40 inches, and are arranged in from 3 to 6 decks, each 
7 feet to 7 feet 6 inches in height. They are 1 foot BJ- inches wide and 
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douhio fuecnl, so that a depth of 7f iriches is provided for the books; 
(Ti>‘}it or nifH‘ rows staod abreast iu a room separated Iw a middle pas- 
sao'c into two groups each 14 feet long. Each such stack, 13 feet 9 
im*hes long, is divided for the purpose of fastening the shelf supports, 
into iiA'-e sections, each 2 feet 9 inches long. The passageway is 4 feet 
» ii!ch(\s wide, and the side passages about 40 inches wdde. The 
stacks in the public library are of a light bhie color, covered with a 
lac(|uer which feels like velvet, so that the books can not be injured; 
all angles in addition are rounded. The shelves, of iron, are easily 
adjusted means of grooves 1 inch apart; practical holdel^s, adjusta- 


f>l(‘ above, prinauit the books from falling down on shelves notentirel}" 
full (tig. 05). The space between the shelves is usually alxmt 9 inches. 
TIh^ stacks an^ entirely open, so that air can circulate freely, which is 
considered important for the ventilation of the books. Whether expe- 
rierice hasshowii that books on open shelves are preserved better than 
those in closed cases is unknown to me. Around the bottom of the 
stacks (see tig. 00) and along the walls run ventilating slits. Fig. 66 
gives a view in a middle })assage in the periodical room in the third 
story. Fig. 67 shows an arrangement with which, by means of 
extensible grills, single sections can be cut off. Fig. 68 shows a 
room for folios (the picture represents the room for hound newspa^ 
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pers). liepoyitories are here provided for folios of the largest size; 
the hooks lie upon rollers and slide from right to loft, so that any 
injury io the binding is avoided. This is a very exoelleiit although 
costly apparatus, especially used in case of valuable works upon art, 
in which the library is not poor, and w^hieh are luucli used. The wires 
for electric lights run inside of the book stacks in protected conduits 
which above are brought out into the aisles and ])ear the incandescent 
lamps (see figs. 60 to 08). 



Fig. 67.— Chicago Public Library. Closable alcove. 


Elevators driven by electric power cany the books between the 
repositories, up and down, and into the reading rooms of the third 
story. On the southwest side of the ground floor are the rooms from 
which books are sent out to the 65 delivery stations of the city. The 
book stacks are connected with these rooms by pneumatic tubes of 8 
inches diameter, speaking tubes, and telephone, as well as by tw^o 
service elevators. 

The telephone system of the library is very extensive; 24 rooms can 
be connected with each other, and the head bureaus also, with the city 
system, through a common switch board placed in the central station 
of the building, which must in every case be called up. There are 
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also 29 electricall}^ regelated clocks -distribeted throughout the library. 
The electric lighting and all other electric appliances require about 25 
miles of wire. 

In the year 1900-1901 (the fiscal 3 ^ear .extends from June 1 to May 
ol) there were on hand 272,276' bound Toluines and 49yS05 iinboiind 
pamphlets, as well as over 6,000 duplicates. The following catalogues 
were kept up with the greatest care: (1) An acwessioii catalogue with 
ruimiug niunbei's; (2) a shelf catalogue according to a special system 
founded on Cutter's classification, with letters indicating subjects and 
with running numbers according to which the ])ooks are arranged 
(the tags niv. pasted uj)on the backs); (8) an alpha])etical card cata- 
logue of authors, titU‘s, and subjects combined (dictionarv catalogue), 
there being two (*o})ies of this, oiie for the use of tin? emplovna^s 



Fi<i. 08 — Chi(!r(g() Public Li1)niry. Book rai'ks for folios. Ea<*h b(M>k lies by itself on rollers. 


and one foi* the public, in tin room adjoining the book room of the 
third story. Each <*ataIogue is kept in a wooden (*ase with 50t) draw- 
ers^^ that hold nearly 500,000 cards; 200,000 in each are already in use. 
The cards for use by the public arc perforated and strung on a metal 
rod so secui-tal (in the well-known inanner) that the user can not remove 
them. The (*alalogue for use by <miplo\m.es is not so confined. All 
the cards in use in American libraries are of a uniform size of 8 by 5 
inches. In the (fiiicngo Public Library some of the cards are written 
with the pen, some with the tjq^ewriter, l)ut many are bought ready 
printed. PrintcKl catalogues, whicli for the small sum of 3 to 15 cents, 
can 1)0 bought in the library itself, and in all branch stations, are pre- 
pared for the use of the public. 

^nSucii card catalogue oases are also made in America, out of iron, especially hy 
the Art Metal Construction Company, of Jamestown, from which the Dresden Zoo- 
logical Museum obtained a small one. 

his full report Doctor Meyer gives details of the catalogues and statistics of 
the contents of the library, which are omitted from the present translation. 
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The public libraiy contains books for liome rr^uding, reference works, 
periodicals, public documents, and books on the tine and decorative 
arts, the total in 1900 aggregating* 258,498 books. 

The present book stacks suffice for 300,00(9 volumes, but a1)out 
111,000 is now being spent in constructing additional ones that will 
accommodate 90,000 more, and there is room enough for stacks to 
accommodate 200,000 besides, but if the structure referred to al)ove is 
built over the west coui’t and the rooms now used b\' the (h*a.nd Amiv 
of the Kepubiic become free to the libraiw, the l;>ullding may contain 
2,000,000 volumes. There is, therefore, space available for a long 
period of future growtli. 

In the great periodical reading room of the third floor l,u3o (uirrcnt 
periodicals and newspapers are displayed. 

Tlie reference room adjoining is as unrestrictedly accessible as is 
the large hall. It contains, in its wall repositories, dictionaries, ency- 
clopedias, bibliographies, handbooks, etc. (2.0OU volumes in all), that 
the public can use directly without application at the desk. It is not 
possible to state how many volumes are here consulted, but it is cer- 
tainly many hundreds of thousands. In likjO-1901, 121, T09 persons 
visited the reading room and used 330,103 volumes which, at their 
request, were given to them from the library. 

In 1900-1901, 1,772,741 books were lent to 79,005 persons, averaging 
5,813 on week days, 284 on Sundays and holidays, the maximum 
being 10,005 on February 23, the minimum 4,424 0 !i Septeanber 12. 
Sixty -six per cent of these lent books, 1,104,320, came from 05 branch 
stations in the city. 

More than 4, 000, 000 volumes, including pamphlets, parts of period- 
icals, and news})apers, are annually used in the Chicago Public Lilmiry. 
In 1900-1901, 1,800,000 were lent out and 000,000 (estimated) were 
used in the library and its six branch reading rooms. The number of 
books, periodicals, and newspapers conkilted or taken from the open 
shelves, and of which no record was taken, must be estimated at not 
less than 1,600,000, based on the number of daily visitors given above. 

All of this will give an idea of the all-embracing activity of the 
public library. That so great an organization, which docs so much 
good, can not be cheaply maintained is obvious. In 1899-1900 the cost 
of the maintenance, defrayed by the city, was $263,397. Tiiere was 
paid out for salaries in 1900-1901 the sum of about $136,000; in 1899- 
1900 the branch stations cost $23,717 and the fuel $8,068. 

The library has 208 employees, 59 of whom are women, and include 
1 librarian, 1 secretary (also treasurer), 3 assistant librarians 8 heads 
of departments (circulating, delivery stations, reference, binding, read- 
ing room, registry, ordering, patent department), and 110 assistants. 

At the head of this powerful and admirable institution is a board of 
9 directors. The mayor of Chicago annually names three of these 
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directors, mIio serve il>r tlH-ee/jeaxs, the 'appointments being confirnied 
by . tlie city coiiiiciL The. board of directors reoi’gu'iii.sies itself yearly, 
chooses its pn^sident and vice-president and appoints six committees: 
On tlie library, administration, delivery stations, buildings and 
grounds, finance, and by-laws; the secretary of the lii>rary acts as 
secretary to the board. Unstinted praise is due these men, who, with 
the active stait of the pu])lic library, devote their energies to so great 
a. task and soh'o it in so successful a manner. I am sorry that I am no 
longer young enough to assist in establishing a similar institution in 
(lermaiiy. in the puldic library of Chicago one learns how much we 
have to do in this Held. Our schools may be better than those of 
Am<u‘ica: of tliat, however, T am not in a position to judge; but the 
means which we furnisli adults, by which they can, without expense 
and without difficult ' conditions, further educate themselves, are 
mitirOy insufficient. We need an intellectual counterpoise for the 
purpose of freeing men from pot-house living and women from back- 
stairs literature, and for this a free public library of the best type is a 
powerful lever. 

In my account of the Chicago Public Library 1 have only been able 
to touch upon the. principal mattei*s, being obliged to omit many 
interesting and instructive details. 

m. UNIVERSITY OF 0HIGAGO. 

[Foinid(?rl by John 1). KoekefOle^^ 

The UniM^rsity of Chicago was opened in 1892. It possesses a rec- 
tangular piece of ground about acres in extent, 2,075 feet long, 875 
feet wid<^ <‘overing six city blocks" in the southern part of Chicago, 
between f Jackson and Washington parks, distant two-thirds of a mile 
from the forimu* and one-fourth of a mile from the latt(u% on the Mid- 
way l^laisance, a strip of park that unites the two. The original plans 
contemplated the establishment of a great museum, but as the Field 
Columbian Museum arose in the near vicinity, that idea was abandoned 
and, instead of forming a great collection for public exhibition, it con- 
fines itself more to s<*ientilic collections for teaching purposes. Those 
at prt^seid provided, independent of the collections of the separate 
institutions, are displayed in two museums, the Walker Museum and 
the Haskell Oriental Museum. Both were designed, as were all the 
buildings of the university,''^ by Henry Ives Cobb, the architect of the 

^^'Now much more, 190;}. 

I could nut give all the study to these that they deserve<l, and have, in the fol- 
lowing remarks, t*ousulted the annual registers of the university and the annual 
reports of the president, as well as an article by Prof. F. Starr, in Appleton" Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, October, 1897, pp. 784-805; also taking from the latter some 
illustrations. During my visit to the university, as I vras endeavoring to obtain 
some information at the offi<*.e, a student heard me, constituted himself as my guide 
and accompanied me everywhere during the whole day. This shows the uncom- 
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huikling for the Historicah Society and of . the Newberry Library (see 
p. 459), in the, English Gothic style, the iiiateriar being a fine-grained 
gray sandstone, .. the treatment ■ being very pleasing and agreeably 
diversified, and, in spite of the avoidance of superfluous decoration, 
not monotonous. . 

. : WALKER MUSEUM.. ■. 

The Walker ■ Museum, named after the donor, is a three-storied 
building that cost about 1130,000 and was opened in 1893. It lies 
with its broad sides toward the north and the south, which is unfavor- 
able to the entire south side, for, as an excess of light thus comes from 
that quarter, the lighting of the cases would be improved if some of 
the windows were closed. It is seldom that a museum is too well 


Fig. G9,--University of Chicago. Walker Museum. 

lighted. It occurs here because of the narrowness of the wu'ndow 
piers and from the circumstance that the principal hall, on the ground 
floor, forms an undivided room, and therefore the light falls into the 
relatively small hall from all four sides, thei*eby causing annoying 
reflections. The building is fireproof throughout, and is heated by 
steam from the universify plant. The ventilation is insufficient. The 
cases are of wood, with broad frame work and doors that slide up and 
down; they are primitive, and not dust proof. A practical arrange- 
ment is used for the consultation of maps which are kept in large 

inonly helpful disposition which characterizes the Americans, and which I have 
already pointed out at a former occasion. This obliging gentleman was a geologist, 
a bachelor of science, H. V. Hibbard by name, and I remember with jjieasure and 
gratitude his attentions to me, by which I was saved much time. 




Fig. TO.—CTiuversity of Chicago. Haskell Oriental IMnscum. 
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drawers that run in grooves screwed upon the iiiiier side of the doors' 
of the cases. These doors open only far enough to make right angi<'.s 
with the case* so tiait ivhen drawn out the drawer serves as a 
The museum contains between 400,000 and, 500,000 specimens, and 
js open all , day on week days. The -collections embrace anthropology, 
geology, geography, .mineralogy, -petrography, .and historical paleon- 
tology (illustrcation of the succession of the fa luias and floras in the 
history of the earth), with, many models, castsmnaps, pliotograplis, 
etc. Upon the ground- floor are exhibits, relating to the above-named 
sciences, as iveil as to Mexican antiquities. ■ Upon the secoiid floor arc 
the collections for study (for the, most part in drawers), besides work- 


rooms, a library, and lecture rooms. On the third floor arc the col- 
lei.f'ions for study in anthro])ol.ogy, with instruments for measuring, 
maps and graphic representations relating to the aborigines, with 
collectu)ns f];om Mexico and Peru, from the pueblos of New Mexico, 
the clitf-dweliers of Colorado, the Moki Indians of Arizona, the 
Aleutes, and the northwestern coast of America, Japan, etc. 

The museum is managed by the professors of the University, with 
a few assistants. 

IIAtSKELL OKIENTAn MUSEUM. 


The Haskcdl Oriental Museum is dedicated by the donor to the 
memory of her husband. It is a three-story building, costing $100,000, 
and was opened in bS06. At the present time the second floor only is 
devoted to the museum <*ollections, which include a biblical exhibit; 
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one of comparative religion; an Assyrian exhibit, cGn‘ 
casts, aiifl an Egyptian collection. The objects relatins 
bhinto religion should be especially mentioned, as they 
seen in other museums. The greatest space is devoted 
collection, to which new material is constantlv beim 
Chicago Society of Egyptian Eesearch, founded' in 189' 
ot the rooms is excellent, being more satisfactory thai 
Museum, as the building lies with its broad sides to thi 
the reinainiug stories contain, temporarily, lecture r- 
rooms, library, and the like, but they will later be used 

he tounder established two lecture.ships at 120,000 
the relations of Christianity to othm- rAlio-in^cv „„„ L 
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KENT CHEMICAL LABOKATORY. 

The Kent Chemical Laboratoiy was named for' the donor of the 
building. It cost about $2405000, and was opened in 1894. It has three 
storit^s. On the g*roi:md floor are four lecture rooms, the largest hold- 
ing BOO iiersous, a'lnuseum, and .some, workrooms; in the second storj 
there ai*e ]aborato.ries for advanced students, and a libra.ry. In, the 
third are laboratories for beginners. I mention, in all cases, only the 
principal rooms. Six private laboratories are provided, for tlie pro- 
1*6880.1*8 and teachers. . For ventilation several fans drive in air of a 
constant temperature below, and one fan expels above. 

RYERSON PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 

The It verson Physical Laboratoi*}' was named by the donor of the 
building in memory of his father. It cost $225,000 and was opened in 



.Fig. 72.— University of Chicago. Kyerson rhysical Laboratory, 


1894. It has four stories, and is of especially hea\y and solid construc- 
tion, in order io diminish tremors. The walls are wainscoted with 
marble, and the wall slieh^s of heavy slate on piers of masonry. In 
the walls and flooi's are a s^'stem of ducts and channels, so that pipes 
and wires may 1)0 laid from one part of the building to another with- 
out diffi{‘ulty. The heating is automatically regulated according to 
the direct-indireet system. Injurious effects are produced by the 
engines, three dynamos, and workshops in the basement. On the 
ground floor are laboratories for advanced students, mechanical work- 
shops, etc. In the west wing are rooms free from iron devoted to 
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reaearehes in electricity and magnetism. On tJie second flofu- u, ■ 
a large general optical and chemical laboratorv a Jaro-e f ? 

»d other roo„. Oo the third floor i. a lat; ^ 'f^r t 
lectnre hall, and other rooms. Here also is n, 5 ■ , a 

the mathematical and astronomical Tih/ 

Ihe central part of the fourth floor forms a hall fo7 

requiring a larp space. Thereof above this i^fl tLdTuUarrf 
oh.servation m the open air. - ‘UEi suitable for 

HULL BIOLOGICAL LABOHATOKIHS. 

^ The Hull laboratories (fig. 73) are four buildings, erected accovrU 
le a eommon plao, „„„„ected partly by coyered dohteri. indTr^;® 


7 a uaivmay 01 Chicago. Hull Wologleal (physiological anU anatoaUcal) laboratories.' ' 

nmtL” «regive„ by Mi»! Helen Cniver and 

letter of preeenbtionT* ", tiAti T" T,°’^ 1” “o 

should be devoted “to the increas!^ ® 11,000,000 

the field of the biological sciences ” To knowledge within 

applied for sustaining- an inland U' ^ it should be 

laboratory and to the reeular deliV station and a marine 

advances of science ii! LSon 

that only one-half of the sum It was also proyided 

building^, bntthnt tte fZ bt »' 

the support of research instriTcim ^ should be applied to 

with this plan a zoological a nb”’ •*^'1 In accordance 

^oological, a physiological, an anatomical, and a 
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hoiulucal institute', liuvo ].)eeii built,. .each specially adapted ti) its own 
i‘!ids, atid it should be ptirthnilarly iiieiitioned that the architect lias 
not allowed lumself to sacrifice cither- space' or - light to the rectuire- 
nients of the ifothic style. The. open .side of the court is tuiMied 
tx)waiil the. ceuter of the Uoiversity gTOiinds. 

'riHi J/uil yjHihnjHXfl L(i})()raiory^ fig*. 74 on the left, has 

four stories, 13u feet long and 55 feet deep. In tlie basement there 
is an ac|ua]’iunu vivaria, p,repa.rators’ workrooms, and the like, as 
w<dl as a. i’ooivi for paleontological material, as paleontology in the 
Chicago Ciiiversity, is distributed in a rational and progressive way 
among tlie biological scitmees. On the first floor is a iiiiiseum, a general 
biologi<*al liljrary, and the laboratoiy for beginners. On the second 
llooi* are only zoological laboratories. Upon the third floor there is a 
lahoratoiT foi' (toiuparative anatoiny and embryology and one for 
<*(dluhu‘ Inologv. as wadi as single zoological \vork rooms. Upon the 
f(>u!ih floor arc laboratories for bacteriolog3%^Mis well as rooms for 
palconfolog}’. 

In summer, work is also carried on at the marine biological station 
at Woods Hole, ]Massa<*lmsett8 (Marine Biological Lahoratory), which 
is allowed the [)npil in reckoning his prescribed hours of work, 
although the station is not lanked as belonging to the Chicago Univer- 
sity. The director of the zook)gical laboratory of the university is 
also director of the Woods Hole station, which is an hour and a half 

During juy visit, tlicre \vero undertaken here extensive researches, begun in the 
early ])art of ISUh, u]ion the water of the Mississippi, and the Illinois and its tributaries, 
as it was desired to discharge the sewage from Chicago by that route. Up to that 
time it had l)een discharged partly through the Chicago River into Lake Michigan, 
\vhk‘h not (.>uly changed tiuit river into a reeking sewer but also polluted the X'ota- 
])]e wattu' supply of tin; city. In s[)ite of the fact tliat the lake \vat(‘r was jmmx^ed 
from tlu^ lake, 4 miles away, thnaigh subterranean ehannels, Chicago remained 
rudiealthy, witli frequent eases of typhoid fevers ami oilier diseases. Now, through 
a eanal dO miles long, reaching as far as Ltickport, a union has laxai effected with, 
the Desplaines River, and through that with the Illinois and the Mississifipi, and the 
city thus fret*d from noxious materials without, it is alleged, injuring the dwellers 
u[)on th(^ other ri\'(n*s, as the sewage is extraordinarily diluted liy bringing the 
wat/u* of th(‘ lake into the canal (11,000 cubic yar<is a minute, which (*ouid be raised 
to 22,(100 cubi<*. yanls ). The questhm has even arisen whether, through this enor- 
mous withdrawal of water, the level of the Great Lakes will not become jiermanently 
lowered, s<> that the shi}>[>ing interests, which are very active, may he injured 
thereby. The canal, which uas iinished i,ii seven years and opened in 1900, also 
serves for ship transport. .It is 175 to 317 feet broad, from 1 0 to 22 feet deej^. It 
cost the city about 5^35,000,000, {>ut this was not too high a xtrice to x>ay for the 
henetit which it wrought. The Hull Baeteriologi<'al Laboratory has been especially 
adapted for this tusk, ami has, among other things, already umlertaken a great 
number of cliemical am! haeteriological researches in order to x^mve whether any 
appreciable effect will he })ro<luced by the introduction of the diluted sewage into 
the canal and the greut river system involved. 
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by rail fro,m Boston, therefore more than a tweiity-iburiiours’ ■jouriiey 
from, Cliieagx). It is supported several iinivea\s,ities of, the IJiiited 
States and publishes, among other things, biological lectures of a more 
or le.ss popular character, which are given there.. The ,,U. S, Fish 
Commission of Washington also has a station at Woods Hole. 

The lIuU Botanical Lahoratory^ shown at the right in fig. 74, has four 
stories, and is 112 feet long and 56 feet wide. The rooms of this 
building are also especially w^ell lighted. The greenhouse is 75 feet 
long, 38 feet wide, and easil}^ reached hj an elevator. It affords space 
for growing plants under different conditions (tropical, arctic, desert, 
a(]iiatic) in order to experimentally^ deterinine their influence over the 
organism. The temperature and moisture can be exactly controlled. 
Underneath, in the fourth story, are rooms chiefly foi* the study of 
plant physiology , a chemical laboratory, a workshop, and others. In 



Fig. 74.-- ITnivorsity of Chicago. Hull biological (zoological and botanicn,!) laboratories. 


the third story are studied the taxonomy and morphology of crypto- 
gams. In the second story are the great herbarium, an excellent 
library, laboratories, etc., and on the ground floor the ie(‘ture rooms 
and the large general laboratories for beginners. Parts of the base- 
ment and of the ground floor are temporarily occupied by the printing 
establishment of the university. 

The Hall Pkymoloyleal Lahmitory^ seen in fig. 75, has four stories, 
is 112 feet long and 55 feet wide, and is connected with a green- 
house for the rearing of insects and plants. In the basement arc a 
cold-storage room, a marine aquarium, a vivarium with excellent 
appointments, a workshop, etc. On the first floor is the laboratory 
for beginners, a lecture room, a photographic room, and galvanometer 
room. In the second story is the large lecture hall, with a practical 
arrangement for lantern projections, the library, an optical room, two 
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dark rooms with' . lieliostat, prisms, etc.',, for the purpose of stiidjiBg* 
the. effects of monochromatic light upon living organisms, <ffc. in the 
third and fourth stories are laboratories for physiological chemistry, 
vivisection rooms, etc. In the institute special attention is giAmn to 
the study of comparative physiology, and the completeness and excel- 
leiK-e of its appointments for this purpose can not easily be surpassed. 

The lIuTl Anatomical Laboratory has four stories, and is 131 feet 
long and 55 feet wide. The studies here embrace human anatomy, 
histology, histogenesis, microscopic anatomy, embryolog^y, and espe- 
cially neurology and experimental psychology. In the basement is 
a cold-storage room, a crematory, a bone room, etc. The first story 
is devoted to psychology, with a collection of instruments that cost 



Pig. 75.— University of Chicago. Hull Physiological Laboratory. 


over $2,000, among Avhich are instruments of Helmholtz, Du Bois- 
Reyinond, Ludwig, Tiering, Kiihne, Ewald, KOnig (I cite only a few 
Germans), and many others, and to histology. There is also a photo- 
graphic workroom, etc. In the second story are other rooms for 
histology and neurology, which is here especially cultivated. In the 
third story is a large lecture hall and dissecting rooms for human 
anatomy. In the fourth story is a vivarium and laboratories for special 
research. 

YEKKKS ASTRONOMICAI. OBSERVATOEY. 

The Yerkes Observatory is situated about 75 miles from Chicago on 
Geneva Lake, Wisconsin, and about 14 miles from Williams Bay, a 
little town on the lake. It was founded in 1894 by Charles T, Yerkes, 



at a cost of $B()U,t)00 and was opened in' 1897. In. spite'/.of .its: yoiitli 
it has already obtained a. world-wide reputation under the direction of 
Prof. G. E. Hale. -.As I have' not visited it I can, onh"''' give a notice 
compiled froin various .sources. '■ As earty as 1892 Charles T., l^erkes 
conferred with Messrs. Harper and Hale concerning' its foundation, 
and the latter in 1893 had the plans drawn up. The site was selected 
with care so as to be as free as possible from disturbances. It is 220 
feet above the lake and 1,300 feet above sea level. About 50 acres of 
woodland arc included in the site. The building, likewise designed by 
Henry Ives Cobb, is T-shaped, its principal axis (361 feet) lying east 


Fi<s. 70.— University of Chicago. Yerkes Astronomical Observatory. 

and west. The dome for the telescope, which is 75 feet long with an 
objective of 33 inches, is at the western end and is 98 feet in diameter. 
This great telescope^' is moved by an electrical apparatus, and the :fioor 
of the observing room, 82 feet in diameter, can be elevated and is 
movable through a range of 26 feet by means of electrical motors 
(fig. 77). A spectrograph, a photoheliograph, as well as a stellar and 
a solar spt‘ctrograph are attached to it. In the eastern wing, \vhich 
runs north and south, is the heliostat room, 108 feet long and 13 feet 


It was exhibited iii Chicago in 1893, and was until up to within a sh<'>rt time the 
largest in existence. One was made for the Paris exposition of :190() having an 
objective 1.25 meters in <liameter, and recently an American has offered one to the 
Pope that is still larger. 
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wide. The <*eiitnil l>ody ()f the l)uilding contains a librarv, a lnctur<' 
I'ooni, laboratories, pliotogaiiphic rooms, offices, ete. In tin* hasetmmt 
also are. similar rooms, as well as an excellently ecpiipped workshop. 
The i)Ower house is isolated from the observatory. 



Frj. 77.— *U niverj'iity of Ciiica^ro, The great teleHcope at tlie Yerke.s Obwc'rvatory. 


Besides this the university has within its own grounds at Chicago 
a small astronomical o])servatory for the instruction of beginners, and 
about a mile and a half north of it in the city a second one, the Kenwood 
Observatory, for the instruction of advanced students in physical and 
practical astronomy and astrophysics, for which it is completely 
equipped. 
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LIBRAKY. 

Since 189S the library has been temporarily installed in a nonfire- 
proof building'/V situated in the northeast corner of the university 
grounds. This is entirely insufficient and extraordinarily crowded, so 
that the building of a second temporary building was contemplated 
when J. D. Eockefellervon Chris^^^ eve, 1900, made a preliminaiy 
donation of $100,000 for a new structure. The university had already, 
in 1891, bought for about $17,000 the Calvary secondhand bookstore 
in Berlin, which was estimated to contain 280,000 volumes and 120,000 
pamphlets, but was indeed much less and not as valuable as was 
expected; and it had also obtained in 1891 the entire library of the 
Baptist Union Theological Seminary, of Chicago, in 40,000 volumes. 
In 1899 the entire number of books possessed by the universitj" 
amounted to 325,000 volumes^'' and 150,000 pamphlets (estimated), 
71,235 volunms of which were in the 25 departmental libraries of the 
various institutes and seminaries, where, however, they are adminis- 
tered from the central library by a superintendent, an inspector, and 
four assistants. These reference libraries are completely catalogued 
according to authors and partially according to subjects. They con- 
tained in gross, in 1900, the following numbers of volumes: Theology, 
9,350; biology, 7,685; political econom3% 6,181'; English, 5,432; his- 
tory, 5,433; German, 4,920; Latin, 4,415; geology, 4,260; sociolog}^, 
3,703; philosophy, 2,914; romance languages, 2,905; political science, 
2,651; and mathematics, 2,503. 

COBB JiECTlTRK UALL. 

The Cobb Lecture Hall (fig. 78) was fouiided in 1892 by S. B. Cobb, 
at a cost of $225,000. A structure for a lecture hall was already in 
process of erection, so that on October 1 of that year the official open- 
ing of tlic university was celebrated in it, and it has remained its 
{•entral point. It is 170 feet long, 82 feet wide, and 55 feet high, up to 
the roof. Thei*e are 23 lecture halls that hold a total of 800 persons — the 
largest, 78 by 45 feet, holding 400 persons; the second in size, 45 by 33 
feet — besides the oflices of the university. It is about to be united with 
the central heating plant. 

GYMNASIUM, ■ 

The gymnasium is a temporary structure that in 1892 was built on 
the north, near the built-up portion of the university grounds, at an 
expense of about $18,000. The portion for inen is 220 feet long and 
55 feet wide, the hall 154 feet long by 55 feet wide; 420 lockers serve 
for depositing clothing. There is a running track 440 feet long, laid 
with linoleum. The portion for women is 100 feet long and 55 feet 


« Only 20,000 of the most valuable volumes are stored in a fireproof room. 
In 1903, 307,442 volumes. 
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\v\(U\ of wilio.li 55 'l)y 38 feet i.s devoted to l>at}iroo!tis, ('Iressiivovrooiiis 
lo(‘k{o*s, (de. The w'om,en’s portion ' is to l:)e torn down, as tlie site is 
assigntal to a stride iits’ clubhoirse and niess hoiise. A' special room 
servers for the physical examination of students, wfiich is obligatory, 
a,n<i also for a lilirary. The university physician not only coiitinoall}^ 
su]>(‘r\ds(‘s the hygienic appointments of all the liiiildings and the state 
of luailth of the students who consult him without cliai-ge, but he also 
in forms himself especially as to their physical condition for intellectual 
woi*k. Although the appointments of the g*ynmasiiini are good in 
themseh'es and (*om])a]‘C well witli those of (xeriimny, yet the}" are by 
far unequal to those of Colmnl)ia and other .Vmerican imiversities, and 
the new building for which A. C. Bartlett has receid|y given 1^200,000 



Fkj. TH.—lTulversity of Chiaigo. Oobb Lecttiire Hull. 


is anxiously awaitt'dd^ The gymnasium isopen week days from 7 a. m. 
to 7 p. m.; on Sundays it is closed. Varied gymnasium exercise, one- 
lialf hour four times a week, is required of all undergraduate students, 
both male and female, independently of the athletic games. The 
athletic field adjoins tlie university grounds on the north and occupies 
an entire^, block. The organi^sation of the university division of 

Scje7ie.(\ Aui»:ast 2, 1901, p. 192. 

will be ready for ocenpaiicy in 0(jtober, 1903. The building and equipment 
will i^ost over $250,000. The building is 200 feet long by 80 feet wdde. The swim- 
uiiiig fank in 60 by 28 h^et. A gallery with seats for 200 persons overlooks the water. 
A 12-foot running tirntk, wdth 13 laps to the mile, extends around the w^alls, 12 feet 
above the floor. — 1903. 
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pliysical and athletics is a widely embracing' one, correspond- 

ing to the great part which atliietic games play in Americaiii tiid 
si ties, too great, as appears to nie,"dn comparison with the too slight 
part given to it in Grermanj. In spite of the considerable receipts of 
the"' division, amoniiting to about ■ $35,000, of which about $30,000' 
alone were' derived from admission-fees to . the foot balL games, paid 
by the public, there was in 1898-99 a deficit of $250. 

POWER HOUSE. 

A central power house for heating and for electrical siipph^ was 
erected as long ago as 1892 alongside the university grounds, separated 
from them by a street. It is 131 by 138 feet in size. Tl;e engines are 
fed by coal oil provided by J. D. Rockefeller, the founden* asid 
chief supporter of the university. The present house is, however, no 
longer sufficient, and there has been begun the construction of a new 
larger central power house for electricity, heating, and water, from 
which subterranean conduits will be led to all the buildings of the uni- 
versity. It will be 300 feet long and 50 feet wide at the ground level, 
with a chiimiey stack 145 feet high, and will include a workshop for 
repairs. It will contain, among other things, an electric crane, for 
handling of coal and the like, that can be moved along tlu^- entire 
building.^'' 

DeRM I TO RIES. 

The outer fronts of the four corners of the four southern blocks of 
the university grounds, taken as a whole, arc de\T)ted to dormitories. 
Here they stand, isolated, with great lawns that serve as playgrounds, 
the quadrangles in front planted Avith trees and decorated with beds of 
flowers. Only one portion is now built. Hiere are four such quad- 
rangles — one for women and one for graduate students, and two for 
the undergraduates. Tlie row of houses in fig. 79 represents some of 
the dormitories for male students. On th(^ right hand (iiear tlu^ Cobh 
Lecture Hall, fig. 78) is the north liall, espi^cially for graduate stu- 
dents, and therefore formerly called the gradual' doi'initory. This 
row of houses corresponds to those seen at the left in Plate 32. Up to 
the present time there have been established four dormitories for men 
and four for women, the former lieing able to accommodate 23(>, the 
latter 220 students, a total of 45r>. The nundavr of students iii the 
university in tlie year 1899-1900 was 1,734 men and .1,449 women, a 

«8ee alHO A. Bates: The Negative Side of Modem Athletics, Forum, May, 1901, 
pp. 287-297. Ill the summer of 1900 one of the track teams of (Chicago University 
went to Europe in order to take part in the international contests whidi were held 
ill London hy the English and in Paris hy the .Freiidi. 

?>The new power house is now ready (1903). 
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total of ajai iri there were 3,612, it sliou,l.ci !'H' 

r(‘nHMnhe!*ed (hat ila^ niaxiiuuiii luimber of reBlchait stiideBts at a. in’ osh: 
tiincMluianoM lie latieo\v(‘ar\vas only 2,()()0. 


i » 

Fk 3 . 79.--Univc‘r.'iry of Chi('ti.£?:o. Jlitchcook Hail, Dormitory i’or male FtmEmts. 

The university builds and manages the dormitories and rents the 
rooms to the students. Within the dormitories there is, however, an 
official supei'inteuding organization called the university liouses and 
hearing the name of the dormitory, as Snell house. Green house, 
' South divinity' house, North house, etc. The term ’’ house ” is generally 


Fic. SU.-~naivcr.sUy oi Chicago. Dormitories for female students. 


used for dormitory instead of hall. All the inmates of a dormitory 
make up such a houst', which has a head appointed by the president 
of the university, a woman in the case of the women’s houses." 


«In luH orifibial report J)octor Meyer gives interesting details in regard to the social 
life of tlie Htndents whicli are omitted from the present tianslation. 
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RHPOEl'' OF-'NATIO'NAL-^ 

The yea..rly expenses of maintenance/ at the Uiiiversitjr of Chicago 
arc officially stated at $287 for a minimum and $655 as a liberal allow- 
ance, $396 as an average for thirty -six weeks’ work. The honorarium 
for tuition isS always the same, |120, the price for rent and care of room 
varies from $42 to $225,. the. board from $100' to $225, laiindiy from 
$15 to $85, text-books and stationery from $10 to $50. Still one may 
live more cheap! 3^, for a room near the imiversit}" rna}^ be had f 01* $1 a 
week, including heating and lighting, or with board for $4.50, and 
board alone in student clubs for $2.75 to $8.50 a week. 

1 may also mention that the house of the president of the university 
stands near the southwestern corner of the grounds, therefore near tlie 
dormitory for women (extreme right of Plate 33). The president holds 
regular rc^ceptions, whereb}^ the social life of the university is kept up. 

As appears from the plan of the buildings of the university grounds 
and theii* vicinit}^ which is attached to the annual register, it was the 
intention to line the four blocks originally assigned to the universit}^ 
somewhat symmetricall}^ with buildings. 

In the middle transverse zone is the universit 3 ^ hall and libraiy, 
together with the chapel; at the four corners are the dormitories, with 
large rectangular lawns in front of them; in the middle longitudinal 
zone are variously shaped large, ornamental plots; and the remaining 
portions are more or less sjunmetricall}" filled with luiildings of which 
there were 52 planned in all. Besides some provisional stimetures and 
the observatoiy at Lake Geneva, 17 of these have been completed, 
namel}", 2 museums, 6 natural history institutes, 1 lecture hall, 8 dor- 
mitories; 21 are contemplated or in course of construction, 3 for 
modeim, 2 for ancient languages, 1 for geology, 1 additional museum, 
2 additional lecture halls, 7 more dormitories (one in course of con- 
struction), a hall with a libraiy , a dining hall (huilditig), the chapel, the 
gymnasiiun (building), the power house (building), and flnall}" 11 whose 
special purposes have not jmt been detei-minecl. In this original 
s(*heme of buildings, however, there are not included the two northern 
blocks, which, in 1899, Mr. Marshall Field, together with Mr. J. D. 
Rockefeller, presented to the university at a cost of $330,000. But 
after the Rush Medical College, that is to sa}", the medical school, 
with nearh’' 1,000 students, which up to this time, situated in West 
Chicago, has been onl}^ externally associated, has ])egun to settle down 
with the imiversit}’^,^' and, further, after the Pedagogical Institute of 
Chicago, funded with $2,000,000, has been transferred to the univer- 
sit 3 %'^ a rapid advance will probably be made in the erection of addi- 

«T}iis plan has since been abandoned. 

According to Science, May 3, 1901, p. 720. 
c Compare also the President's Keport 1S98-99, p, xix. 

Science, March 3 and 15, 1901, pp. 400 and 440, 
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tioiial building’s, if, indeed, this has ' not already’ oc’em-red, for in 
Chicago matters develop so quickl 3 " and' unexpectedly tliat dc^scriptioiis 
frequently fall short of the reality.^ 

HISTORY OP THE UNIVERSITY. 

.If we '.take, into account the buildings, and installations established, 
created' from : nothing, .'since 1890, when, the iinive'rsit^T- was planned, 
up to 1899, we can onJjeregard with astonishment the '' pbenonienalh’ 
rapid growth” of Chicago Universit}^,, as it is generalh" spoken of; yet 
those far-seeing men at its head have still greater aims in view which 
they will also attain. 

l?he University of Chicago is all-embracing in the sense tlrnt it seeks 
to (iompass for both sexes the entire, broad domain of knowledge from 
the elementary school up to induction into independent research. But 
before I iittempt to sketch its complicated organization, whiidi differs 
in maiyy points from that of other American universities, it rmiy be 
proper to review its brief and eventful history, <>specially with regard 
to certain outside matters.'^ 

A University^ of Chicago” was found(‘(l as long ago as 1857, l)ut it 
was obliged in 1886 to close its doors on account of ffnancial difficul- 
ties. It sprang from the bosom of the Baptist Church, which also 
again took steps for the founding of a new university. In 1888 J. I). 
Rockefeller, of New York, conferred with Dr. W. R. Harper, profes- 
sor of Semitic languages at Yale Universit\", New Haven, Connecticut, 
in regard to the reestablishment of the university in (Jhicago, as this 
appeared to him the duty of the Baptist denomination of the country, 
and also entered into communication with the American Baptist Educa- 
te How true this reinurk is may bo illustrated by the fact that while 1 was revising 
my manuscript (in July, 1901), 1 received news from President Harper that corner 
stones for the following buildings had recently been laid: The press building, a 
dormitory for undergraduates (Hitchcock Hall); the university dining liall, with its 
kitchen; the University tower; the clubhouse for university students, an assembly 
hail (Mandel assembly hall) and the school of education. I also learn from news- 
X>aper notices, that L. Mandel, of Chiirago, gave $100,000 for the assembly hall; J. J. 
Mitchell, of Chicago, $50,000 for the tower; the executors of J. lieynolds, in Chicago, 
$80,000 for the (dubliouse, and a great business man, who wishes to remain anonymous, 
$100,000 for the dining hall. The school of education will cost $1,000,000. 

1897 H. Moissan wrote a ]>nef sketch of the University of Chicago, which was 
translated and jiublished in the Keport of the Commissioner of Education for the year 
1897-98 (Washington, 1899), 11, xip. 1443-1447. He there relates, among otlier things, 
that a xjrofessor at a university, without any ceremony, x>resented him from the col- 
lection a iiiece of fossil w’ood that x>leased him, and that wtis neither numbered nor 
catalogued. He instinctively looked around to see if they were observed. He adds: 

is only in America that one sees such things.” With regard to this I might 
X>rox>erly say that one wdll hardly find anywhere eucli careful cataloguing as in the 
American museums, and that if that professor gave him the sxiecimen he w^as doubt- 
less autliorized to do so. 
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tion So(?]ety, which was: founded in Washington in ISSS, The result 
of the confei'ences which the society Garried on Avas that in 1889 
Eockefelhu* contributed $600,000 as an endoAviiient fund, the income 
only of whidi could he used for current expenses, and under the con- 
ditioii that within a year $100,000 should be given by other parties for 
tln^. purpose of purchasing land and erecting building’s thereon. This 
condition was fullilled in 1890, and in addition Marshall Field, of 
Chicag*o, presented land for half of the site, tire other half being 
!)ought for $13^,500, altogether three blocks, to which, in 1891, a 
fourth block Avas added, costing $150,000, and in 1898 a fifth and sixth 
))lock, costing $310,000, toward which Mr. Field again contributed 
$135,000 and Mr. liockefeller the remainder. The cost of the land 
aggr(‘gates, thei’id'ore, up to tlie present time, over $750,000. 

On S<‘pteniber 10, 1890, the IJniAmrsity of Chicago was incorporated 
as such ])y the State of Illinois, its objects, as set forth, being to serve 
for th(^ higher (‘ducation of })oth sexes on equal terms, its man- 
agcmeiit hdng conlided to a hoard of 21 trustees, two-thirds of whom, 
as Avell as the pi’esideut of the imiATrsity, nmst be members of regu- 
lar Baptist cluirciies, tlie uni\n‘rsity to have, howeAUu*, a purely literary 
iind s(‘ientidc character, and no professorship or place of any kind to 
1)0 dependmit upon a religious tt\st. A few days thereafter Mr. .Kock- 
of(l](u* again gave, to l)e investcal, $1, GOO, 000, four-fifths of the pro- 
ceeds to l)e‘. used for the general Y>wrposes of instruction and one-fifth 
for the theological faculty, and Prof. W. R. Harper Avas appointed 
president. Tlie latter accepted the ofiice on July 1, 1891, and has ever 
since heeirthe active force of the whole entei'prise, as in fad he had 
been since 1888, constancy maiutaining the vioAC that it ought to be a 
real university and not a nominal one, as are so many in the United 
States. It Avas further arranged that the Theological Seminary of the 
Baptist Union in Morgan Park, Chicago, <\stablisIi(Hl since 1860, be 
constituted the tlieological faculty of the university (divinity school) 
under this (‘onditiou, among others, that a dormitory costing $100,000 
should ])(' (U’ccted for the accommodation, without chai’gc, of the theo- 
]ogi<*al students, in consideration of Avhich tlu^, acadeniA’^ of the univer- 
sity should Ik* established in tlie buildings at Morgan Park. With the 
siMiiinarv llu^. university also obtained a theologicad library of -10,000 
volumes, as previously mentioned. 

From Januaiy, 1891, to May, 1892, there were six liulletins pub- 
lished on the plan of organization of the university which had been 
previously submitted to the criticism of more than 50 American insti- 
tutions for higher education. In 1891 the heirs of the first mayor of 
Chicago, W. B. Ogden, endowed a faculty of natural sciences (Ogden 
Scientific School) for physics, chemistry, biology, geology, and astron- 
omy. This Avas under a provision of liis will tliat prescnlied that 70 
per (amt of his property should be devoted to charita])le purposes. 
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Up to 181KS f 300^(K}0' of this ha(^ lk|iiidate(I and i?biuOjHio tnornarn 
expected. In the same year occurred the purchiis(M)f several luimired 
tlioiisaiid books and pamphlets coniprising the library of ( ahasy 
Antkiuariat at Berlin. In 1892 S. iL Kent, of Chidigo, ga\'-e is2:'k>,oou 
for a chomieixl laboratoiyy, Mr. Rockefeller another endowment of 
^1,00(1000, and M.r. Edeld $1001)00 for buildings, under tlu‘ condition 
tliat within three months an additional sum that should rais(‘ tin*, total 
to $11)1)0,000 should be secured for the same obj(H‘t froin other parties. 
This was done in Chicago itself; the sum was even (‘xceeded, and many 
complained that they had not been asked to contribute. ^S. B. U>]d> ha.cl 
given $1501)00 especially for a lecture ludi; G. C. Walker §13oi)00 for 
a. lireproof museum; M. A. Rimrson $1501)00 foi* a ])liysi(*al la]>oi‘atorv 
(to wlihdi he added in 1894 $751)00 n lore) and $501)00 b(\sid(‘s; Mrs. 
N. S. Ifoster gave $001)00; Mrs. K. Kelly and Mrs. d. Beecher ea<*.h 
$ 501 ) 00 , and other ladies $181)00, all for dormitoih's for wouum; 
Mrs. A. J. Snell $501)00 for a dormitory for young men stiidents, 
and in addition to this there were 20 leading ])usiness nam of th(‘ city 
who together guaranteed $100,000 in case the r(M|uired sum was not 
forthcoming. 

In order to show the farsightedness that animated the men of the 
university, 1 will mention that in June, 1892, when ther<‘ had already 
been a largo staff of teachers appointed, though as vet there was not 
a single student, and when ever^mne had his liands full with organiza- 
tion and installations, $250 was granted for the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. 

On October 1, 1892, the university was opened to students with a 
ceremoiiy exclusively of a religious cliaracter. Ordy the halure hall 
and three dormitories were ready; for everything else rooms had to 
be rented in the neighborhood. Asa slight recognition of the inde1>t- 
edness which was felt toward Mr. Koekefeller it was \'oted that the 
words ' ‘Founded by John 1). Rock of el lei’'’ )>e addcal to all official 
reports, publications, and correspondence of the univiu'sity. In the 
same year this founder gave still another sum of $l,O(j{),UO0 as an 
endowment for tiie compensation of instructors. On Januaiy 1, 1893, 
the university had a beaching corps of 172 persons, of \\'hom there 
were 73 professors (4 German) and 01 fellows for 5t)4 students, nearly 
one-fourth of them being women. In 1893-94 a fund amounting to 
$1,000,009 was forined for the general eejuipment of the university, of 
which Mr, Rockefeller contributed half, M. A. Ryerson, of (ffiicago, 
$1.00,000, the remainder coming from various sources. In 1894 Mrs. 
C. E. Haskell, of Chicago, established an oriental museum at a cost of 
$100,000, adding $40,000 for lectures on comparative religion, and 
Charles A. Yevrkes, of Chicago, founded an observatory with $ 300 , 000 . 
In 1895 the total numbeu* of students was alrc^ady more than 2,000. 
J'rom 1893 to 1896 Mr. Rockefeller had given for various purposes, 
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besides the bequests already mentioned, 1400,000, and in 1895, for the 
fourth time, he made an endowment of |1, 000, ‘XIO, and promised 
$2,000,000 additional in case a like sum was eontiibuted from other 
sources by 1900, and this was also done.'^ Further, Miss H. Giilver, of 
Chicago, in 1895 gave $1,000,000 for biological sciences (see above, 
p. 496), and Mrs. A. Hitchcock, of Chicago, gave in 1900 $200, 000 for 
a dormitory for young students and the endowment of professorships. 
The gifts in the year 1898-99—the school year runs from July to 
July— reached a total of nearly $750,000, $500,000 of which were 
from Mr. Rockefeller. Besides his $2,000,000 gift which was due 
April 1, 1900, he gave in the same 3 mar another $1,000,000 for capital 
stock and $500,000 for immediate use, with the desire that $100,000 
of it should 1)0 employ<id for a building* for the library and press. In 
all, the university had obtained up to the end of 1900, $13,000,000 
from private subscriptions,*^' but not a penny from the city, State, or 
General Government; of this amount Mr. Rockefeller alone has given 
$9,000,000, and all but $1,000,000 of the remainder he has in a man- 
ner incited, in that a condition was attached to his gifts that such 
and such sums must be raised from other sources,^^ In 1899, 

Con oeriihig tins transaction the most fantastic statements were published in the 
German papers. Thus, a Berlin paper informed its readers that the university would 
have been bankrupt liad not this sum been forthcoming; a Dresden one, on the con- 
trary, said that President Harper raised it in twelve hours, while he had been four 
and one-half years doing so, even this being a most astonishing performance. 

See Km York Weekly Tribune, December 20, 1900. 

At the decennial celebration held June 18, 1901, President Harper said, among 
other things, that while one could see now what it was possible to do with $10,000,000 
to $12,000,000 for the establishment of an institution for higher education, yet before 
half of the new century had elapsed the world would know what $50,000,000 could 
do for that purpose. (Chicago June 19, 1901, p. 2. ) 

Besides, Mr. Rockefeller by no means confines his benefactions to the University 
of Chicago, and by his example has j)erhaps done more than by his gifts them- 
selves, Quite recently Andrew Carnegie, of Pittsburg, has surpassed him in gifts 
for educational purposes (see p. 474), crowning these during this year (1901) by 
giving to the four universities of his native land, Scotland, $10,000,000 in order to 
elevate them and to assist the students. In 1902 Carnegie gave the same sum 
for an Institution for Scientific Research in the City of Washington, 1903. John D. 
Rockefeller was born in 1839; his father was already living in the United States. 
Disparaging statements are made here and there as to the way in which he 
acquired his wealth (for example by F. de Norvins: Les Milliardaires Americains, 
Paris, 1900, j>. 100 et setp), but more shrewd than the robber knights of the middle 
ages, to wlioin many of our first families owe their wealth, he has certainly not kept 
up his practices, and it can therefore likewise be said for him: non olet. In America 
to-day a rich man may not keep his money or leave it chiefly to his relatives. Public 
opinion compels him to other methods of disposal. In Boston it is epigrammatically 
said that no one would dare to die without leaving something to Harvard University, 
and a minister in Brooklyn humorously remarked that he would not preach the 
funeral sermon of any rich man until he knew wdiat his will was. It is unjust to 
inveigh against great fortunes when their possessors support our hospitals, libraries, 
and universities (see The Justification of Wealth in The Nation, LXX, 1900, p. 66). 
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15.500.000 of the total fund of $13,000,000. were invested, 3 ^iel(liiig a 
secure annual income of $210,000, or 29 per cent, toward the pajoiciiit 
of the total .expenditures of 1730,000, the students contributing 
$270,000 (37 ]:)er cent), while liockefeller gave $200,000 (28 per cent), 
and the small remainder ivas' derived from various sources.. The 
expenditure' for salaries of the instructors was, in round sums, $390,000 
(5*rl-. 7 percent), stipends $(>0,000 (8.5 per cent), for printing and publish- 
ing $50,000 ((*>.8 per cent), for expenses of ]>uiklings and groiuids 
$83,000 (11.5 pel* cent), for books $14,000 (1.9 per cent), the remaining 

10. 0 per cent for general expenses. 

According to a statement which occupied almost an entire c‘k)sely printed folio }>age 
of the Tnlnmc, January 1, 1901, p. 17, there was given hy ])rivate persons in 

the. Uiiite<l States in 1899 8^^0,000,000 for educational purposes, libraries, museums, 
<‘harita])le (J)ject,s, churches and religious enterprises, as well as to cities for thepub- 
lic l)eiR‘ht and entertainment, sums under $1,000 not included, in 1900 the total 
was $02,500,000, of which there was applied h> (‘ducational institutions, ninseums, and 
li)>raries $40,000,000, Washington Ifniversity, in St. Louis, obtaining $5,000,000, the 
(Arnegie 'Museum, in Pittsburg, $3,500,000; the University of Chicago, $2,000,000; 
Clark University, in Worcester, Mass., $2,400,000; Yale University, in New Haven, 
$1,300,000; Brown University, in Providence, $1,000,000; the Cooper Union, in 
-New York City (see p. 366), and the University of Syracuse ea{‘}i $<830,000; Har- 
vard University, in Cambridge, $730,000; Drake University, in l)es Moines, $530,000; 
Columbia University, in New York, $500,000, and so on. During the year 1 901 , besides 
he donations amounting to $1,300,000 already mentioned, there were known to 
me the following great gifts from Chicago alone: Dr. D. K. Pearsons, who from 
1890 to 1900 had already given $2,500,000, almost wholly for educational objects, in 
sums of from $15,000 to $300,000, disposed during his lifetimeof the remainder of his 
property, amounting to $1,500,000, for the same objects, having especial regard to the 
small, colleges of the West, retaining only for himself and his wife an annuity of 
$30,000; and ,1. 0. Armour, togt^ther with his mother, gave to the Armour Institute 
(school of engineering) $1,250,000, after his father had fouride<l the same with 
$4,000,000. According to the Ainericau Monthhj Review of Revicn\% August, 1901, 
p. 152, the endowments for American colleges and universities in June of this year 
were greater than (^ver before. Among others, Brown University, in Providence, 
obtained $2,000,000, and Harvard University, in Cambridge, $1,000,000 for its med- 
ical faculty. “The best of all uses of public benefactions is not for charity to the 
poor or even to the sicjk and defective, * * * not for lower education or religion, 
* * * IjqI- j*ather for affording the very best opxwrtunities for the highest possible 
training of the very best minds in universities,, because in training these tlie whole 
work of church, state, S(‘hool, and charity * * * is raised to a higher level, and in 
h is service al 1 other causes are at the same time best advanced. ’ ’ (The Nation^ LXX, 
1900, p. 229. ) Tliis, too, lias always been the German principle, and to that end the 
governments of single slalx's and the representatives of the people have cherished the 
universities with the greatest care, so that in Germany the most and best universities 
are found. In America tliis is sought to be attained partly through state and partly 
through ])rivate universities, and there can be no doubt but that it will also be 
attained there. 

« These are the so-called scholarships and fellowships, the tirst for junior students, 
the last for those who have attained the doctorate. They vary from $125 to $440. 
In consideration of this the recipients have to perform a service at the University of 
from one and one-half to two hours daily. 
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Ill l.SlHKIOOi) the UTiiv^ersity had 3,183 students, of which L,444) were 
women, and in 1900-1901, 3,612 students wdth 240 teachers and 25 
administrative einplo 3 :^ees (11 womens 4 with title of profcsssor), who 
receive salaries varidng from $400 to $7,000. Among the instructors 
were 12 (Icrmans, and 53 had studied in Gennany. in 10i)0-400l 
there were 1,200 lectures, mostljr arranged in courses of three months' 
duration, corresponding to what, as we shall sec, is known in Chicago 
Uni vTU’sity as the (luarter system. 

FEMALE STLTDENTS. 

The numher of female students in Chicago Uni vers iU" has increased 
from year to year. In 1892~93 it was 24 per cent; 1S9;:U94, 33 per 
cent; 1894~"95, 35 per cent; 1895-96, 36 per cent; .lS064j7, 37 per 

cent; LS97~9S, 38 per cent; 1898-99, 43, per cent; ISPO-IOOO, 45. ii 

per cent, in a total of 3,183 students, there being 1,449 females and 
1,734 nuiles/^ The dean of the women says, in the introdu<*tion to a 
highly interesting annual report^'' that in the Uhiyersit}' of Chicago 
these relations arc much more simple than in most other institutions 
for coinnioii instruction. From the begimiing each and every one of 
tlio women has stood on the same terms as the men; never in the world 
was tlie work of ivomen as scholars less hampered, and nowhere is it 
easier for women to obtain a uhiversity training. The woman student 
on entering the university is subject to the same rules as the man stiu 

dent, proceeds in exactly the same manner in respect to choice of 

studies and business relations and shortly finds herself in class room, 
laboratory, and library, working side by side with men, and with no 
question as to her right or privilege, 

QCAliTEK SVSTEM WITHOLiT VACATIONS. 

Another essential characteristic feature of the Uni versiCv of Chicago 
is its ([uartcr system almost without vacations, which has introduced 
an entirely new principle into uaiversit}' instruction, which thus con- 
tinues on unhroken. The quarter is the unit of reckoning, as is the 
semester in Geriiiaipy. The academic year begins on Jul^'land is 
divided into four quarters, which begin respectively on tlic 1st of 
Jul,y, October, fJanuary, and April, and last twelve %vecks, there being 

« In the winter semester of 1900-1901. there were at the 21 Cleriuan iiuiverHities 
among 34,302> students and some 2,000 auditors (summer soim^ster, 190!, 35,552 
matriculate students), 1,029 wmmen, 12 of whom were matriculate and probably 
a])out one-third of whom were foreigners (it was oid y at Jena that no female students 
were allowed, but they are now admitted — 1903). in the Tbuted States in 189S-99 
there 'svere 109,659 males and 37,505 females who enjoyed the fiigher education, of 
which 18,948 women were at universities and, colleges for l)oth sexes, 4,593 at higher 
women’s colleges, and 10,866 at such of lower grade, 1,339 at teciniical schools, 1,759 
at professional schools. (Report of Commissiojior of Education, 1898-99, II, 1900, 
p. 1582.) 

President’s jvport for 1897-98 (1900), pp. 110-135. 
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.a, recess i)f one week at the .end. .Each quarter has two e(|iial terms 
of ,, six weeks. The courses . are classified as majors and minors. A 
minor calls for four to five hours of class-room work (or its (M|ui va- 
lent) each week for six weeks; a major requires the same for tweh’«‘. 
weeks. Eiglit to ten hours work a week is called a double minor 
or dou!)lo major. The prescribed amount of work for each student is 
three niioors, or one major and one minor in each lialf <|imrt(n-. Onv. 
major and two minors will also be allowed if it is evidi.mt tliat a stu- 
dent is properly using his time. Naturall}^ the courses in a particular 
science usually last over several terms, six weeks is onh^ the unit, fnit 
they must be so adjusted that anyone, without disadvantage to him- 
self or tlie subject, can begin at the beginning of a quarter. 

Each instructor teaches thirty-six weeks during the year, t(m hours 
or its equivalent a week. He enjov^s a quarters vacation, and is 
free to choose it whenever it can be arrang'ed, or he may tak(‘, two 
vacations of six weeks each at different times of the year. If he 
voluntarily teadics according to agreement more than the normal 
amount he can obtain for it either a pro rata in salary (two-thirds the 
usual amount) or an extra vacation (full pro rata). Here, also, the 
custom prevails of allowing a so-called sabbatu*iil year to the professors 
(see p. 867) but under more favorable conditions than are allowed in 
the other universities. Whoevmr lectures throughout three years of 
forty- eight weeks or six years of forty-two weeks receives a yeaEs 
leave of absence with full pay. 

RELIGIOUS FOUNDATION. 

A third characteristic of the University of Chicago which deserves 
to ])e mentioned, at least in a comparison that most nearly concerns 
me — namely, that witli the German universities— is the religious foun- 
dation which underlies the ontini institution. As wc have already 
seen, the university owes its origin to the religious feeling of 
J. 1). Rockefeller, who regarded it as a duty owed to the Baptist 
Church, of whicli he was a memiier, that something should bo done for 
tlie elevation and instruction of the people, and although ho did not 
in the beginning have something grand in view, yet tli rough the influ- 
ence of prominent men he was soon brought to consider it. 

Although the articles of incorporation require that the president 
of the university and 11 oE the 21 trustees shall be Baptists, yet it 
wa^s stipulated from the beginning that the univensity should bear a 
purely litcraiw and scientific character, and that no position of any kind 
should be dependent upon a religious test. This has been strictly 
adhered to, and, besides, in 1899 the university congregation, which is 
a governing body composed of over 200 members, meeting quarterly 
or oftener, made the following public announcements: 

1. That the principle of the complete freedom of teaching for all 
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and every one has prevailed in the Chicago University since its begin- 
ning as a fundamental proposition, as is shown by the conduct of the 
president and of the trustees and in the actual practice of the presi- 
dent and the professoi's. 

2. That this principle shall never, neither now nor in the future, be 
put in question. 

8. That it is desirable, in order to be alwa 3 ^s clear upon this subject, 
that the university, as such, should not take part in public affairs and 
that public expressions by^ the professors relative to public matters 
shall be regarded as personal. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

It remains to sketch the organization of the universitj^ This is not 
yet fully completed, for it has, as jmt, onl}^ a theological faciilt}^ 
(divinity school), with an annex of an English theological seminaiy, 
a Scandinavian theological seminary, a philosophical faculty (graduate 
school of arts and literature), and a faculty of natural sciences (Ogden 
Graduate School of Science). There will later be organized, as soon as 
means allow, a law faculty, a medical faculty, a faculty of engineering, 
a technological faculty, a pedagogical faculty^' — one for the fine arts 
and one for music. 

The university includes five divisions: (1) The schools, colleges, and 
academies; (2) the university extension; (3) the university libraries, 
laboratories, and museums; (4) the university press; (5) the univer- 
sity afiBliations. 

The first division includes the faculties which have just been men- 
tioned (schools), the colleges for art, literature, natural science, com- 
merce, and administration and university college. Each of these 
colleges is again divided, as is usual, into a junior and a senior college. 
Finall}^, then^ is the acadeiny in Morgan Park, a secondary school. 

The second division, the university extension, directs the work of 
students who can not attend the daity exercises of the university/ It 
conducts lectures at places more or less distant from the university 
(lecture study department), study b}^ correspondence (even in foreign 
countries), examinations for outsiders, and the library; that is to say, 
the utilization of the library for students not at the university itself. 

^^Uecently the 'whole of Ruah Medical College of Chicago lias been transferred to 
the univtirsity, and part of the medical lectures will be held there. This, then, now 
(!onstitiites the medical faculty. 1903. 

^^This faculty is now constituted by the recent transfer to the university of the 
Chi(*ago Pedagogical Institute. 1903. 

^*The English call this extension of university instruction tlie People’s University, 
for its benefits are open to all. It rightly is regarded as absurd if anyone considers 
that he has ended his education at any definite time, for it can only he ended by 
death. Alexander von Humboldt was not ashamed to attend lectures even when 
an old man. I must refrain from giving here a special description of the Chicago 
University Extension. 
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The third divi>sion iiicludeKS the general library and all the. fk^.part- 
mental libraries, and special niixseuins, tlnr Ia!K)rat()ric*s 5 

apparatus, and all ottier material nsed for instruction. 

The fourth division includes the publications of the universitv, tlie 
printing* office, the purchase and selling of books, apparatus, and otluu- 
iiieans of instruction, as well as the literary exchange. 

The fi.fth section includes the relations with institutions which, with- 
out helongi.ng organicall}.’’ to the university, have affiliated themselves 
more, or less with it. 

The officers are the president, the chaplain, the recorder, the regis- 
trar, the deans, the directors, the professors, and the teachers. Tlie}^ 
arc arranged, for the administration of the university, into the uni- 
versity congregation, the senate, the council, seven faculties,'* and six 
university boards,'"' ench of these bodies with a prescribed function 
whi<*li 1 will not particularize here. Over all are the 21 trustees, who 
choose from among themselves a president, a vice-president, a, trcas- 
iirer, a comptroller, and a secretaiy. 

The following sciences were, in 1899-1900, taught in the University 
of Chicago, each constituting a department: Philosophy, pedagogy, 
political economy, political science, histoiy, archeology, sociology, 
anthropolog}^, comparativ^e religion, Semitic languages and literature, 
biblical and Patristic Greek, Sanskrit and Indo-European comparative 
philology, the Greek language and literature, the Latin language 
and literature, the Romance languages and literatures, the Germanic 
languages and literatures, the English language and literature, includ- 
ing 3’hetoric, literature, mathematics, astronomy, pln^sics, chemistry, 
geology, zoology, anatomy, physiology, neurology, paleontology, 
botany, rhetoric. Old Testament literature and interpretation, New 
Testament literature and interpretation, biblical theology, S 3 ^stenlatic 
theology, church liistory, homiletics, church polity, and jxastoral 
duties. At the same time there are 25 semi Jiaries and scientilic 
institutes.'' , , 

« Tliese are not taken in the sense of the faculties at the German universities. The 
seven faculties of the University of Chicago are: (1) the faculty of the Morgan Art 
Academy (elsewhere, instead, the faculty of the teachers’ seminary is mentioned); 
(2) the faculty of university extension; (a) that of junior colleges; (4) that of senior 
colleges; (5) that of the graduate school of arts and literature; (H) that of the Ogden 
(graduate) School of Science; (7) that of the divinity school. Only the three last 
correspond to faculties in the German sense. 

Administrative board of the university press; administrative board of the uni- 
versity libraries, laboratories, and museums; administrative board of the university 
alliliation; administrative board of physical culture and athletuvs; administrative 
])oard of student organizations, puldications, and exhibitions; administrative board 
or tlui recommendation of teachers. 

^ In lAupsic there are 54, of which, however, 16 are in the juedical faculty which 
is just about to ?>e established in Chicago. 
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m^EMENTABY AND SECONIMRY SCHOOLS. 

As characteristic of the University of Chicago, there deserves to be 
mentioned the secondary school connected therewith (university acad- 
emy in Morgan Park.) It was opened in 1893 in the former theological 
seminary that Avas merged with the university, and, like all the sec- 
ondary schools of the United States, was for both sexes. Recently, 
however, girls have been exchided because the pupils ail live in the 
house itself and not, as in man}^ other secondary schools, in their 
families.'^ The school is about miles distant from the university, 
and consists of a row of buildings, a library Avith 5,000 volumes, dor- 
mitories for 170 pupils, etc. The academy is attended foi* from four 
to five years, preparation for college being thus attained. The 
instruction includes Latin, (?rreek, French, (jerman, mathematics, 
history, physics, chemistry, botany, and geography. This secondary 
school belongs to the pedagogical department, as does also an elemen- 
tary school situated near the university, Avliich accommodates 100 
children of an age from 1 to 14 years, and costs $13,000 annually. 
These arc considered as necessary for the pedagogical department, and 
are, so to speak, laboratories in Avhicli problems of elementary and 
secondary education are to be worked out. No work can commend 
itself more heartily to the attention of the investigator than the study 
of the growth and de^mlopment of the mind of the child, and the adap- 
tation of educational theories to such growth.” A similar establish- 
ment on a larger scale has recently been organized at the Columbia 
University in New York, ^ and at the Chicago University there has 
recently been laid the cornerstone of a school of education for Avhich 
$1,000,000 are available, and Avhich will contain an elementaiy school 
for kindergarten instruction and for instruction in beginnings, a sec- 
ondary school (academy) provided with a manual training school, and 
a normal school. 

. , ' UNIVERSITY EXTENSION. 

The university extension concerns itself chiefly with lectures in 
Chicago and in neighborhoods more or less remote, on philoso- 
phy, pedagogics, political econony, history, sociology, anthropology, 
Semitic languages and literatures, Greek language and literature, 
Romance languages and literatures, English language and literature, 
astronomy, geology, zoology, neurology, botany, music, art, Old and 
New Testament literature and interpretation, and in this the director of 
the art institute and employees of the Field Columbian Museum take 
part; these also are docents in the university. In 1898-99 there were 
125 such courses held. Besides this, the university extension gives 

^ There are many secondary schools in the United States in which pupils of both 
sexes live in the school itself. These are the so-called boarding schools. 

*^See Columbia Unwersity Quarterly, III, pp. 243-246, 1901, The New Horace 
Mann School, by S. T. Dutton. 
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instruction b}^ means of correspondence' in the above-nanied sc*ieiu*(»s, 
as VYell as in theological seiiiinary work, for such as have not at.t<uuied 
an}^ college. In l<S98“-09 '1,019, persons a\uiileddliemselves of such 
correspondence courses. It has been. shown that inai\y of the Ix.^st 
students of the university: have been brought to the university by 
iiiea:ns of correspondence study, and that inany of the ]:)est students 
have been carried aIo:ng in this' way while necessarily absent fi'*oni the 
university. 

UNIVERSITY AFFnjATIONS. 

The university permits certain institutions to affiliate themselves 
with it in order, through their influence, to favorably affect primary 
and secondary schools, as well as colleges, with a view to raising them 
to higher level. This affiliation occurs in four forms — organic mem- 
bership in the university, seraiorganic union with the university, alli- 
ance between the university and completely independent institutions, 
and tentative affiliation. 

UNIVERSITY PRESS. 

The publishing division of the university deserves special mention, 
especially as it is destined to great development. Quite recently the cor- 
ner stone of a new building for its use has been laid.^' The University 
Press consists of four departments: Publications (offices now estab- 
lished in the botanical laboratory building); printing (now established 
in the gymnasium); purchase of books and apparatus for the entire 
university, entirely done through this office, and bookstore and 
stationery for students and teachers (now established in Cobb lecture 
hall). The following are regularly published: The Annual Register, 
a comprehensive annual publication in quarto, which gives much infor- 
mation concerning the university; The Presidents Report, an annual 
publication in quarto; The University Record, a weekly paper; Cir- 
cular of Infoianation of the Graduate Schools and Colleges iti the 
Departments of Arts, Literature, and Science; Circular of Infor- 
mation of the Divinity School; University Handbook; Circulars of 
Information of the University Extension Division; Calendar of the 
Morgan Park Academy; Departmental Programmes. The following 
periodicals: Journal of Political Economy ((piarterly); American 
Journal of Sociology (bimonthly); American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures (quarterly); Biblical World (monthly); 
Astrophysicai Journal (10 numbers per year); Journal of Geology 
(bimonthly); School Review (10 numbers per year); Elementary School 
Record (monthly); Ikitanical Ga^i^ette (monthly) ; American Journal of 
Theology (qiiai*tcrly). Besides there are the following, which appear 
from time to time: Contributions to Philosophy (I-IV); Economic 
Studies (HV); Studies in Political Science (Ull I); Studies in Class- 
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ical Philology (I- V);/ GernmniG' .Studies (I~I1I); Englisli Studies (I); 
FIi 3 ^siological Archives (I); Anthropological Bulletins (I-III)/'' In 
,1898"-99 there were expended for these about $41,000, about $6,500 of 
which was for salaries. In the printing ofE,ce there were 20 to 40 
typesetters employed, . but the foxmis were^ sometimes' printed outside. 
Besides the above-named official publications, the printing office also 
issued in 1898"- 99: Proceedings of the National Educational Associa- 
tion; Fifth Herbart l^ear-Boofc; Smith: Chemistry Outlines; Report 
of the New^ England Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools; 
Report of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools; Proceedings of the Southern State Association; S. W. 
Burnham: Catalogue of Double Stars, I (publication of the Yerkes 
Observatory); J. Dewe}^: School and Society (alread}"^ in its 3d edi- 
tion); Manual Training Magazine. In the book and stationery store 
there were sold in 1898-99 articles to the value of about $39,000. It 
is an unusually convenient arrangement for the professors and students 
that they can enjo}^ within the university itself, a well-assorted book- 
store, where they also receive a considerable discount. 

CONCLUSION. 

As I vstood one beautiful clear evening in Indian summer upon the 
tower of the lofty Masonic Temple of Chicago, fanned by soft breezes, 
my glance swept far to the eastward over the unlimited expanse of 
smiling Lake Michigan, overarched the blue heavens; on the west, 
however, the dark red sun laboriously struggled through the unsightly 
vapor that poui’ed from the smoking, steaming Babel, from the mil- 
lion-mouthed monster of a city, a hell — yet looking out upon a 
seductive paradise I 

Chicago is the young giant among the cities of the earth, and is 
only at the threshold of its destiny,” sa 3 ss a recent Flnglish observer. 

We hope that during the coming years there will be removed from 
the wu}' many of the stumbling blocks that we all ^'ely well know 
still exist to-day in this new and unequally developed city; but 
Chicago sixt,y years ago was only a prairie, with a few thousand men 
on it,” so wrote to me recently one of my friends from there. 

In the description of the institutions which has filled the previous 
pages I could do justice to only a portion of the intellectual life of 
this city, perhaps the most interesting one of the whole earth, espe- 
cially because of its great contrasts; for to me the view from the lofty 
])iulding appeared symbolical, and most interesting for a further rea- 
son—becausc so much is still to be expected from its development more 
than from any other city — that it promises to become one of the future 

« There are also published by the students: The University Weeldy and the Gap and 
Goiun (a yearly publication). 
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wonders of the world.'’ The' germs for this (*an be ■ seen shooting 
up every where. 

Manj^ things.!: have been unable to include within the. scope of iny 
studies. , Among these are the technical schools (Armour Institute^ and 
Mechanies’ Institute), the medical schools, the hospitals, tln^ (a'ty hail 
and county court-house, and others. The last named, double building, 
cost f5,0()(),000, and certainly offers much that is instructive' in many 
wa3^s as regards museum interests, as do, for example, tlie corri'spond- 
ing buildings in Boston, which I hope to be able to describe. Eecently 
Mr. J. E, DuBois, from. Dubois, in Penns^^lvania, gave $1,000,000 
for a Chicago medical school of homeopathic practices, with a hos- 
pital, which led me to lament that this large sum was not applied to 
efforts more scientific in character than those of homceopathy. I 
mention this in order to show howvall possible interests find there a 
read}^ advocate. Perhaps there had deserved to be included in my 
report a description of a building like the “Monadnock” (named for a 
mountain in New Hampshire about 8,200 feet high), which is only 
400 feet long and 70 feet wide, but is seventeen stories high and contains 
1,200 business offices, with 6,000 persons constantly employed therein. 
It constitutes, itself, a postal district with 14 employees, who daily 
liandle 45,000 pieces of mail and sell stamps amounting to $2,000. 

Although not in this connection, I might, however, in order to illus- 
trate the specials developed talent of the Chicagoans for organization, 
as is shown in the incredibly rapid establishment of their museums, 
libraries, and universities, mention one interesting installation among 
maiyy others, nameH, that of the city railway-. 

Chicago, the city of so many technical surprises, possesses a very remarkable 
arrangement of its city railways. From a center where almost the entire business 
life is crow'dod together in 20-story houses within a space of a few square miles, there 
radiate toward the south, the north, the southwest and the west, four great electric 
lines, elevated on iron viiulucts, each 10 to 15 miles long. On tlui eastern side the 
l.)nsiness portion of Chk^ago is limited, as is well known, by Lake Michigan. The 
uniting member and turning place for all the elevated lines, giving at the same time 
an opportunity of transfer from one line to another, aiul yet constituting a line by 
itself, is the so-called Union Loop in the center of Chicago, perhaps the most remark- 
able and most frequented piece of railway in the world. The loop is a double-track 
viaduct about 2 miles long, that surrounds a rectangular area of a portion of the 
chess]_)oard-like blocks of the business center. The area is live blocks wide and 
seven blocks long, and its seven stations are so arranged that from any point in the 
business center it will take not more than three rnirmtes to reacih the nearest one. 
In tills way it is possible to reach a railway going in any direction, for the trains of 
all four of the elevated roads, as soon as they get to the business part of the city, 
must pass over the loop and stop at its eleven stations l>efore they can again <^ome to 
their own line and i:>ass out toward the suburbs. The travel on this loop is enor- 

«Life in such a colossus is depicted by H. B. Fuller in his readable romance, The 
Cliff Dwellers, wdiich at the time created so unpleasant a sensation In Chicago, 
because in it the author unsparingly exposed some of the dark sides of social life 
among the swarming millions of the city. 
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mous. On an average day there are 1,000 trains or 4,000 earn used, and during the 
busy hours of the day there are always 30 trains at a time uj)on this siiort line, 
indeed oii special occasions, caused l)y excessive crowding, the tracks of the loo]> are 
literally covered with trains; they often run at intervals of less than one minute 
apart. Although the loop is provided with a double track yet all the trains g<.> in 
the sauu‘, direction; the lines that join the loop at three of its four corners are dis- 
tributed upon the two tracks, according to their frequency. In the first 14 montlis 
aft<.‘r it was established this remarkable railway was used V)y 80,000,000 of i^ssengers. 
Thb great business liouses situated near the stations have already Ijegun to build 
stairways from their second stories connecting directly wuth the gallery of tlie station 
in order to spare their visitors the trouble of descending into the street. At each 
station there is als(3 a special stairway for the trains of each line and a reserved space 
is railed ('»tf along the track, so that the loop may really ])e said to have 44 stations. 
The whole loop might properly be considered as a single gigantic*, terminal station 
for all four elevated roads, an<l as the grandest effort hitherto made to miite several 
railway lines in a single center. (Mewspaper notice). 

Ill conclusion I will name a few of the scientific, literaiy, and art 
associations of Chicago, as far as I heard of them, as these characterize 
the intellectual life of the city: Chicago Astronomical Society, Hum- 
boldt Club, Illinois Audubon Society, Audubon Club, Entomological 
Society, Mycological Society, Poly technical vSociety of Chicago, West- 
ern Society of Engineers, Literary Club, Kaveriswood Historical 
Society, Chicago Society of Egyptian Research, Altura Library Asso- 
ciation, Chicago Library Club, Bibliographical Society, Book (ylub, 
Central Art iVssociation of America, Chicago Art Association, Art Stu- 
dents’ League of Chicago, Society of Western Artists, Illinois Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, Chicago Architectural Club, 
Chicago Ceramic Association, Altura Ceramic Art Clu1>. These, how- 
ever, l>y no means exhaust the list of such societies. 

B. --NOTES ON SOME EUROPEAN MUSEUMS AND KINDRED 

INSTITUTIONS. 

INTRODUCTION. 

After visiting, during the autumn of 1899, some of the museums 
and 1 libraries of the eastern section of the United States, concerning 
wliich I made a partial report, it seemed to me desirable to revisit 
some of the principal museums of Europe, and to examine others for 
the first time, in order to have a just measure for estimation of the 
American establishments, which profoundly impressed me. The gen- 
eral direction of the Royal Collections of Art and Science in Dresden 
also commissioned me to do this in view of the proposed, though 

Translation of Uber eiiiige Eiiropaische Museen und verwaiidte Instituto-Reiseer- 
fahriingen von Dr. A. B. Meyer. Verlag von K. Friedlander & 8olm in Berlin, 
1902. Abhandliingen uud Berichte of the Royal Zoological und Anthropologico- 
Ethnographieal Museum at Dresden, X, 1902-3, No. i. 
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recently deferred, erection of a new museum building’ in Dresden, a-iid 
I now report, on tiie result ^ of my observations. ' 

I could not, .ill the case of cities like London and Paris, iinde.iiake 
to make as detailed a report as I attempted for New York and Chicago, 
and as I hope to do for Washington, Philadelphia, and Boston (inCiui 
ing Cambridge), for that would' require much more time tlian I iiad at 
iny disposal. ■ There is, indeed,. no necessity' for this, for the imiseiiins 
and allied institutions of London and Paris are known to every one 
who has to do with museum administration. I could only endeavor 
to discuss what. is new. and worthy of imitation there, and what would 
be valuable for solving our problem in Dresden. 

Although probably no one will take exceptions to my noting the good 
features that I find, yet in case of blame some one is certain to sa^r that 
“ those who live in glass houses should not throw stones.” Of course 
I am aware of tlie inadequacy of my own efforts, and I know that in 
many instances the deficiencies are to a greater extent the fault of the 
circumstances than of the persons, for one individual has little con- 
trol of the many combinations on which the historical development of 
museums and similar institutions depend. It is at least in 

Europe, though possible in America, that anyone has an opportunity 
to commence at the beginning and build up an establislunent from the 
foundation. My censure, therefore, can not and will not he personal, 
but will deal rather with the conditions that are beyond the control of 
the individual. If I am blamed for recounting my experiences princi- 
pally in the form of personal impressions, the reader may be assui-ed 
that I do so only for the purpose of allowing others to share them, for 
which purpose I can not avoid the subjective mefcliod of statement. 

The arrangement indicates the course of my travels during Septem- 
ber and October, 1001. 

Photographs were in most cases difficult to obtain, and iny illus- 
trations are consequently not uniforinl^^ distributed, and in some cases 
unsatisfactory. To tln^ gentlemen who were so good as to place orig- 
inals at my disposal, and who were in other ways of much assistance to 
me, I liere make at*knowledgment of nyv sincere obligations. 

V,~LONDON. 

17. MITS1]UM OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

,I)3iT»AKTMENT OK BRITISH MUSEUM, CfROMWKLU ROAD, S. W. 

In its contents the Natural History Museum in London unquestion- 
ably occupies the first place among all such museums of the world. 
The portion to wdiich the public is admitted is unusually extensive and 
is opmi daily from morning until evening. The visitors ar*e not counted 
by turnstiles and the numbers published annually are conse(|uently not 
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Fig. S2.--Museiim of Natural History, London. Plans of upper floors 
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of the first one. The very high entrance hall (Plate 84) appears to me to 
be too churchlike and empty. That it looks very dingy is, of course, 
due first of all to the London atmosphere, hut perhaps also it is due to 
the character of the building materials and the 35 ^ el low color, being of 
terra cotta, ornamented with animal representations in high relief.^'' 
The side galleries with sk 3 dights (fig. 83) give somewhat the impression 
of factory rooms. The installation is in some respects excellent, but 
in many cases is capable of improvement, notwithstanding the fact that 
enoinnous suras have been expended on it. Some groups of birds, for 
example, cost as much as |250 or more. Rather too mucli has been 
done in this respect to the greater neglect of other things. The cases 
are of mahogaiyy, clumsy and unprepossessing; some of the back- 
grounds are green. The labels have been prepared with much care 
and taste. The arrangements for lighting are in part deficient. An 
anthropological gallery has recently been installed, which promises in 
time to be very attractive, but otherwise there has been but little 
general change in the twelve years since 1 last visited the museum. 
The number of visitors on the three occasions when I was at the museum 
was not great, and one can scarcely feel that there is justification for 
exposing these valuable collections to the light from morning till 
evening, when it is evident that they will be ruined thereby. If the 
shades are drawn, however, it becomes so dark that one can see but 
little. Everywhere in England the collections are exhibited during, 
the entire day, and it is said that this custom must continue, for other- 
wise the money for expenses will not be forthcoming. I think, how- 
ever, that this is an error. If the officials themselves w^ere onl 3 ^ 
convinced that the collections intrusted to their keeping are really 
being injured they' would be able to impress this fact upon the trus- 
tees, l)ut they fail to consider the subject, or at aiy^ rate have neglected 
it until veiy recently. The public would soon become accustomed to 
shorter hours of opening if there were some way of making them gen- 
erally known. This is not -the case now, eveiyone knowing that he 
can gain admittance from morning iiritil evening. 

There are no double windows, these always being omitted in English 
museums. There is no necessit}^ for them, however, for no anno 3 "- 

the large entrance hall is 170 feet long, 95 feet wi<le, and 72 feet higli. Eegardiiig 
the style the architect says (General Guide to the British Miiseiiui, Xatui’ai History, 
1888, p. 12) that it is “earlier Romanesque, which prevailed largely in Lombardy 
and the Rhineland from the tenth century to, the end of the twelfth century.” 

^^The architect says (Guide to the Museum, p. 14): The Museum is the largest, if 
not indeed the only modern building in which terra cotta has been exclusively used 
for external facades and interior W’all surfaces, including all the varied decoration 
which this involves.^ On the western side of the building, wliere it is intended that 
the zoological collection shall be placed, the ornamentation of the terra cotta (which 
will be found very varied both within and without the building) has been based 
exclusively on living organisms. On the east side, where geology and paleontology 
find a home, the terra-cotta ornamentation has been derived from extinct specimens. 
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Plate 34. 


Museum of Natural History, Kensington, London. Entrance Hall. 
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anco is caused l)y frost and melting ice. In most respects tht' ciimate 
is milder than with us, though single windows are found also m many 
other European museums as well as in the large museums of the 
United States, where, the. winters are very cold. In tl»c newly-con- 
flt.riip.ted Natural History Museum in Brussels, however (see p. 51)7), 1 


IlieumVf Natural History, Lonrton. Side gallery containing fossil reptiles. Skeleton of an 
Igiianodori in the foreground. 

1 double windows with a very considerable space between the two 
;. The Director was of the opinion that the great hall (Si by flU 
.•s) could not bo heated without the double windows. 1 do not 
■fnn in the nresent day any room can be well heated. 
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and moreover, double windows are just as' likely to become frosted. 
These are not, therefore, necessary in a new building', unless we prefer 
them because the movement of air and consequently of dust can be 
eliminished bjv their use, and because the dust from the street is less 
likely to enter, except when,. as we shall see below, the windows are 
closely secured and dust-free' air is- brought in through other openitigs. 

The museuin can not be said to be entirely fireproof. Much siiper- 
wood is used, and the location of the heating apparatus is 
uofavorable. 

, The museum has four departments— zoology, geology, mineralog}^ 
-and botany. Its annual .expenditure is about 1250 , 000 . Each depart- 
ment lais a keepeiv who .receives from $ 3,500 to $ 4 , 000 , and there are 
assistant '' keepers with salaries of $ 2,600 to $ 3 , 200 ; assistants of the 
first elass, with salaries ranging from $ 1,500 to .$ 2 , 500 , and of the 
second class, from $'750 to $1,500, 

'Special mention should be made of the publication by the museum, 
at its own cost, of systematic,' descriptive catalogues aggregating con- 
siderably more than 200 volumes, .with thousands of illustrations. In 
this iindei'taking the British Museum is preeminent and hy it has put 
deeply in its debt every student of natural science. It excels all other 
museums of the earth so markedly in this respect that they sink into 
insignificance by comparison. It would be useless even to attempt to 
compete with England in this regard. These catalogues are not only 
catalogues of the collections of the museum, but monographs in which 
all known species are described, whether they are represented in the 
museum or not. There is, however, little that is lacking in the collec- 
tions of the British Museum, for, as has already been said, no col- 
lections in the world can be compared with them in completeness. It 
is not my purpose here to describe in detail this famous collection. 
The most notable exhibits are, perhaps, those in the mincralogical and 
paleontological (lex)artments, and in the so-called Index Museum'’ 
of the main hall, which serves as an introduction to zoology and is an 
original creation of the former director, Sir William Flower. Many 
museums have endeavored to imitate this feature to some extent. 
The catalogues mentioned are distributed li})erally. 

18. BRITISH MUSKIJM. 

[Great Bussell street, Bloomsbury.] 

In the British Museum on this occasion I contined in 3" attention 
chiefly' to the ethnographic collection. It contains many valuable old 
specimens, but has not kept pace with its sister collections. While 
Berlin has since the seventies built up an ethnographical collection 
which is scarcely to be surpassed, and good collections have been 
brought together in many cities of Europe and America, London has 
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made little pro|yress in the latter half of the' last century. The former 
director, Sir Aiig‘ustiis Franks, a man of European reputation, and 
during* the time of his administration (1860 to 1880), the l)cst authority 
on. ethnog'raphical matters — one might say the teacher of the older gen- 
eration of (dimogi-aphers — gave in the latter part of his life less attri- 
tion t.o the broader yirobleins of ethnography. However, on account 
of the world-wide rule of the English Government, it is naturally ami 
must continue to lie the task of the British Museum to lead in eth- 
nography, since that museum has greater opportunities than any 
other. This collection nevertheless has not made niiieh progress, 
iind the contents of the ethnographical department of the British 
iluseum make no })etter sliowing than many of the continental 
musenms, not to mention the Berlin collection. In this stepmotherly 
treatment of ethnography the British Museum does not set a good 
example to the other museums thiDughoiit that country, whih^ the 
Berlin Museum, for fnxample, has had and eontiiuies to have a fruitful 
iniluence throughout tlie whole of Germany. In London the antiqui- 
ties resulting from the English explorations in the Pacific Ocean (the 
British Museum was established in 1753) are, however, still unex- 
<*e]led. The arrangement, elassification, and labeling leave something 
to be desired. The exhibits in halls lighted from above are crowded 
and not pleasing. 

].n this respect England has allowed herself to be surpassed, but this 
fault may be found with all of her ethnographic collections, excepting 
that at Oxford (see p. 533). 

While much has been generally done in the British Museuili in the 
way of explanatory labeling, this can not be said of the ceramic col- 
lection, which, however, still excels in that respect some of the conti- 
nental collections. 

The famous library of the Britisli Museum, although it possesses 
such nmgnil'lcent features, can not as a building or in many of its 
installations and contrivanceKS compare^ with the new American libraries. 
It rcMpiires. for (‘xatuple, from a half to three-quarters of an hour to 
o])tain it hook, and, besides, the facilities for reading arc*, not entirely 
convenient. Books are not allowed to be taken home. The printed 
(‘atalogues, on tlie other hand, arc unequaled, being — considering the 
ri<*hes of the eollections, for the most part bibliographies, while they 
contain also a large number of cross references — admirable works. 
G. A. CniwelL^ calls them milestone in the history of catalogue 
making.” In 1875, the manuscript catalogue having increased to 2,000 
volumes and b( 3 ing too mihandy and cumbrous for use, its printiiig 
was undertaken, and was completed in twenty years, from 1881 to 
1900, about 400 quarto parts at a price of $450. The increase, how- 
ever, is HO extraordinary that the printing has been continued, and 


« Mittheiluiigen des Oesterreiciiisehen Vereins mr Bibliothekweseii, V, 1901, p. 32. 
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there has been published, for example, a three-volume subject catalogue 
in octavo, embracing the additions from 1880 to 1805, corapiising over 
120,000 works. The library receives all volumes copyrighted in Great 
Britain and Ireland and in the British colonies, and expends about 
$50,000 yearh^ each for purchases and for binding. As to the numi)er 
of volumes erroneous reports are general!}" circulated. It is claimed 
{, hat the National Library in Paris is the largest, with 3,000,000 volumes; 
then follows the British Museum, with over 2,000,000; then the Berlin 
Royal Liljrary, with 1,000,000. As a matter of fact the British Museum 
is the richest, with from four to five millions, of which perhaps half 
a million are periodicals that occupy 12 straight miles and embrace 
over 3<J,000 different journals (exclusives of newspapers), in which 
respect no other library in the world even approximately ii]:)proaches 
it. In wealth of hooks, therefore, the library of the British Museum 
in London is unequaled, though the number of readers is compara- 
tively small — in 1899, 188,551." 

The total number of visitors to the British ]Musenni in 1900 was 
689,249 persons, of which 43,892 came on Sundays.^-' 

19. OTHER LONDON MUSEUMS. 

MUHKIJM OP Tint: KOVAT. COLLEGE OF SURGEONS OF ENIILAND. 

This famous museum of comparative anatomy, whose directors in 
recent times have been, in succession, Owen and Flower, can perhaps 
be regarded as the best natural-science museum in the world, even 
though it does not entirely correspond to the modern standard; It 
consists of a series of large halls with skylights and two or three gal- 
leries one above the other (Plate 35 represents one of these halls). On 
account of this arrangement the light is sometimes insufficient; there 
are corners and spaces underneath the galleries which are completely 
dark, and the reflection from the glass desk cases in the galleries is 
very annoying. The general effect, however, is noble and beautiful. 
Much stress is laid upon the admirable method of installation, though 
it does not always in every respect represent the highest advances. 
The anthropologicEil collection is, in particular, not so carefully and 
scientitioally installed as far-reaching demands would necessitate, and 
the whole museum could be kept much cleaner. There is, however, 
not a sufficient labor force for this purpose. 

Although the disadvantage of high halls and galleries lighted from 
above was known, in order not to depart from the uniform plan of the 
interior of the museum a similar large hall has lately been added. 
The cabinets and cases are, as is almost uniformly the case in England, 
constructed of mahogany — antiquated and clumsy, and not dust proof. 

In 1900, 19S,566; in 1901, 200,035. Ain 1901, 718,614, of which on Sundays 48,895, 
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Plate 35 , 


Royal College of Surgeons, London. 

Hall of Comparative Anatomy. 
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This famous museum of art and industry is unsuita})lo as a building, 
tho lighting being in some paits very bad and the installation much 
too crowded and not well adapted for inspection/^ The labeling is 
very good throughout, though the cards are priiited in siudi small type 
that in the insufficient light they are often (pxite illegible. On the 
other hand, the former India Museum (Indian section), that now 
belongs to it, is installed in a primitive, unsystematic manner, and 
insufficient!}" labeled. Furthermore, the ethnographic section, part of 
which is very valuable, is not well arranged. The management of the ' 
oriental art collections, which, with the Indian one just mentioned, are 
now locat'd in the adja(‘ent Imperial Institute (which, intended in the 
place for collections, is now occupied by the university), is not 
entirely satisfactory. New halls, however, are now being ere<d/ed for 
both these large collections. It is impossible for me to do justice to tho 
tremendous whole of the South Kensington Museum in the space of 
this report. Besides, it is generally known. Its excessive abundance 
of objects (|uite oppresses the receptive faculty of the most alert sight- 

“The worst x>ossible conception of the mode of arranging museums is exempMed ^ 
at South Kensington.'^ W. S. Jevons, Soeml 1883, p. 69, _ . . ■ *; J ^ ■■ 

MAT Mus 1903 ^34 ' ‘ ' IS ’ 


The soot from tho Jiir of tlie city does not penetrate too nnudi into the 
building, since, with the exception of the skylights, thcri^ aie. no win-^ 
dews in tile halls; a double glass roof, moreover, otiVrs considerabli^ 
p3‘otcctimi. Tile ventilation arrangements are priniiti\’c. 

Tho library coinpris(\s 50,0t)0 volumes and docs not incorporate' any 
books relating to s^ystematic zoology. There is a <‘ar(l (*atalogue 
arranged by authors and subjects. 

. The collections contain u^nvard of 11,000 coni])arative-anatomy 
preparations, among them upward of 3,700 fossil and nearly 2,700 
pathologico-anatomical. Excellent printed catalogues concerning 
tJiem are published, among others a Descriptive Catalogue of the 
Osteologic.al Series contained in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England (2 vols,, London, 1853, quarto, xlv, 014 p]).); 
a Catalogue, of the Specimens illustrating the Osteologfv and Dentition 
(vf Vertebrated Animals, recent and extinct, contained in the Museum 
of the Royal Collegia, of Surgeons of England, HIl (London, 187ih- 1 801, 
octavo, Ixvii, 1()3(> pp.)^ Descriptiye Catalogue of the Teratologieal 
Series in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons of England 
(London, 1803, octavo, xxiii, 192 pp). The collection is, first of all, 
scientific, and as such is a true ornament to the nation. 

The illustration given is repr(.)duced from the Souvenir of the Cem 
tenary of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, 1800-1900 (Lon- 
don, 1000, quarto, 33 pp.). 
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seer/^ This ovcrabiindaiice constitutes an especial vice of iiuiseiu!i 
science. 'Only the best should be readily accessible. , Here also the 
collections are damag’ed by being exposed to daylight (also to electric 
light) from morning until evening, whicli is the more regrettable since 
a large portion of the exhibits are of such a nature as not to endure 
the light at all. The exposure is, therefore, scarcely justifiable. 

The number of visitors to the museum in 1900 was 846,489, of which 
87,854 came on Sunday's. Umbrellas and the like are not deposited 
at the door. Visitors are at a disadvantage on account of the small 
number of trained attendants. The majority of attendants in nearly 
all English museums are policemen, who are engaged only teniporarily. 
One is therefore unable to obtain inforiimtion of any value concerning 
the collections, and on account of the size of the whole exhibition a 
study of the guides” and ‘‘Uiandbooks” is not to be thought of 
unless one is pursuing a single question. Even if a person wishes, for 
example, to obtain information about some certain object, it requires 
at least an hour or more, on account of the extent of the collection. 

The annual expenditure for 1897-98 amounted to $420,000, of which 
$70,000 was devoted to the purchase of specimens, $190,000 to sala- 
ries ($60,000 to the policemen), $60,000 for cleaning, and $26,000 for 
heating and ligliting.^-' Some very instructive data relating to the 
internal affairs of this museum may be found in the second report 
from the select committee on museums of the science and art depart- 
ment, with the proceedings of the committee, ordered by the House 
of Commons to be printed Juty 29, 1898 (folio, 105 pp.). 

NATIONAL GALLERY. 

The National Gallery, with its famous collection of paintings, lacks 
intimate charm in the style of its building and in the installation of 
the pictures. This is emphasized b}' the great influx of the general 
public. Umbrellas, etc., are required to be deposited. In 1901 it was 
visited by 478,346 persons on 204 free days, besides 35,704 on 30 Sun- 
day afternoons, and 42,177 on Tuesdays and Frida3"s for an admission 
fee of six pence, making a total of 556,227. (The Dresden Gallery 
had, in 1901, 266,263 visitors.) 

NATIONAL GALLEKY OF BRITISH ARTS, OR TATE GALLERY. 

The Tate Gallery is a new building, in classic style, designed l>y 
S. R. J. Smith and constructed in 1897-1899. I do not regard the 
building, as such, especially noteworthy or well adapted to its pur- 

^^‘‘That the South Kensington Museum should have degenerated into a vast, 
(chaotic onimum-{/atherum, without intelligible plan, methodic provim^e, or definite 
order, was only to be expected as the ultimate result of this system alone.” T. C. 
Robinson, Nineteenth Century^ 1892, p. 1029. 

^For the year 1903, ^66,994 has been granted, inclusive of the Bethnal (Ireen 
Museum, a branch institution. 
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pose. In 1891 there were 185,341 visitors on ‘206 free dajs, besides 
42,015 on 80 Sunday afternoons, and 25,821 on Tuesdays and Fridays 
for an admission fee of six pence; total, 253,270. 

WALLACE COLLECTION. 

This famous collection of paintings and works of art is installed in 
a palace (Hertford House), which, though it has been to some ex l ent 
adapted to its present purpose, yet possesses many disadvantages as a, 
museum. It is one of the greatest attractions of its kind in London. 
It formerly belonged to the Wallace estate, but was later presented to 
the nation. Its value is estimated at $20,000,000." 

KOYAL BOTANICAL GARDENS. 

The Kew (tardcns, the foremost seicntilic cstahlishment of the world 
in systematic, botany, is admirably administered, with an excellent 
museum of pra(.*ti(*al botany. 

HORNIMAN ITUai MUSEITM.^^ 

"’•The arrangement of the building is as follows: Connected with 
some smaller halls, which are first entered, is a larger one about 108 
by 00 feet and 42 feet high, with sk^dight, and encircled above with 
a gallery 6 feet 0 inches broad. These spaces constitute the front 
half of the building, and contain a systematically arranged ethno- 
graphical collection, chiefl^y of personal ornaments, which are inshilled 
in the gallery in cabinets. In the rear half of the building, on the 
ground floor, the ethnographical collection is continued. The hall is 
not provided with any light, and when anyone is admitted it is illumi- 
nated ]>y electric lights. Here the objects are arranged more in a 
geographi(*a! order. The second story of the rear building is on a 

<(‘For tiie year 1908, £0,06(5 lias been granted for the adiniinstration of this innseuni. 

/^Extracts from a report which was placed at my disposal by Dr. O. KicOiter, 
assistant in tlie Dresden Ethnographical Mnseuni, wlio visited the Iloniiinaii ^^Ilselnn 
in February, 1902. I did not find time to visit this nuiseiim, on account of its dis- 
tance in Forest Hill. From a description by the director, R. Quick, in the lieport 
of llu' Amtnatton, 1900, pages 58-68 (compare, also, the Flornirnan Free 

Museum, in The RuAio, XXIV, pp. 196-202, with 5 illustrations, 1901 ), .f note that 
this rmiscnm of art and science was built in 1899 by C. 11. Townsend, in free Renais- 
sance style, lireproof, of red liricks, with limestone front, in whicli is introduced a c.rystal 
mosaic, picture ;)6 feet long and 1 1 feet high, after the design of A. Bell. Tlie building 
hasa].>ell tower 88 meters high, which contains a water reservoir for supi>lying the heat- 
ing apparatus. The museum is, in its entirety, about 280 feet long and 65 feet wi<le. 
The collections were formerly installed in the residence of Mr. F. J. Tforniman, who 
had zealously collected them in his travels around the world during forty years, and who 
allowed his residence to he torn down to make room for the museum. Siii<*e 1891, it 
has been open to visitors on three days in each week. Between 1891 and 1898, when 
it was demolished to make room for the new building, it was visited by 455,591 per- 
sons. Since 1891 the director has issued, annually, a brief report, with illustrations. 
The library contains 6,000 volumes. There are 7 officials. The entire cost of main- 
tenance is defrayed by Mr. Horniman. 
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level with the gal^ the front half , and consists of a hall (natural- 
history collections) with a skylight, about 108 by 60 feet and 42 feet 
high, with gallerievS about it (insects, minerals). 

“ The inaiii portion of the ethnographical collection is arranged by 
classes, as in the museum at Oxford (see p. 538). The cases are of 
mahogany, and also black, with panes of plate glass, 8 feet high, 40 
inches broad, and 1 foot 7 inches deep, with sea-green background, 
and similar shelves, which show up the contents veiy distinctI 3 ^ The 
labels are printed in black letters on a white ground pasted on a red - 
bordered card. Nearly every specimen has a label. The exhibit is 
very clean, intelligible, and elegant. The entire inuseum can be lighted 
by electricity, a portion of the lights being supported by brass mount- 
ings in the modern pendant style. In the dark adjoining room are 
placed apparently such parts of the ethnographical section as could 
not find place in the main hall without injuring its fine general effect, 
or whatever was unsuitable for exhibiting. This room represents 
the storehouse of the exhibition series. Eastern Asia and India are 
especially well represented, but there is also a fine Benin collection 
(see Seventh Annual Eeport, 1897, pp. 18, 19, Plates ii-v), as also some 
things from New Zealand. 

“In the zoological collection there are three fine animal groups, 
the elk, the walrus, and the polar bear.” 

BRITISH FIIiE-FREVENTlON COMMITTEE. 

1 should not omit mentioning an institution, praiseworthy and of 
unusual importance to museums, namely, the British fire-prevention 
committee, which has issued publications since 1898, These may be 
obtained at the offices of the committee (No. 1 Waterloo place, Pall 
Mall, London). The contents of the volumes bear upon the com- 
prehensive functions and purposes of the soeiet\\ as may be wit- 
nessed by a few of the titlc.s here given: 1 (ten articles with many 
illustrations, 1898, $2). Fire-resisting lioors used in London; Lessons 
from lire and panic; How to build fireproof structures. II (ten arti- 
cles with many illustrations, 1900, $5). Fire tests with unprotected 
columns; Fire tests with flooi's; Fire tests with ceilings. HI (ten arti- * 
cles wnth many illustrations, 1900, $5). Fire tests with doors; Fire 
tests with partitions; Fire tests witli glass.^^ The chairman of the 
committee and the publisher of its reports is Architect E. O. Sachs, 
London. 

It will be seen that 1 have treated in the above pages only a small 
portion of the London collections, and that portion only in the most 
cursory manner. 

« There appeared also in 1902 two volumes, with 219 and 226 pages and very many 
plates, under the title Facts on Fire Prevention: The results of fire tests conducted 
by the British fire-prevention committee. Edited by Edwin 0. Sachs, architect, 
London. B. T. Batsford, 94 High Holborn. 




Fig, 84 — University Museum, Oxford. Ethnographical section. (Pitt Rivers Collection.) 

gothic structure (1857-1860). I pa>sB over the natural-science collec- 
tions, as I have no special remarks to make regarding them.^ The 
ethnographical collection, however, is distinguished from all other 
similar ethnographical collections in the world by the manner of its 
installation. 

^^In all ethnographical museums a geographical classification is 
adopted as the principal basis of arrangement, whereby all objects 
from the same region are grouped together — a system obviously 
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VL— OXFORD. 


' 20. university' MUSEUM, ETHNOGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT (PITT 
RIVERS COLT.ECTION). 


In Oxford, that famous old university town, which I visited first in 
1878, the chief attraction for me this time was the famous ethnograph- 
ical collection presented to the Oxford Museum in 1884 by GoL Lane 
Fox (later General Pitt Rivers), who died in 1900. Subsequently 
Colonel Fox founded a new collection in Farnharii (Wiltshire), not far 
from Stonehenge, which has become quite as noted, but which, as it 
was too far away for me, I did not visit. The ethnographical collec- 
tion is in an annex added in 1887 to the university museum, a modern 


^Prof. E. Ray Lankester, of the British Museum, said in 1897 concerning the build- 
ing of the Oxford University Museum: “Our great tiniversity museum building is 
simply an absurdity.’ ^ Report PruceedingB Mmmm§ Association, 1897, pp, 21 “22 ( 1908). 
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advai).tag‘eoixs from many points- of view, and especially to students of 
comparative ethnology, as showing at a glance the condition of culture 
to he found in aiyT- tribe, race, or district. ' : In the Pitt Kivers ;M.iiseiini, 
on the other hand, the primary basis of classification which is adopted 
and which distinguishes it from other kindred museums, is one like 
that employed in the arrangement of most natural-history museums, 
the objects being grouped according to their morphological affinities 
and resemblances (as it were), all objects of like form and function being 
brouglit together into groups, which again are subdivided into smaller 
groups— -into genera and species, as one might almost say.^’ (See Bal- 
four’s remarks in Report Museums Association, 1897, p. 51.) There is 
only one larger natural-historj' museum that is arranged geographic- 
ally, and that is the Agassiz Museum of Comparative Zoology in Cam- 
bridge, in the United States, which on that account became famous 
during the life of its originator. Its reputation can not now be 
claimed to so great an extent, since, although it is otherwise so 
important in the scientific world, it has not in this one respect kept 
abreast with the times. There is, however, an example on a small scale 
of geographic classification of a zoological collection, which I shall 
mention beyond under Dublin. It is therefore possible to study in the 
Oxford collection, so to speak, the natural histoiy and the phylogeny 
of the various arts and industries of mankind. To this end Pitt 
Rivers, so far as possible, associated in groups all like objects from 
the various parts of the world in which they occur. By means of 
such synoptic series, when fairh" representative, geographical distri- 
]>ution of any class of implements, weapons, etc., may be seen and 
the relative condition and local variations of kindred or similar objects 
may be studied and views formed as to the impoi’tant question of the 
monogenesis or polygenesis of certain wddelv distributed arts. The 
probable lines of dispersal where they have apparently emanated from 
one center, may be determined upon incidentally, of course, helping to 
throxv light upon the migrations of races themselves. Moreover, by 
arranging the specimens in each group in progressive series — that is, 
by commencing with those objects which appear to be the most primi- 
tive and general in their class, and by leading gradually up to the 
higher and more specialized forms, the developmental histoiy of the 
higher forms may be at any rate suggestively illustrated and material 
))e supplied for the study of the growth of culture. We are enabled 
to form some conclusions as to the variations by which progress in any 
given art or industry has step by step been afieeted."' Inasmuch as 
the prehistoric status of civilized peoples, corresponding to that of 
our present lowly-cultured races is included, one learns to understand 
better the relics of former times that have remained to cultivated 


« Keport Museums Association, 1897, p. 52. 
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mail. Etlinography thus develops into an emiiieotli^ historical science. 
Maps, such as show the geographical distribution of the bow, etc. , 
expknatorv sketches and photographs, contribute to a better iinder- 
standing of the specimens. Such an arrangement is unusually 
fascinating and suggestive, but it should not be without an adjoining 
collection geographical!}" installed. Onl}" a great ethnographic muse- 
um like the Berlin Museum could carry out both classifications. A 
verju limited representation of this could formerly bo seen in the 
Dresden nephrite collection, and additional attempts have been made 
in the collection of the East Asiatic Ceramics from the shores of the 
Indian Ocean, as well as in the collection of ear and arm ornaments. 


But imagine the great mass of ethnographic objects from all the 
peoples of the earth arranged in this manner. To present an idea 
of what this is I give below the principal groups of the system, 
the fundamental principles of which were laid down by Pitt Rivers, 
but which have since been developed by the present director, H. Bal- 
four. The small subdivisions number many hundreds. Pitt Rivers 
originally had his collection in his own private house (he was then 
called Lane Fox, only changing his name upon coming into his father’s 
estate), but as it increased he lent it to the Bethnal Green Museum in 
London, a branch of the South Kensington Museum, where I saw it 
in 1878. From there it was later transferred into the last-named 


Fig. 85.-»IJniversity Museum, Oxford. 


(Pitt Rivers collection.) A corner of upper gallery. 
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mu8eum, until it was deposited in Oxford, hi 1877 there wUvS pub- 
lished a veiy valuable printed catalogue by Lane Fox.'^ 

Since then, however, the collection has increased, mosth^ through 
donations, and only slightly by purchase and excluinge. The annual 
expenditure of the ethnographic section of the unirersity museum is 
only $1,000, from which also an assistant imist ])e paid, and occasional 
smaller sums allotted for additional purchases. Under these circiim- 
stances its progress is all the more remarkable. 

Figs. 84 and 85 give representations of the interior. The Giothic 
building wdth skylights is not very suitable and is in some respects 
unattractive and unadapted to museum purposes (see, for exaniple, fig. 
85, part of a gallery). That the- Gothic style is suitabh^‘ for museum 
buildings is demonstrated by several American examples (University 
of Chicago, see p. 491), but it must be applied in a very ditferent 
manner than in Oxford, where the typical Gothic halls are found 
without modification. 

The system is as follows: 


PRINCIPAL GROUPS OF SPECOIENS. 


I. PREniSTORir: 


Grouped by period. . . 


Grouped by form and 


Paleolithic period: British Islands, France, Egypt, 
Iiidia, Africa, Tasmania (recent). 

Cave period. 

Kitchen middens, ancient and modern 
Neolithic period: British Islands, Fraiice, Swiss and 
Italian lakes, Italy, Greecie, Scandmavia.^^^^ 

^tone celU (axes and adzes) in geographical and 
morphological groups. 

ITamnier-shmeSf pounders, Ttebbrng-siones, etc. 

Cores and flaJees, worked-flahes. 

Scrapers. ^ 

Knives, lance-heads, etc. 

Arwic-heads. 

Marmjactuve of stone implements, methods used. 
Natural-forms. 

Modern gun-flint making. 

Forgeries. 

Ilafting of stone and shell implements. 

Use of bone, ivory, an<i horn in manufacture of implements — 

Bronze age — ■ 

Age of copper. 

Age of bronze, celts {develoj)ment of forms), knives, razors, chisels, 
daggers and swords, spear-heads, arrow-heads, mace-heads, rings, 
mUcellaneous. 

Iron age: Early axes and adzes, spear-heads and arrow-heads, sfrovds and 
daggers. 


a Catalogue of the anthropological collection lent by Col. T^ane Fox for exhibition 
in the Betlmal Green Branch of the South Kensington Museum, 1874, xvi, 184 pp., 
14 plates. 
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II, Arts op life: 

War and the clmse: Oluhs; boomerangs; spears mid lances; irishchneitls ‘for 
throwing spea^'s; arrows^ quivers; bows (plain and compos if e) , r/*oss- 
bo'ws, hiiUet-boivs, blow-guns; archers^ arm-guards, bowstring p idler s; 
many-pomted spears; harpoons; slings, bolas; axes, and adzes; hal- 
bards; glaives, etc,; swords; daggers and Imivex; fightingMugs (eo^- 
his, etc,); fire-arms, 

Defensivemirms: Ihirryirig-stichs 2ii\d sldddsy body-armour, helmets. 

Food: Fishing applumces, traps, agrictdtiiral miplernents, grinfFim cooJc- 

■ ing iitensils, stra^^^ 

Fire making (domestic and ceremonial); llkmiincUion (lamps, candles, 
torches). 

Pottery: Handmade pottery, wheel-made pottery, varieties, siibstliutes for 
piottery. 

Clothing: Covers and garments, head-gear, foot-gear, imibrellas and sim-shades, 
fans (tnd fiy-'wivisks, sjyinnmg, sPring-mahing, string mul net-worh. 

Loconiotioii: Weaving; basketry; hark cloth; wheel scad oih.QT tra/mp)ort; skates 
and snowshoes; navigation (boats, ships, paddles, etc.); horse gear 
(fiarnxss, bits, shoes, spurs, stlrrips); whips and flagella; staves; cra- 
, dies and baby carriers. 

Domestic appliances, etc.: Tools (cutting, sauing, drilling, rasping, etc,); 
spmons, forks, knives; locks and keys; measures of ireighi, time, etc.; 
currency; tenting and primitive records; dwellings; head, rests; sur- 
glced apjjliances, medicim; metaUurgy (bronze, imn). 

HI. Arts OP pleasure: 

Personal adornment: Toilet gear, mirrors, combs, cosmetics; tattooing; artificial 
deformation, (head, feet, lijw, ears, hair and hair dressing. 

Personal ornaments: Ornaments of shell, bones and teeth of animals, vegetable 
substance; armlets avid leglets; belts and sashes; pouches, heads mid head- 
work; feather work; torques; rings; penannular rings; flbulse; ring brooches; 
pins; cloak fasteners. 

Tobacco and hemp smoking, etc.: Natwotics and stimuiants. 

Musical instiTinients : Percussion (rattles, gongs, hells, drums, etc.); wind (syrinx, 
'Whistles, reed instruments, trumpets); stringed (musical how, harps, zith- 
ers, dulcimers, guitars, fiddles, etc.); masks (dancing, ceremonial, dra- 
matic). 

Art: Graphic and plastic art; development of ornament and patterm; anirQ.al form 
in art; human form in art; zoornorphic, phyllomorphic designs; geometric 
patterm; loop, coil, and fret patterns; influence of textiles on designs, etc. 
IV, Magic and Keligion: 

Magic, sorcery, etc., divination; pmmitwe religion; oriental religions; ex votos; 
treatmeid of the dead; tear trophies, 

CER.E.>rONIAL IMPLEMENTS. . , 

OBJECTS COLLECTED DURING CAPTAIN COOKES VOYAGES. 

The valuable Cook collections are still kept togethci* in a special 
series, for which we should be the more thankful since there are but 
few traces found in museums of this earl}^ stage of ethnographic sci- 
ence relating to the time of the first contact of Europeans with the 
South Sea Islanders. 

The arrangement of the collection is of such a unique character that 
a thorough study, to be satisfactory, should be pursued for at least 
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several weeks. Oil account of the wealth of its contents, and the 
thoughtful iminner in which everything has l)een ])rought together 
and arranged, it is hard to portiw it graphically. The collection is 
extraordinarily complete in typical specimens, as a continuous eifort 
is made to till every gap. Very little has been published (*once.riiiiig 
these s.ystematic series. The museum issues annual reports. The 
installation, arrangement in detail, and labeling still Iea\'e soinething 
to be desired, as is also true of* the cases, which, being of the South 
Kensington pattern, are somewhat primitive. 

The Oxford Ethnographic Museum seems to me to be in the iirst 
rank, of establishments of its kind. 1 contined my attention in Oxford 
to the examination of this museum. 

VII.-^BIRMINGHAM. 

23. COEPOBATION ART (xALLERY AND MUSEUM. 

Birmingham has a population of more than lialf a million people.- 
In the rear wing of the council house, Imilt in 1S7(S, in the Gi’eek stjde, 
at a cost of §1,250,000, is located the Corporation Art Gallery and 
Museum. The rooms are large, insufficiently lighted with skylights, 
and in the largest hall is found a gallery. It resembles in its contents, 
arrangement, and general mode of administration, the South Kensing- 
ton Museum in London, which has served as the pattern for many 
English museums, and which also often lends its collections to these 
similar institutions. On account of the very great smokineSs of this 
large manufacturing city the interior of the Birmingham museum is 
blackened and not very attractive. On four days of the week it is 
open from 10 a. m. to 9 p. m.; on twm, from 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. or 4 
p. m., and on Sundays from 2 to 5 p. m. For several years, practi- 
cally all over England, the museums have been opened on Sundays. 
Tliat the exhibits are damaged by such a continuous lighting is certain, 
though in this respect it only shares the fate of ail English and Amer- 
ican collections. 

Ill 1900 a university was founded in Birmingham, for both sexes, 
having an endowment of $3,000,000 and an appropriation by the city 
and state of $55,000 annually. There is also a library, founded in 
1861, containing 260,000 volumes, with a yearly expenditure of 
$87,000, which dail}" circulates upward of 4,000 volumes. 1 devoted 
no time to these two institutions,^^ since the university is hardly 
organized and the library^ is not modern. 

^cFor information see Miverva, XI, pp. 300-302, and J. J. 0<>;]e, the Free Library, 
1897, pp. 173-182; also F. J. Burgoyne, Library Construction, 1897, pp. 144-1 4B. 
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VOL— MANCHESTER. 

Manchester is an incredib!}^ smoky city, with over three-quarters of 
a iBillion inhabitants. Dresden, which suffers a like disadvantage in 
Gerinaiiy, is a veritable paradise- in .comparison with , it. We are 
coiiipelled: to pity the development of culture which ripens under such 
circiimstances, and which transforms' human habitations into hells. 
A noble citizen of Manchester, T. C. Horsfall./^- took it upon himself 
to attempt to improve the conditions by both voice and pen, although 
there is no probability that he will be successful. 1 mention among* 
others the following of his writings: The Eelation of Arts to the Wel- 
fare of the Inhabitants of English Towns (1894, 26 pp.); The Goveni- 
iiient of Manchester (1895, 46 pp.); An Ideal for Life in Manchester 
Eealizable if — (1900, 24 pp.), and The Use of Pictures in Education 
(1902, 28 pp.). In the second paper mentioned he writes on page 10: 

I do not think that in any other eoantry so large a part of the race has been 
brought in stature and general build so far below the nonnal stature and build of the 
race as has l:>eeii the case in east and south London and in the poorer i:)arts of all our 
large towns; while the continued prevalence of drinking and licentiousness, and the 
rapid spread of betting and gambling show that the average mental and moral state 
is no better than the physical. * * The vast Roman Empire fell for lack of 
men and tiie vaster British Empire, however numerous the British people may be, 
must also fall for want of men if we continue to allow the health of the bodies, brains, 
and hearts of the people of our towns to be sapped as they are nov^ being sapped in 
a great part of Manchester. 

And in the last-mentioned paper, page 4: 

The condition of the town — the condition of all large English ‘manufacturing 
towns — is simply terrible. * * Ever since I went abroad, for the first time 
after reaching manhood, I have felt convinced that, ’whatever other reasons there 
may be for our not being loved, the light apparently thrown on the true nature 
of the belief, which England professes to hold, that she is the great civilizer of the 
world, by what the greater part of London is and what Manchester and all other 
large manufacturing towns are, and are allowed by the well-to-do classes in this, 
the ricdiest country in the world, to continue to be, is in itself sufiicient reason for 
our not being loved or respecteM, and for our being regarded as the nation which 
is of all the most wishful to deceive itself and others. * * With all that is 
sound in his ( that is, the King of Ashanti’s ' ‘ poor bloodthirsty King Prempet ’ ’ ) nature 
he would know that the life of an unsacrificed Ashanti is preferable to, and only 
nominally less civilized than, that of the Ancoats rough and of those rich persons 
who are willing to allow their countrymen to be Amioats roughs. 

Ancoats is a sabiirb to the east of Manchester and has a museum — 
Manchester Art Museum at Ancoats — which, in imitation of the Beth- 
nal Green Museum in London, provides musical performances and 

« Mr. Horsfall received the honorary title of doctor at the semicentennial celebra- 
tion of the university in 1901. 

^ J. M. Rhodes showed at the meeting of the British Medical Association in 1902, 
that there die in Manchester 198 out of every 1,000 children, in London 154 of 1,000. 
See Nation, LXXV, 1902, p. 142. 
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lectures for the poor people of this section of the city and a primaiy 
school, for children from 10 to 14 years of age, in natural history, Eng- 
lish histoiy, and physical geography. More is done in this direction 
in England than in Germany, although it does not a^ipear to me that 
the population is thereby any more enlightened than ours. It is rather 
the contrary. At all events, our school education is a better one, and 
this can not be brought about by influencing the adults. 

All the buildings of the city are of a deep black, and this is coupled 
with a smoke-filled atmosphere. For this reason a great portion of 
the population lives miles away about the town, and tens of thousands 
may be seen coming into town in the morning and going out in the 
afternoon. That the interests of museums must sufler under these 
unfavorable conditions is obvious, so I am the more pleased to be able 
to call attention here to some notewortli}" features. 

22. MANCHESTER MUSEUM OF OWENS COLLEGE. 

Owens College was founded by John Owens, a Manchester mer- 
chant, who died in 1846. Opened in 1851, it has an endowment of 
1500,000. It is known as the University of Manchester, with 1,200 
students of both sexes and 80 instructors, and constitutes a part of the 
Victoria University, which embraces Manchester, Liverpool, and 
Leeds, but has its seat in Manchester/^ A million dollars was collected 
by subscription, and the aggregate property of the schools amounts 
to $3,750,000. In 1870, A. Waterhouse began the construction of a 
group of buildings in the Gothic style, which, as remarked under 
the heading of Oxford, is not well adapted for museums and the like, 
at all events, when it is not restrained. Mr. Waterhouse, who is one 
of the most noted architects of England, also designed the new town 
hall in Manchester, bxiilt during 1868-1877, at a cost of 14,000,000, 
and the asske courts, built in 1864 at a cost of $500,000, both in the 
Gothic, style. In the town hall, which has 314 rooms and a tower 93 
meters high, one is at once convinced of the unsuitability of this arch- 
itecture when looking at the dark stairways and passages where artifi- 
cial lights must be employed even on bright summer days. The 
present museum building was constructed during 1886-88. I do not 
give an exterior view of the structure, which is in the same style as the 
other buildings. Quite recently a lax'ge hall (Whitworth Hall) has 
been erected adjoining this, at a cost of $225,000, for which, however, 
the Gothic style is in every way well suited. 

The Natural Science Museum of Owens College (the university), 
under the curatorship of W. E. Hoyles, embraces mineralogy, paleon- 

« Mr. Horsfall also speaks, in a paper published in 1908, of the horrible filthiness 
of the air. 

movement is now on foot to establish separate universities in the three cities 
named. 
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architecture has a disturbing effect and detracts from the impressive- 
ness of the exhibits, which it overshadows. Then again, because of 
the fa(;ade 5 a difference in height, with steps, had to be introduced in 
the interior, which is inconvenient. Thus in the rear of the main 
halls already mentioned there is a transverse hall about by 30 feet 
in size. The terrazzo pavement is not especially suitable, since, as 
elsewhere, it becomes broken. Nonelastic stone floors in museums 
are fatiguing to visitors. The wooden cases and cabinets are hardly 
up to strict requirements, though generally great care and considera- 
tion has been given to the installation of specimens. So many labels 
have been provided for the benefit of students that this museum 
really, in some portions, may claim to be collection of instructive 


tology, botany, zoology, anthropology, archeology, ethnography 
(also numismatics), , and iS' well administered. The large ground floor 
hall, 100 by 50 feet in . dimensions,, with side lights on the right and 
left and , with , cases at right angles, with the 'walls, is: well lighted 
large windows (fig. 86). One is here again convinced that this 
is the only proper method of museum lighting, since the halls on the 
second floor, with skylights and two galleries, one above the other 
(fig, 87), are poorly lighted and suffer under reflections from the 
glass of the cases. The main stairway leads only to this story with 
its large rooms, 100 by 50 feet floor space, 40 feet high, while the 
two galleries are reached by an inside stairway (fig. 87). The Gothic 


Fig. 86.-0 wens College, Manchester, England, Manchester Museum. 


First floor. 
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labels, each illustrated by a well-selected specimen,” which is what an 
ideal miiseiiiu should be according to the oft-repeated, clever, but para- 
doxical and erroneous, definition by G. Brown Goode in Washington. 

In coseqiience of this, it has little attraction for the general public, 
since the scientific atmosphere of the museum is not popularly pleas- 
ing. (During 1898--99 the attendance on week daj^s was >30 to 372; on 
Saturdays and Sundays, 40 to 450; and the largest attendance for the 
year, on Easter Monday, was 952.) Especially well represented are 
the lower animals. The conchological collection is noteworthy. In 
the ornithological depai*tment I note, among others, 10,000 skins, the 
famous Dresser collection, which served as a basis for his ornitholog- 



Ficif. 87.— Owens College, Manchester, England, Manchester Museum. Second floor and galleries. 

ical works (Pahearctic Birds, Bee-Eaters and Rakes). This is well 
installed by itself in cabinets with drawers, but is exposed to danger 
from fire by reason of being housed in the attic, which is not fire- 
proof and contains much wood. This attic has only recently been 
added for the purpose. The ethnographical and anthropological col- 
lection is only in its infancy (Egypt, Peru, etc.), and is as yet stingily 
treated, on account of lack of funds. The library of the museuni 
comprises 4,000 volumes and has a printed catalogue. The li])raiy of 
Owens College has 62,000 volumes and the school of medicine has 
31,700 medical books. 

There are employed six trained scientific men, one printer, three 
assistants, and two attendants. There are no preparators, all stuffing 
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aiicl the li,ke being done outside the museum by contract, which is the 
practice in most Bhigiish museums (including' ' the London Natural 
History Museum). The annual expenses are $13,500, of which $7,500 
is spent for salaries. 

, Bh'om October to May about 25 popular lectures are given (adiriis- 
sion free),, for the most 'part in the., museum, principally on 
Saturdays and Sundays, on the subjects of archeolog}^, DiiW"- 

eralogy, zoology, and botany, some of which are intended for children 
(for example On the Struggle for Existence in Nature). The total 
attendance at these lectures amounts, however, to only about 2,500 
persons. 

The museum has published the following: Reports (annual) from 
1895 on, six pence; Notes (six of these have appeared since 1896, but 
they are only reprints of magazine articles); Scientific Guides, partly 
illustrated (reprints from journals), 12 of which have appeared at 
prices from 2 pence to 2i shillings; Popular Guides, general, with 
iilustrations, in two editions, six pence, briefer, a pennjudiltogether 
34 publications, some of which are also called handbooks. In addi- 
tion, the museum has published labels such as those describing the sub- 
classes and orders of mammals (15 shillings), B'arnilies of Mammals 
(10 shilling 6 pence), Families of Birds (10 shilling 6 pence), E^amilies of 
Fishes (10 shilling 6 pence), Coleoptera (3 pence), Worms (six pence), 
and also maps showing geographical distribution (lUO for six pence). 
This undertaking is deserving of much thanks, inasmuch as it saves the 
expense of printing to other museums ; it is unfortunate that the German 
^museums can make but little use of these labels, since they are partly 
printed in English. The Dresden collection, hoV'Cver, some time ago 
procured from them and installed the labels of bird families in Latin, 
printed in red. It has loiig been my desire to arrange for duplicates 
of the printed labels in the Dresden Museum for transmission to other 
collections so as to save them the trouble of preparation. The arrang- 
ing of labels for public exhibition requires much time, as they should 
be brief, explicit, and complete. It is unfortunate that, up to the 
present time, every museum undertakes this vast labor of prepara- 
tion, instead of utilizing some of the work done b}^ others. I know a 
German museum that practical]}^ prohibits the copying of labels for 
use elsew'here. The English (regardless of the Manchester Museum) 
and the Americans hn.ve already begun to publish some of their 
printed labels. 

For a description of Owens College in general, see The Owens 
College, Manchester (founded 1851). A brief history of the college 
and description of its various departments. FMited by P. J. Hartog. 
Manchester, 1900, Quarto, vin, 260 pages, 29 plates. 

Reports Museums Association and Museums Journal. * 
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The Manchester Museum of Owens College is among the leading 
museums of England, and has apparently a ^ great" development -before 
it. In this insufficiently lighted Crothic building, however, it will 
hardly develop fully. It is now an excellently arranged study collec- 
tion, and in its present quarters can remain only such. 

This museum also is open daily from 11 a. in. to 5 p. in. (to >students 
from 10 a. m. on) and on Sundays from 2.30 to 4.30 p.m., besides each 
first Wednesday of the month from 7 to 9 p. m. when it is lighted by 
electric arc lights reflected from the ceiling. It is closed only on 
Good Friday and on Christmas Eve, 

While no attention has been paid in the Museum building to venti- 
lation, a very notable method of ventilation has been installed in the 
new physical laboratory of Owens College,^* by which no air is admitted 
through the windows, but is brought in from the outside through 
tui)cs over an oil bed, which clears it of dust. This may be well 
thought out theoretically, but does not appear to hold good in prac- 
tice, and, besides, the windows do not close tightly, so that air carry- 
ing dust and soot comes in through the crevices. These windows are 
also arranged for opening and are opened at times. The installation 
is therefore imperfect. There is, however, always a thick crust of 
dirt on the oil, the air passing through the tubes over it with force 
before it enters the room. I shall revert later on to the question of 
air cleansing. 

23. PEEL PARK MUSEUM IN SALFORD. 

Manchester is divided into two parts by the river Irwell, the west- 
ern portion being called Salford, with its own separate incorporation. 
High above a park is a good sized museum building in the Renaissance 
st3de, ‘'for all,” and a library (Royal Museum and Libraries). This 
was established in 1840 and was extended in 1853, 1857, and 1878. 
The whole is so blackened and soiled with smoke that I was neces- 
sarily most unfavorably impressed. There are a number of hand- 
books for sale (Art, Mineralogy, Geology, 27 pp.; Fine Arts Sec- 
tion: Marble Sculptures, Casts, Paintings, 32 iip. ; Ethnography, 49 
pp.) and a Popular Guide (8 pp.). All is done with the best inten- 
tions, but, owing to the lack of means, is of little avail. It is much more 
difficult in a manufacturing and commercial city like Manchester than 
elsewhere to impress the people in authorit^^ with the usefulness and 
value of good museums, so that they will grant the necessary funds for 
their maintenance. 


« Described in iVaiwre/ October 27, 1898, p. 821. 
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Municipal Technical School. 
Manchester, England, 
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24. VAIllOUS AlUT MUSEUMS. 

WHITWORTH INSTITUTE. 

The Whitworth Instituto is a museum of art and industry in Whit- 
worth Park. It contains a picture gallery, a conmiercial inuseuin, and 
the like. It is insufEciently lighted, but is not unattractive in its 
interior decorations. In the basement, engravings, drawings, etc., arc^ 
exhiliited witli excellent results means of Luxfer prism window 
panes, the room being lighted b}^ a single I'ow of windows. I have 
discussed this under New York (see p. 387), and have made an experi- 
ment with them in the Dresden Ethnographic Museum. This arrange- 
ment is also utilized to advantage in the Royal Armory in Berlin. 

MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OP ARTS. 

[Cavendish .street.] 

The Municipal School of Arts, established in 1842, has a small but 
very tastefully arranged art collection, brought together in 1898 in a 
building erected by J. G. Sankey. The illumination from above is 
not, however, satisfactory. There are 1,300 pupils. 

CITY ART GAI.LERV AND MANCHESTER ART MUSEUM. 

The Cit}^ Art Gallery and the Manchester Art Museum, in Ancoats 
(a suburb), I could not visit. The museum lends framed |)ictures to 
elementary schools, generally in lots of 12 at a time, in every case for 
a half 3"ear. It possesses over 3,000 pictures for this purpose and sup- 
plies 92 schools, but is endeavoring to fill also the wants of the remain- 
ing 215 elementary schools of Manchester. This museum, under the 
direction of its founder, T. C. Horsfall, has a very far-reaching use>^ 
fulness. (See also T. C. Horsfall: The Use of Pictures in Education. 
Manchester, 1902. 13 pp.)'^ 

25. MANOIIESTEE MUNIOIPxVL TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 

The Manchester Teidinical School is a very large and high structure, 
recently completed, of bi'ick and terra cotta, with tasteful exterior, 
the main entrance in gray granite, designed by Messrs. Spalding and 
Cross, in free Frencli renaissance style of the time of Francis 1. it 
\vas erected at a cost of <1^750,000, exclusive of the groundandfurnish- 
ing. The })uildiug was begun in 1895. There are 5,500 evening 
pupils, 150 instructors, and 150 persons employed in other capacities. 

As a building it is very noteworthy. All of the rooms facio the street, 

« And Handbook to the Manchester Art Museum, 81 pp., one jienny, as well as What ’ 
to Look for in Pictures, 1887. 24 pp. 

See also a description of the Municipal School of Technology, Mancdiester. The 
School Press, 1902. 27 pyx Quarto, illustrated. 
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and are conisequently well lighted, while all corridors look out upon the 
courtyards. Its interior, treated primarily with regard to its useful- 
ness, is, nevertheless, decorated with the most marked artistic taste. 
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and 1 note particularly the application of glazed bricks of a tine dark- 
brown color (Burniantotf ’s glazed bricks from the Leeds Fire Clay 
Company Limited, in Leeds), which are also employed at the base of the 
exterior of the building. In the English climate, which is mild as com- 


Fig. 88.-— Municipal Technical School, Manchester, England. Plan of first floor. 
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pared with that of Germany, these g*lazed bricks stand exposure to 
the weather, and I believe that they would also stand our more 
vigorous winters, since they are likewise used c|uite extensively in 
America, where the winters are even more severe than with ns. On 
the interior brighter, light-colored' glazed bricks are used, but for 
economical reasons they do not extend the entire height of the 
rooms and corridors, the upper portion being unglazed. The fire- 
places are made of Burmantoff’s faience, supplied by the company 
already mentioned. Colored glazed bricks are used in Manchester 
and elsewhere in England to a considerable extent in monumental 
structures ; at all events, much more than with us. In many cases 
exceedingly fine effects are thus obtained, as in Manchester, for 
example, with the light-gTeenand light-yellowffirick f roni the Pilking- 
ton Company, in the building of the Tootal Broadhurst Lee Company 
(Limited), 56 Oxford street, and in some of the large new bank build- 
ings in the neighborhood of the town hall (National Provincial Bank 
of England, Merchantile Bank of Lancashire, both in York street, the 
latter furnished by the Malkin Company). I found these very attrac- 
tive when of uniform color, and there are also some that are really 
tasteful, in a simple manner ornamented with color. The technique of 
glazed brick has certain!}^ progressed well in England. It is well to 
advise every architect who has a museum building to design to 
examine into these things. 1 obtained two illustrated catalogues and 
price lists from the following firms: The Malkin Tile Works Com- 
pany (Limited), Patent Encaustic Tile Manufacturers, in Burslem, 
Staffordshire, 62 Market street, Manchester; and Pilkington’s Tile 
and Pottery Compaiyy (Limited), Clifton Junction, near Manchester, 
37 Cross street, Manchester (these, in part, illustrated with some very 
artistic prints from drawings Walter Crane, M. Mucha, J. li. 
Cooper, Lewis F. Day, eJohn Chambers, C. F. A. Voyse^^ J. II. 
Rudd, and others). Another large factory is that of Doulton & Co. 
(Limited), Lambeth, London. I believe these glazed bricks may be 
very well utilized in the interior decoration of a museum. In collec- 
tions, however, in which many objects must be hung on the walls, 
wooden appliances are needed, which are easily made. In the tech- 
nical school in Manchester very beautiful, not overdccorated colored 
glass windows are also emplo 3 md. 

Of most decided importance is the method of ventilation employed 
in the new !)uilding of the technical school in Manchester. It is the 
same as referred to in 1113 ^ report on Chicago, see p. 484, and which 
rests upon the principle that only screened (washed and cleaned) 
air, permeated with steam and heated ad is brought into the 

building (‘^ plenum s 3 "steirr’). This building is one of the few in 
Europe (some others will be mentioned in the course of this report) that 
has introduced this important method, the only proper and necessary 
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one for imiscunrs, and I deem it of the utmost importaniie that only 
this bo cmiiloycd in all new museum ]>uilduig8. In the teidiiucai 
school, niorcovor, all the windows can be opened ^vitbout any unclean 
air penetrating from the outside, since the pressure of the air 
in the interior of the building is always greater tlnm that from with- 
out. I inspected the great shafts and ventilators (see iig. 88). It is 
here applied in a very elaborate and expensive installation, su(*li as is 
re(piircd for sanitaiy purposes in a largely attended school, but it 
is also to ])c recommended for museums and libraries for the same 
purposes, and especially to preserve the collections from dust and 
other damage. In such an exceptionally smoky cit}" as I^Ianchestcr 
this installation is even of greater importance than elseivhere. 

The now technical school is in the hrst rank in every respect. The 
building cost the city 11,250,000. One of tlie highest American 
authorities on this subject (Edward Atkinson, in Boston, of whose 
labors I shall make mention in the continuation of my American 
Studies) recentl}^ referred to it in the following words 

J may add that T found in Manchester the most complete and well-devised build- 
ing for technical instruction in science, including special departments for the textile 
arts, that I have yet seen. 

Before the construction of this school a commission inspected the 
teclinical schools, institutions, and museums in Germany and Austria 
and. published a report in 1897, in which, among other things, the 
following oc(‘urs (p. 16): 

There are not elsewhere in the whole world such splendid collections as are to be 
found in the British Museum and in South .Kensington; but then you can hardly go 
into a continental, and certainly not into a German, town, even of minor importance, 
without hnding a beautifully ordered and representative museum, suited to the needs 
of the city and its neighborhood, and often not one merely, but another of a quite 
special character should circumstances require it. 

I believe, however, that in our German museums there is much 
that is capable of improvement. 

26. JOHN KYLANDB LIBRABY (BEAKBGATE). 

The John Ry lands Li))rary w^as donated to the city as a free library 
by M’rs. liylands in memory of her late husband, and opened in 1<S99. 
Built of red sandstone in the Gothic style, in 1890, by B. Champne3%s, 
it cost $1,500,000. It contains 70,000 volumes, valued at $1,250,000, 
including* perhaps the best collection of incunabula in existence. It 
is the valuable library purchased Mrs. Eylands in 1892 from the 
Count Spencer in Althorp, comprising the Althorp Li])rary, together 
with other treasures. The library has at its command for the pur- 

Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company Circular, No. 79, Novem- 
ber 5, 1901, p. 6. 

^ Library Association Eecord, I, 1899, p. 667. 
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chase of books the sum of.:$24,000 'annually,' and- from this fiirid the- 
iiicjx^use a,pproxio!ates 10,0:00 volumes yearly,.^ as tli (3 buildin.jy is so 
arraii|^‘cd that it can searcely be extended, and as it is already lilled, 
they liaTdly lmo'W how' to meet this difficiilty.^- ■ ■ 

A more attractiye biiildingvis hardier imaginable, nor one loss suited 
for a library, in which the readers must be siiperyised. Disregaitling 
all the experiences gained libraries and all libi’ary principles, the 
architect, following* the wish of Mrs. Rylands, designed a inagnihcent 
Gothic structure similar to the library of Mansfield College in Oxford. 
The entrance hall is a perfect forest of columns, nncominouly attractive 
artistically, but entirely useless, for the hall is so narrow and dark that 
it must be artificially lighted in the da^Time.^-' The entire building is in 
the style of a church, and, imposing as it appears in its main nave (23 
]y 100 feet long, 50 feet high), in its side chai)els, so to speak, or 
aJeoves, in its galleries and transepts, it is so dark that at 3 o'clock in 
the afternoon in Heptmuber electric lights bad to be turned on through- 
out. The books are not arranged in accordance with modern library 
methods, as one might expect, but in cases, the same as has been done, 
from olden times, onl\^ the reference library being directly" accessible 
to the visitor. These cases, ])uilt of oak, with ])rass dooi* frames and 
plate glass, are delightful. Tluy close perfectly and are dust proof as 
long as the wood does not warp. Such an ideal and magnificent arrange- 
ment is certain!}^ not to be found in man}^ places; but, ns I have already 
remarked, the lil,)rary is full, and, in view of the difficulty of adding to 
this ])uilding, it will in the course of time be necessary to abandon this 
elegant installation. The plate-glass doors of the cases arc 10 feet high 
and 2 feet wide, and in the grooves are rolls of velvet with an 
inclosuro of wool to make them dust proof. Tlie ii])rarian is of the 
opinion that in conse(|iience of the complete air-tight closing of the 
cabinets, the majorit}^ of the costly books become moldy, and it is 
therefore necessary for him to ventilate the cases by leaving the doors 
open from time to time. I do not share his opinion^’ and I believe, 

F. J. Bur^oyiie, library Construction, Arcliitecture, Fittinj^s, and Furniture, 
London, 18^7, }>, .128, says, in the cliapter The Architectural History of the British 
MuHeinn Library: The history of all library architecture is prej^nant with two 
especial morals — the need of buihling from the first upon some well-considered plan, 
so prepai’ed as to admit of harmonious development in t,he future, ami the necessity 
of making extremely generous estimates in respect of spai^e. Unless in the case of 
libraries devoted to special classes of books, or of branch librari(‘S controlle<i from 
the parent institution, or of libraries wdiere books no longer in general demand are 
systematically sold oiT, space, unless tlie most effectual measures have been taken at 
the very outset, must become the librarian’s master, Tlie* architectural history of 
the F>ritish Museum is to a considerable extent a history of struggle against circum- 
stances created by neglect of these elementary principles. 

T>See my preceding remarks on fhe dark stairways and passages in the town hall 
designed by A. Waterhouse. 

See the remark, p. 461. ' I 
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moreover, that the books mold because the biiilding was occupied too 
soon and is not 3 ^et dry. Eveiy where, even in the small workroom 
of the librarian, it smelled musty and gave the iiiipression that the 

building is damp., I at- 
tribute the molding ' to 
this, , and it may ■ require 
3 mars before the building 
will be thoroughl}' dried 
out in the moist English 
climate. In addition, 'the 
cases are so built in, that, 
it is impossible to pro-'- 
I vide air ,I,ioles for them, 
^ but at .all events it is 
I important 'to definitely 
•3 decide whether books 
I are damaged in securely- 
closed cabinets. I took 
I occasion to inquire about 
I tliis in the ,Lil,:)rai,*v Sainte 
u Geneideve i,n, Paris (see 
I p. 594) where I found 
I the valuable incimabula, 
Aldines and Elzevirs 
I in cases, but there the- 
S opinion is that the books 
I are not injured hy being 
g , kept in this manner.' The 
c ^wooden cases, however.,;. 



do not close so tightlyq 
and the library is 50 3 - ears 
old ; furthermore, Paris 
is not .as, tiioist '.as .Man-* 
Chester. In the inuseum 
under - 1113 ^ ' care 'we ^ :;have ; 
had books' since '1897- in :, 
air-tight ii'on. cases, which.' ', 
give not . the^;, least , indica-' ; 
'tion. of ''■' 'damage' :"up',;tO' ''the 
present time. A number 
of experienced librarians 
whom I have asked, state as their opinion that a book is not damaged 
by being kept in an air-tight ease unless the book be a freshly bound 
one, in which case it should be dried out for from one to two years 
before it is stored in this manner; yet, in the John Ky lands Lil)rary 
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the. very old bindings suffer in the same way. Books securely inclosed 
will not be more liable to damage than the stuffed skins of animals, 
and though the latter are thoroughly poisoned, this is not the case 
with insect, collections. At any rate, at the Dresden Museum, where 
the insect collection is installed in air-tight iron cabinets, no injury 
has been done to it up to this time. 

Still more interesting than this subject is that of the ventilation. 
The system installed is as in the technical school, so that only cleansed 
air is introduced into the building. Here the wdndows are arranged 
so that they can be opened; but too little pressure has been allo^ved for 
the incoming or outgoing air, and in consequence the rooms are stuffy. 
There appeared to be no remedy for this except to make casements or 
valves in the window^s to let the air in from outside, and consequently 
the entire costl}^ ventilating apparatus is rendered superfluous.^^ This 
difficulty could doubtless be remedied if the flues were altered, but 
only with great difficulty, since all of the tubes and shafts are so buried 
in the stone in the Gothic structure that it could not be aceomplislied 
without greatly damaging the entire building. As a result the ven- 
tilating arrangement was abandoned and unclean air is now admitted 
from the outside into this “jewel box,’- so that it will soon be damaged 
by smoke and soot, and the costly books with their precious old bind- 
ings will suffer. 

Hot- water heat is empIo 5 md, and the air which is forced in is strained 
through cotton. It is not, however, washed, though previously warmed 
as it passed over the hot pipes. An electric-light s^^stem throughout 
dispenses with the use of gas, which is so detrimental to books. 

The building is fireproof, constructed entire!}^ of stone, and almost 
entirely vaulted. The floors have two fireproof la 3 mrs with a space 
between, though covered with oak wood. So much wood has been 
introduced into the building itself, exclusive of the wooden cases, that 
a fire starting on the inside and not immediate!}^ detected znight lead 
to the destruction of the valuable books. If the cases were of iron, 
even though the excellent American library installation should not be 
adopted, and so much wood had not been utilized in the interior decora- 
tions for the purpose of increasing the lesthetic effect, this danger 
would have been obviated. The location of the building in the center 
of the city, closely surrounded by houses, makes the danger still greater. 
The arcdiitect belonged to those who have foremost in their mind the 
building itself and not its purposes and contents. How justice can be 
done to the people and to the objects for which the building is designed, 
that is another question.^ 

One of the sj)ecial features, besides the collection of 2,000 rare block- 
printed books and first impressions (nearly all antedating 1480), is that 

« See p, 484 under Chicago. 

brief description of the building is given in Library AHSodaiUm Record, I, 1889, 
pp. 686-688; the BuMer, 1900, pp. 78-81, No. 2973. 
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of the Bibles (said to be second only to the Bible collection of the Brit- 
ish' Miiseiioi). Further, the collection of Aldiiies (over 'SOO) is ^ luider- 
stood to be the most complete; and a collection of the earliest and 
rarest books relating to America and the early explorations in general 
should be mentioned. It is used very little as a purely scientiiic library 
in 'the great commercial city, and mostly b}^- clergymen. It is open 
on week'days from 10. a. m, to 6 p. m., Tuesda3^s aod„Fridays also from 
6 a, m. to 9 'p. m., Saturdays only .until 2 p. m., and is closed on Sun- 
days and on ten week daj^s during the jear. A 8-volume printed 
catalogue (1899) and various printed section catalogues have appeared. 

' In England, as in America, organizations, societies,, etc., are .much 
more privileged than with us in visiting public institutions and in 
being shown through them. So it happened that on the day of 1113^ 
visit a societ3^ of 3muiig men and women with religious tendencies 
called or was invited on Saturday afternoon at 3 o’clock, at a time 
when the library is ordinaril3^ closed. Several hundred persons pre- 
sented themselves. They" assembled in the large, elegant, paneled lec- 
ture room, and the director made an address in whicli he explained to 
tliem soniething concerning the histoiy" and the contents of the libraiy" 
and instructed them in the use of the books. All that he could sa3^, 
however, in this connection was that, since, the li})rarv was a sdentitie 
one, they would lind help and encouragement for their religious 
interests onlv in the large collection of Bil)les, and he advised them 
to use this section. The societ3" was then permitted to wninder at 
will about the large libraiyu The visitors were attended by the 
director and other officials, and the noteworthy and valuable things 
were pointed out. All parts of the building were well lighted with 
electri<‘ity. This has assuredly the advantage of broadening the 
horizon of a class of people who have no couceptioii of such a magnih- 
cent installation as a good libraiyy and of inspiring one or another of 
them to go into the sul>ject more profoundly. 

27. FREE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

There were in Manchester also many other things to learn and to 
report upon,"'' but my time was limited and the sojourn in this factory 
town but little pleasing. 

So I did not visit the Free Reference Libraiy’' in King street, 
which has been lioused since 1878 in the old town hall (constructed 
in 1823-1825), which contains 124,591 volumes, and in which during 
the last year 360,173 readers have consulted 441,074 volumes. The 
city would long ago have underhiken the esta]>iishment of a new" 
up-to-date libraiy", since everything is overerow"ded, were it not for the 
fact that a debt of 125,000,000 was assumed in the construction of. the 


«8eeC. W, Button: Some of the institutions of ManehcHter and Salford, Library 
jUmmiion Record^ i, 1899, pp. 550-663. 
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ship canal between Manchester and Liverpool, besides large expendi- 
tures for electric light and trams. F. J. Burgoyne® says: 

It is strange tiiat the town which was the first in Britain to obtain parliamentary 
powers to establish a public library should be content with a makeshift building as 
a home for its splendid collection of books * * Manchester has lagged behind 

* *■ ' 

This libraiy lias five branch reading rooms and distributes at thir- 
teen places in tlie cit}^ books for reading at bome/^ It has altogether 
292,167 volumes, which were used in the aggregate during the last year 
2,181,596 times, a dail,y average of 6,128. There were taken , home 
1,022,511 books by 46,456 persons provided with cards, and 657,121 
in the bo3^s’ rooms, five-sixths of whom were Sundaj^ visitors. Since 
the number of readers in the newspaper rooms aggregate 4,117,684, we 
arrive at a total annual patronage of 6,138,996 persons. Even if we 
omit the 4, OOO, 000 newspaper readet's, there still remains a fonnid- 
able, niimber, and the proper administration of all this is certainly a 
remarkable performance. The annual expenditure b}' the city" for the 
library amounts to $108,000, of which $44,000 are allotted to salaries 
and $25,000 for books and periodicals.^ We must not overlook the 
fact that in the large number of books used as stated, of the 1,022,511 
lent for home reading, 841,198 related to fiction, of which there are 
62,915 volumes. In this respect all these libraries serve the same pur- 
pose as our (lerinan private circulating libraries, except that with us 
a fee must be paid, whereas with them the service is free of charge 
(compare also with the above what I have said in connection 
with the Chicago Public Library). In the Eeference Library, on 
the other hand, there is no fiction, but onl}^ books on theology", 
philosophy" (9,638 volumes), history, biography, travels (29,685), 
politics and trade (2.1,503), arts and sciences (22,422), literature 
(81,133), and patents (7,064). The consultation of 441,074 books by^ 
360,176 readers in the last ymar is, as ali’eady stated, not only" note- 
worthy" from a technical library standpoint, but it may" also be taken 
for granted that it has an influence on the education of the people of 
tlie city". At any event, nowhere with ixs in Germany" are so many" 
good books read by" the people. The library has a printed catalogue 
and publishes periodical lists of its acquisitions. The “Manchester 
Public Free Libraries'’ were established in 1852.^^ Of the other 
libraries of Manchester may also be mentioned the Portico Library, 
with 80,000 volumes (English literature, English topography, books of 
the eighteenth century). All in all, the public libraries of Manchester 
comprise 800,000 volumes. 

^cLibrary Construction, 1897, p. 171. 

&The celebrated Boston Public Library has now (1903) 156 agencies for the deliv- 
ery or reading of books. 

r See Forty-ninth Annual Eeport to the Council of the City of Manchester on the 
Working of the Public Free Libraries, 1900-1901, 27 pages octavo. 

dSee also J. J. Ogle, The Free Library, 1897, pp. 158-165. 
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IX.-^EDINBURGH... 

Ediiiburg-h. a city with more than 300,000 inhabitants, is a paradise 
in comparison with Manchester, but is itself more or less begrimed in 
consequence of the location of the great railwa}^ station in the center 
of the city. Were it not for this,- Edinburgh, on account of its pictur- 
es(|iie location, would perhaps rival the finest cities of 
The town has only a few factories. 

28. UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 

The University of Edinburgh, with over 2,800 students and 1‘70 
ins^rllctol^s,'^ is located in a stately building erected at the close of the 
eighteenth century. A dome has since been added (Plate 38). The 


«Leipsic, in the half-year 1902 had 4,100 students (of which 439 males and 53 
females were only ‘‘auditors’’) and 215 instructors. 

& All of these buildings are not shown in fig. 90- 


Fig. 90.— University of Edinburgh. Part of new university. 


library, at the left, with 210,000 volumes, has an antiquated installation, 
hut the main hall makes a magnificent impression. All of the public 
buildings of Edinburgh are conspicuous for their massiveness and 
strength. In this respect the students’ clubhouse and the music school 
in the group of the newer university buildings (fig. 90) arc noteworthy, 
and especially among these the Aula (McEwan Hall), which cost 
$550,000, is one of the largest and finest buildings of the kind that 1 
know.^’ The new university buildings are about ten minutes distant 
from the old university, adjoining the school of medicine, opened 
in 1844. 



Report of U, S. National Museum, 1903. — Meyer. 


Plate 38. 
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University of Edinqurgh. 
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AIS'ATOMICAL MUSEUM. 

I could not inspect everything, and the Museum of Comparative 
Anatomy, under Sir William. Turner, possessed most that was to my 
interest to visit. In 1120 Alexander ' M'unro, then only 22 years old, 
was professor of anatom}^ here; his son, Alexander Munro2(h occupied 
the same position for fifty years, and Munro 3d until 1816. ' He was 
succeeded John Goodsir, and the latter in 1867 W. Turner, all 
anatomists of world-wide reputation. The collection was founded by 
Munro 2cl, and is unusually valuable. Turner, with R. Rowland 
Anderson, the architect of the entire School of Medicine, planned the 
new museum in 1876. It was designed and executed after the pattern 


of the Royal College of Surgeons in London (see p. 528), and was com- 
pleted in 1885. It cost $57,000, and, in addition, its interior installation 
(cases, etc.), cost $12,000. It comprises a large hall, without columns, 
provided with a skylight, and two galleries, one above the other (fig. 
91), its interior dimensions being approximately 37 meters long, 13 
wide, and 11 high. The stairs to the galleries, one flight at each end, 
are narrow and steep, as in the Royal College of Surgeons in London; 
they are used only by students, for the great public visits the museum 
but little. The skylight consists of a horizontal layer of frosted glass 
panes, and above this a glass roof with a grating along the middle and 
inclined sides. The space between these two sets of windows is so 


Fig. 91 


.—University of Edinburgh, 


Anatomical Museum. 
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high that one can walk upright in it to clean the glass. The construc- 
tion of this hall indicates in one respect an essential aclYance over the 
halls of the Eoyal College of Surgeons in London, .which as already 
stated are too dark, Windows here are inserted on the ground floor, 
so that the galleries do not' shade, the hall below, : as ill Londoii. The 
upper gallery has, besides, u floor of hammered glass. .This scheme 
of .supplemental side lighting is reiy essential where, there are- 
skylights, but is in no way to he preferred to , the . lighting of 
large halls from two long sides, as it has many disadvantages. For 
instance, the reflections of the skylight on the desk c‘ases along the 
rail of the galleries is very annoying, as is true eiairywliere in 
similar structures (Hamburg, London, etc.). The eases on the 
galleries are shallow wall cases, and those of the hall itself are 
mostly free-standing ones, at right angles to the window piers. Tht%e 
are consequently excellently lighted, while, on the contrary, the wall 
cases on the narrow sides of the hall are dark. Though the superb 
mahogany cases, with plate glass, are on the whole very impressive 
when one enters the large hall, they do not, with their massive 
framework, answer to strict modern requirements. Furthermore, 
they do not close tightly, and the collection, therefore, must be cleaned 
yearly throughout. There are horizofital cases near the windows. 
The slielves in the cases are of plate glass or of iron lattice-woi*k, 
which is less attractive. The museum contains on the main floor 
comparative-anatomy preparations. The upper gallery is devoted to 
pathology, as in the Royal GoUege of Surgeons in London, Doors 
lead from the galleries into the several departments of the medical 
school. The floor of the hall is on the level with the adjoining labo- 
ratories, proparators’ quarters, the dissecting room, and lecture hall. 
Everything is excellent and spacious. The ample space between the 
eases, from the floor to the roof, is occupied l)y a rich collection of 
whale skeletons, making a striking picture. They are suspended by 
chains, which appear less massive than the iron rods employed in the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London, ^ 

At one end of the great hall there is a room al)out 23 feet long, 10 
feet broad, and 20 feet high, with a gallery for the (excellent series of 
racial skulls; among them, for example, over 70 Australian skulls. 
Tliis collection rivals in importance that of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in London. There is also an old phrenological collection, phre- 
nology having been zealously cultivated in Edinburgh at the time of Gall. 

In general, this museum, on account of the limited force of em- 
|)loyees, as occurs in many English museums, is not snfEciently cared 
for or labeled. It ranks, however, among the best in the world, and 
Sir William Turner has made a worthy monument for himself." 

Recently (1903) Sir William Turner has been elected i^rincipal of the University, 
and Prof. J). J. Cunningham of Dublin has become his successor. 
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29. MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND AET. 

Tlie Museum of Science and Art (since 1904 the Royal ' Scottish 
Museum);, which from its size and variety might properly have been 
mentioned before the Anatomical Museum, is air old one. It , was 
founded toward the close of . the seventeenth century, when the 
renowned naturalists, Andrew Balfour and Robert S,ibbakl, laid its 
foundation. Sibbald printed, as earW as 1697, a catalogue of the <*oi- 
lection of minerals, stones, metals, vegetable products, animals, art 
objects, manuscripts, and books. In 1854 the present locatioii w^as 
purchased for $35,000, In 1861 the new, stately building was begun 
after plans by Fowke. In 1866 the first portion, in 1875 the second 
portion, and in 1888 the last portion, w^as completed. It is the National 
Museum of Scotland, is supported by the state (Scottish Education 
Department), and is free of access to the university professors for 



Fig. 92.— Museum of Scieuce and Art, Edinburgh, Scotland. Plan of first floor. 


purposes of instruction. The building immcdiatel 3 " adjoins the new 
universitv, and opposite stands Heriot-Watt College, an institute for 
instruction in technology, natural science, and art. Now (since 1900) 
F. (irant Ogilvic is the director of the \vhole,^^ and R. 11. Traquair 
(since 1873) tlic curator of the natural science department. There are 
30 officials on its roster. In the manner of the South Kensington 
Museum, in London, it combines art, industry, and technology, and in 
addition, the entire natural sciences, making a grand whole. It is 
divided into the following departments: 

1. Decorative art: Specimens of ancient, classic, medijeval, and 
renaissance sculptures, especially as applied to architecture; the indus- 

« Eecently (1908) Mr. Ogilvie became jirincipal assistant secretary of the board of 
education in London, and was succeeded by Prof. J. J. Dobbie as director in 
Edinburgh. 
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trial art of Europe from ancient to iiioderii times, etlinograpliical 
collections, Persian and Indian collections, Chinese and Japanese col* 
lections, ancient Egyptian and Chaldean arts, furniture and decora^ 
tivo woodwork, casts of architectural ornament. 

2. TeeJinology : 
eral, animal, and vege- 
table, chemical products' 
and ' manufactures;, eco- 
nomic botaiw. 

. ■ S. Engmeermg : Civil 
engineering, mechanical, 
engineering,,, , models., .of 
,ships and marine engines,, 
guns and gunneiy. 

4. JEattiral Eiistory^i 
Zoologj", geology, miner- 

J^nn- 

erals of Scotland sepa- 
rately represented). 

5. The ■ liln'ary : Over 
12,000 volumes; patents. 

The museum is free on live days of the w’^eek from 10 a. m. to 4 
p. m., Saturdays from 10 a. m to 10 p. m., Wednesdays also from 6 to 
10 p. in., Sundays from 2 to 5 p. m., on which account a large portion 
of the collection must nat- 

Awl u .* 4 \ ^ Fig. 94.-— Musenm of Science and Art, Edinbnrgh. East 

lighted and has the defects (natural history). 

of similar buildings. The 

cases are of wood with clumsy framework, and are black. To make 
them dust proof, velvet strips have been placed between the frames 
and the doors, but without grooves, and then the doors are screwed on 
to the outer framework; besides being locked up at several places. 


Fig, 93.— Museum of Science and Art, Edinburgh. West 
hail (engineering section). 
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To open them, one must get a ladder, and then with a screw-driver 
■ ■unscrew them in several places. No attention, is paid to this iocoii- 
venience, however, since they are not accustomed to anything better, 
and they even regard this method of installation as an advance on that 
of other ni'useums, since 
it prevents the warping 
of the : wooden framework 
and makes the cases dust 
proof, which it evidently 
does when the frames are 
s c r e w e d , on. Notwith- 
standing all this, the cases 
and doors are quite small. 

Three hundred and fifty 
running feet of such cases 
were completed and in- 
stalled in 1809 alone. 

The labeling of the De- 
partment of Art and In- 
dustry is after the pattern 
of that of the South Kensington Museum. In the great Natural His- 
tory Department, which is by no means insignificant and which fills 
four great skylighted halls and six galleries (3 series of two galleries, 
one above the other), I did not notice any features deviating from the 

customary ones. Through- 
out the museum thei*e is 
by far too much exhibited 
for the great public, and, 
in consequence, this not 
onljv tires the visitor, but 
the exhibits are damaged 
seriousty by being con- 
stantly exposed to the 
light. This matter is suffi- 
ciently considered in but 
few museums of the world. 

But I can not properl3c 
do justiee to these large 
and extensive collections 
in a brief space. I found 
nothing that was directly worth imitating or particularly useful in 
planning for a new structure. The ventilation was primitive and the 
building' was not adequately fireproof. 

A not unimportant ethnographic collection of over 10,000 speci- 
mens is remarkable, with more than one valuable old specimen; Benin 



Fig. 96.“~Museurn of Science and Art, Edinburgh (art). 
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bronzes, too, are represented. The order and labeling was not satis- 
factoiy. but a new installation was just going on. 

The niuscuin contains also loan coilections from the South Kensing- 
ton Mnseuin in London. It was visited in 1901 b\^ 375,179 persons, 
half of whom attended during the evening. The opening of the 
museum on Sundavs begun only with April 1, 1901, and, on ac(K)unt 
of its depurtiu-e from custom, aroused much opposition; but Sunday 
opening has since been introduced in Glasgow. The average attend- 
ance oil Sundays up to the present time has been 1,297 persons^" (in 
London, 8,500; in Dublin, 5,000, in the corresponding museums). In 
1897-98 the annual expenditure exceeded $75,000. 

30. NATIONAL MUSEUM OF ANTIOUITIES. 

The National Museum of Antiquities was founded in l78t) and has 
lielonged to the nation since 1851. The new building, liy E. Rowland 
Anderson, costing $250,000 and very notable and attractive in its 
exterior, was completed in 1890 and was a gift from John Ritchie 
Findlay. It is in the comparatively broad Queen street, in close prox- 
imity to other liouses. It is built in the Gothic style, not adapted for 
housing collections, and in parts is insuliicicntly lighted. The director, 
Dr. Joseph Anderson, himself regrets this, as well as the maiEV other 
defects of the building. I mention it only for the purpose of call- 
ing attention to the fact that museum buildings are almost universally 
badly planned, because the architects do not seek, as they should, the 
advice of experts. Unfortunately there are but few exports in such 
matters. 

The building is of brick, wdiich is treated on the interior somewliat 
too roughly to be attractive. Light is obtained from both long sides, 
but the Gothic windows admit too little. It is fireproof; without 
proper ventilation; and heated by steam. The collection of antiquities 
occupies the right wing of the building; the left contains the national 
portrait gallery and a collection of casts and other objects relating 
to art. The center of the building is occupied hy a largo entrance 
hall (with paintings), which takes up much room. The Museum of 
Antiquities consists of a very comprehensive, valuable, and attractive 
prehistoric ’and historic local (Scotch) collection, oxccllcntly arranged 
in chronological order. The upright and horizontal cases are primi- 
tive. The inteidor furniture cost $20,000. There is a considerable 
library in a hall, lighted from above; also a small ethnographic^ collec- 
tion, with valuable objects from the South Seas, some of wliich are old. 
The building is open daily from 10 to 4; on tw^o days of the week 

During 1902 there were 441,370 visitors, 148,796 of whom came during the even- 
ing. 

& During 1902: 1,501, together with 78,027; 1,165 on week days— together, 214,547. 
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there is an admission fee of six pence; it is closed on Mondays. The 
iiiiniber of visitors yearly is about 20 , 000 . A most excellent hand- 
book is the catalogue of the National Museum of Antiquities of Scot- 
land, 1892 (1 shilling), 380 pages, 752 illustrations. An annual report 
is published in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquities of 
Scotland. The museum has not sufliicient means at its disposal. 


31. VARIOUS OTHER MUSEUMS. 


Fig. 97.— National Muyeiim of Antiquities, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


I mention, in addition, the National Gallery, with a considerable col- 
lection of paintings, poorly lighted from above; the Eoyal Institution, 
with a collection of casts; the City Museum; the Fine Art Museum, in 
tlie university; and the Museum of the Eoyal College of, Surgeons. 
These establishments, excepting the first named, I omitted to visit, for 
I was told that they were not important and, moreover, other sights 
of interest in Ediuburgli completely occupied my time. I beg to 
mention in closing, however, the magnificent Botanical Garden, with 
its splendid conservatories, containing, among other things, a col- 
lection of pitcher-plants (Nepenthacese), of surprising beauty and 
abundance. 

The administration of the Edinburgh museums will undoubtedly 
I'eceivo a great impulse from the gift of Andrew Carnegie (born in 
Scotland in 1837 and emigrated in 1848, with his family, to America), 
who donated $10,000,000 to the Scotch universities (as a first install- 
ment) for the “advancement of education,” a portion of which dona- 
NAT MUS 1903 36 
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tion may bo devoted to the promotion of scientido research thi-oijgh 
the establishment and equipment of museums/' 

X.— GLASGOW. 

Glasgow is a seaport and manufacturing city, with upward of 
1,0(10,000 inhabitants. Its street life is imposing; it is not so begrimed 
as Manchester, but still it is smoky to a ^'ery considerable extent. In 
Kelvingrove Park stands the great university building erected in 1,ST0, 
by G. G. Scott, at a cost of $2,500,000 (the university was founded in 
1151), in the early English style with later Scotch-Flemish f('iitures. 
The building is 590 feet long and 321 feet wide, with a tower 32.S 
feet high. The library contains 180,000 \ olumes, and there arc 2,500 
students and 00 instructors. The annual expenditure for the uiTn-or- 
sity is $300,000. Inasmuch as I was informed that its collections are 
not very noteworthy, I did not inspect them, especially since, the. 
international exhibition in the same park fully occupied my time. 
My chief interest lay in the entirely new Museum of Art and Science, 
opened in 1901, and temporarily occupied by parts of the exhibition. 

32. OPKPOEATION MUSEUMS AXD ART ( iALLlUtIKS.'' 

During the exhibition the building contained mostly loan collections, 
but at its close the not unimportant gallery of paintings, the Corpora- 
tion Art Industrial Museum, and the Natural History Museum wen; 
installed there." This natural-history collection at the time of my 

f(‘ Andrew (’aiTit^gie earned at the age of 12 years .^1.25 a week af? HpooUn- in a cotton 
factory; then he became fireman in a factory; then telegraph niessengm'; in liis iif- 
teenth year a telegraph operator, with a salary of a month. At the age of 20 he 
became secretary to the director of a large railway; at 25, a vSiiperinteiulent of mili- 
tary telegraphy of the Federal Government; at 28, the owner of an cil well; at 30, 
a Iniilder of iron bridges; at 45, the steel It is said that he possesses a for- 

tune of 1300,000,000, but has determined to give away his entire property in order 
to die ‘ ‘ poor. ’ ’ He spends his summer in Skibo, Scotland. ( See further mention of 
Mr. Carnegie and his gifts on previous pages.) 

It is noticed that it is intended to change the name to Art Palace. We also find 
it styled in various ways — as, Corporation Art Gallery and Museums, K(‘w Art Gal- 
leries and Museum, Corporation of Glasgow, Museums and Art Galleries, Glasgow 
Art Gallery and Museum (Kelvingrove), Corporation Galleries, etc. The former 
Kelvingrove Museum had the following divisions: Fine-art secti(Mi, ethnographical 
section, archeological section, technological section, local-history section, natural- 
history section, and book section. 

<‘l have indicated on the plan of the ground floor (fig. 98) the present distribu- 
tion of the collections. In the second story there are only paintings and art objects 
(see The Museums Journal^ I, 1902, p. 317). The director expresses his regret (on 
page 324) tliat the natural sciences are not properly cared for, the very limited 
space affording no opportunity for a strictly systematic arrangement and being cut 
up too much. It is certainly unfortunate that in an entirely new building these 
dijdiculties must already be encountered. 



Corporation Museums and Art Galleries. 
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visit was, for the purpose of preparation, partly stored in the <;ellar of 
the new museum, so that I saw little or nothing of it. Ea^'lier years 
are covered by the Annual Keports: Corporation of Glasgow (parks 
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The director of the whole is now J. Patou aisd the curator of nat- 
ural-history section is J. M. Campbell, in connection with which sec- 
tion an entomologist is emploj^ed as an assistant. The superintendent 


of the building, who gave me the most detailed information concern- 
ing the new structure, and to whom I am therefore particularly 
indebted, is H. Cornish. 
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The new building (Plate 39), b}- J.. W. Simpsoii and E.- I. M. 
Allen, (of London), begun in 1893, is decidedly . cumbroiis though 
effective in its exterior. In the interior' it is 'also richly decorated, 
but not too much for its purpose,. It is of red sandstone in the 
French Renaissance st\de, and is'ffreproof. ' The chief artistic decora- 
tion is: by G. Frampton. Sir Walter Armstrong, director of the 
National Gallery in Dublin, sharply criticised^-'theselection of red sand- 
stone instead of w'hite, since the red stone, on account of the smoki- 
ness of Glasgow, will soon become completeljy black. The ai'chitect 
of the John R^dands Librainyin Manchester (see p. 518), on the con- 
traiy , maintains that the red sandstone withstands the effects of the 
smoke better than the white stone. I believe that the difference, if 
any, is scarcelj?' perceptible. It would be a blessing if all of these cities 
were less smok}^ The building is approximately 492 feet long and Idl 
to 278 feet wide. It has a stately main hall with galleries 137 feet long, 
62 feet wide, and 88 feet high, of cream-colored sandstone; and two 
lateral halls with skyliglit and galleries 110 by 65 feet. The six lateral 
and intersecting halls of the ground floor are lighted from the side; 
the six of the second story from skylights. They are (approximately) 
110 feet long and 30 feet wide; those of the second stoiy occupied by 
the art gallery, in the opinion of Sir Walter Armstrong (see above), 
are too low. There are four corner pavilions in each story, the upper 
ones with skylights, making the ground plan cpiite diversifled. Six 
stairwaj's lead to the second story. Above the southern front hall 
there is another large hall in the third story. The lighting arrange- 
ments are good, with brilliant electric illumination in the evenings. 
The many towers, some of which are 186 feet high, are useless, and 
constitute a very questionable ornamentation to the building, since it 
lacks repose. The proceeds of the Glasgow Exhibition of 1888 (nearly 
$250,000) was the basis of the funds from whi(*li the cost of the build- 
ing was defrayed. To this were added voluntaiy donations (almost 
$37o,000), and this sum not being deemed suflicient, the city under- 
took the construction of the 1>uilding, which cost over $1,250,000. 
The proceeds of the Exhibition of 1901 ($5>00,000) will be devoted to 
the purchase of pictures. 

1 would have little reason to dwell longer on tliis new museum, 
which is only a more or less slight departure from the usual pattern,'' 

Plate 39 was taken (luring the Exposition, for whieli reason we see various kiosks, 
pavilions, etc,, whieli do not belong to it. 

Pictorial, June 15, 1901, p. 181. 

^‘8ir Walter Anustrong characterizes the ground floor of the building “more suc- 
cessful than anything else of the same kind in Europe,” I grant that it is magnifi- 
cent, but I doubt if it deserves so great a commendation, lie remarks at the close 
of his paper: The Glasgow Gallery is incontestably the flnest in Europe outside the 
great capitals, and the director, J. Paton (the Museums Journal, January, 1902, 
,p. 315), goes so far as to say: Ghusgow can boast of having the most handsome and 
architecturally ornate innseum bxiilding of any provincial town in the United King- 
dom if not in the whole world. 
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were it not for the fact tliat it has one arrangement which in museum 
buildings marks an advance of the greatest importance, nameli', that 
foiM'cntilation. It is like that described above in the technical school 
and the Kylands Library in Manchester, and which I also observed in 



American libraries. Here in Glasgow, however, the scheme has first 
been applied within ray knowledge for museum purposes, at the same 
time as we shall see with that of the museum in Liverpool. 1 mark, 
with the erection of this building, a new epoch in’ the history of 
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niiiseiiiu construetion, for it is of the' most vital iiiiportaiice that in the 
future none shall be built in which provision is not made for the iat!*(i- 
diictioii of entirely clean air. ■ The atmosphere outside, iadci) with 
dust and other injurious substances, depreciates every collection in 
every possible wa}^, and now 
that we have found a means 
to obviate this, this means 
should be emp'loyed. : Theuii- 
stallation of ventilating sys- 
tems in Glasgow^ is on a large 
scale' and ' I, had . an opportii- ■ 
nity to witness; its satisfactory . 
operation. It is a serious ques- 
tion in . this connection whether ; 
it is necessaiy to keep the win- 
dows completel}^ secured,. ' so 
that they can not be opened, 
as tliejr are here, or whether 
such, an arrangenient should 
be adopted as in the technical 
seliool in Manchester, which 
permits of their being opened, 
under the condition, however, 
that the pressure of the air on 
the inside is always greater 
than that from without. This 
is an indispensable prerequi- 
site. This question is impor- 
tant since the cleaning of se- 
curely closed window\s from 
the outside presents great diffi- 
culties. In the Congressional 
Li])rary in Washington 
light, exterior iron galleries 
are employed, .from which the 
windows may be cleaned- An- 
other, though more expensive, 
arrangement would consist in 
letting the windows revolve 
about a vertical central axis 
and screw the frames on so 
that the.}^ are with not too great difficulty accessible for cleaning from 
the inside. I believe this latter method is the better, for I fear that 
it would be hard to maintain at all times a higher pressure of air 
inside than outside. 

In the art school of Glasgow this method of ventilation has also 
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been installed securely . closed : windows. : It -will, howevei*, be 

discarded, .since in modeling 'so- much ..dust is stirred up inside that 
it is thought that the dust .from' without could not be objectionable. 

I slioiild not think it 
proper, however, to 
discard . .the sy s.teiii' 
merel}" for this/reason. 

The installation ,, of 
the. ventilating appa- • 
rates is shown in figs., , 
100-102. ;It cost $10,- , 
000, .' . wa.thoiit ' ; : taL'ing’,, ' 
into ■ account the . ma-,, 
sons’ ■work on the ..boil- . 
ers and stacks, and .was 
set up b}" .the .Sturte- 
vant Engineering Com- 
pany (Limited) from 
designs by Engineer 
T h o m a s Young, ' of: 
Glasgow^, based.' on the 
plenum system..' ■■ A'.de- 
tai.l.ed des.cription ...'of ,. 
.the diagram's'' 'Show.n iii' 
the illust 1 ‘ation .may . be ' 
found ill Tilt Engineer 
of September 20, 1901, 
p, 312.' ■■ 'Th.e.''.0'Uter"air''.' 

• is"''drawn ..in. at' the 'top^ 
.'.of"' a ' large"', tower,..' .'10''' 
by 01- feet in cross sec- 
tion, filtered, washed, 
warmed, and then 
forced into the rooms 
b}^ means of electric 
fans. These fans make 
120 revolutions a min- 
ute and convey 5,000,- 
000 cubic feet of air 
an hour into the build- 
ing. The air that has 

been used is drawn out through conduits near the floor, which lead 
out above the roof. The entire arrangement has proved most satis- 
factory up to the present time.® 

inqmre<l recently as to the efiiciency of the heating and ventilation after two 
years' experience, ^nd Mr. Cornish favored me with the following reply, dated 
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: 33. TECHNICAL COLLEGE; MITCHELL LIBRARY. 

The great city of. Glasgow, which. enjoys the best governriieiit of 
.'an}' of the cities of the Island Kingdom, would certainly, on closer 
study, have offered maojr other things worthy of examination in rela- 
tion to iBiiseuni matters, but my time was too limited. 

I shall mention, in addition, the ■■ Glasgow and. West of Scotland 
Technical College, foimded in ■ 1886, with, an annual expenditure of 
$106,000, 600 day and 4,000 evening .pupils, 67 instructoi\s, aiKi a 
library of 15,000 volumes; also the -Mitchell Library, established in 
‘ 1877, with an endowment of $850,000 b}^ Stephen Mitchell, an annual 
expenditure' of $16,500, and 145', 000 volumes.. There are probably 
500,000 voltiiiies annually consulted, for the library allows no books to 
be carried away. The daily attendance is' approximately '2,000, To 
prevent a conflagration froni fl 3 ^ing sparks tubes are laid iipon the 
roof with small apertures through which, upon the opening of a (‘ock 
in the cellar, sufficient water flows - to \extinguish any lire. This is an 
arrangement very worthy of imitation. (See, concerning this excel- 
lent library, tf. J, Ogle, The Free Library, 1897, pp. 288-293; and 
F. J. Buig;oyne, Librar 3 ' Construction, 1897, pp. 162-166.) 

, X'l.~-LIVERPOOL. 

Liverpool is a seaport and manufacturing town of nearl}" 700,000 
inhabitants; somewhat hill}^ andnQtashighl 3 Usmoked up as Manchester, 
but also black. For this reason the good effe(*t of the veiw impressive 
principal square is injured. It is similar to the forum of a Roman 
city, with St. George's Hall, a building like a Greco-Roman temple, 
650 feet long and 200 feet wide, for public assemblages, concerts, etc., 
built in 1888-1854, at a cost of $1,500,000; a row of monuments, and 
a long, extending group of museum buildings in the Greek st 3 "Ie- 
Outside of tliese Ijiverpool possesses veiy little of value for my pur- 
poses. It has a universit}" college, which is a portion of Victoria 
IJniversi ty, as mentioned previously (see paragraph on Owens College, 
ill Manchester), with from 500 to 600 students and over 100 instructors. 
There is also an oliservatoiy. 

(Uasgow, Noveii0)er 24, 1903: J aiu glad to say the heating and ventilation is giving 
veiy good results and i do not think one can at present get a ])etter or chea})er 
system to do the work required. One alteration I have iiia<le is that in place of 
washing the air at the screens I have put up scrim screens and lilter the air through 
tlie cloth and so do away with tlie water, wLich was causing dampness in the buildings 
and doing harm to the old paintings and other objects. When one ttonsiders that 
onr large buildings can ])e kept at about 60“ in the winter months by a daily supply 
of 7 tons of washed pearls 'screened dross, ^ costing at present's. Id. per ton, yon 
wull see that the system used is cheap as well as efficient. I may say the floor space 
of our building is as follows: Picture galleries, 21,450 square feet; museum galleries, 
21,336 square feet; centra] hall, courts, and corridors, which are marble, 45,000 square 
feet; grand total of floor space, 87,786 square feet. 
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34. UmAEY/MFSEUM, AND ;x\:ET COAIAOTTEE. , 

The collection of buildings of the museums of art and science are 
maintained bj the c^ at an expense of $200,000 and are administered 
under the ^'Library, museum, and art committee.” They coinpidse 
the following departments: (1) An art museum (Walker Fine Art (xal- 
lery), built in 1877, on the ground floor of which are plastic reproduc- 
tions, on the second floor paintings, excellently lighted and pleasaiitiy set 
off by tapestries and plants, so that a sojourn there is highly agreeable. 
(2) A library (Picton Reading Room) of 122,000 volumes exclusive of 
pamphlets, a reference library, principally contained in a great round 
building. (8) The main structure, called the Free Public Library 
and Museums,” a library of 95,000 volumes, with five branches in the 
city, for lending books, with reading and periodical rooms into which 
people pour from the streets, and a museum of natural science, arche- 
olog}^, ethnograi)hy, industrial arts, and art (independent of those 
branches of art which the Walker Fine Art Gallery cultivates), known 
as the ‘"Free Public Museums.” In the lower stories of this raiiseum 
building is located the new technical school. 

35. FREE PUBLIC MI^SEUMB. 

The Free Public Museums are open on five week days from 10 a. m. 
to I or () p. m., and in the winter, on Monday evenings, from 7 to 10 
p. m. In 1899, on 262 days, there were over 800,000 visitors; in 1898, 
on 261 days, over 350,000. At 12 public lectures on Monday even- 

did not carefully inspect these libraries, founded in 1852, since their arrange- 
ments are not modern. Their sphere o’f action, however, is great. The totals for 
1900 are as follows: 666,207 books and 728,128 periodicals were read in the lilwary; 
612,386 persons visited the newspaper rooms, and 58,929 the 116 public lectures; 
819,317 books were carried home by 22,244 persons ( ‘^for the most part tiiey belong 
to the working classes, and to persons of education but of very limited means” ), of 
which, however, 643,842 were fiction and 132,535 were children’s ]H.)oks. xVIthongli 
I particularly mention tlie fiction included in this total, I do not wish to depreciate 
the value of such ])ooks; for after the day ’s work there are few recreations so refreshing, 
delightful, and ev^n instructive to the thoughtful reader as is fiction, while we should 
not overlook the fact also that the public libraries do not purchase any had novels. 
In the Picton ReadingRoom alone, where no fiction is given out, 246,538 books were 
read, of which there were, for example, 41,863 technical, 49,748 collecte<l writings, 
essays, etc. , and 22, 145 historical and ]>iographical. The library possesses 15,918 tech- 
nical, 29,042 collected wwitings, essays, etc., 14,595 historical and l)iogra]>hical works. 
(Forty-eighth Annual Report Public Libraries, etc., Liverpool, 1901, pp. 5-81; see also 
J. J. Ogle, Tlie Free Library, 1897, pp. 165-173, and F. J. Burgoyne, Library Construc- 
tion, 1897, pp. 167-170.) It is open on week days from 10 a. in. to 10 p. m. (Fridays 
from 10 a. m. to 2. p. m.). The annual expenditures are |100,000, half of which is 
expended for books, periodicals, and newvspapers. About 80 persons are employed. 
The reference department has a catalogue in three volumes in quarto, 2,066 pages. 
In Germany we are very backw^ard in this respect, though we far excel the English 
in the busy life at our hedge taverns. 







Fig, 103.— City Technical School and Free Public Museums, Liverpool, England. 

Livei*pool ceramic collection. In 1860 Sir William Brown presented 
the present building to the city. At the end of 1897, the space having 
become too limited, a great wing was added (lig. 103), containing two 
floors (tigs. 106 and 107), each with a single connecting room 36 
feet wide, undivided, horseshoe-shaped, 460 feet long, siuTounding 
a courtyard. The lower floor, 20 feet high, is lighted on both sides; 
the upper, 30 feet high, with a skylight. As flg. 103 shows, the land 
falls away somewhat. What I have indicated as the lower floor of 

«This Codex has only recently been published: E. Seler Codex Feji^mlry-Mayer. 
Eine altinexikanische Bilderhandschrift der Free Public Museums in Liverpool, 
Berlin, 1903, 4to, 230 pi^., 22 pis,, 219 text figures; and: Due de Loubat, Codex 
Fejerv:iry-Mayer. Manuscrit mexicain pr^colombien des Free Public Museums de 
Liverpool. Paris, 1901, 8vo, 28 pp., 2 pis. 
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ings, from January to March in 1900, there were' 760 auditors, in 1899 
at 21 lectures, 2,470. The museum consists of two great colledions: 
The Derby Museum of Zoology, Botany, Geology, Mineralogy (also 
an aquarium), which has as its nucleus the mammal and bird collec- 
tion of the thirteenth Earl of Derby, who presented it to the city 
in 1851; and the Mayer Museum, covering the other departments 
mentioned. Joseph Mayer was a rich goldsmith of Liverpoob who 
in 1867 presented to the city his most valuable collection, consisting 
especially of pottery, Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, Greek, and 
mediawal antiquities and manuscripts. I mention as most noteworthy 
the carved ivories, the collection of Anglo-Saxon antiquities, the 
Mexican Codex, the miniatures, ahd the great Wedgwood and old 
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the Natural Hlstoiy Musemn\is ■ the' of the building, since the 
thip.(h below that (the ground floor, and second Hoor) 

belong to . the new Technical School, which is entirely separated 
from it and has its own entrance. The lower Hour of the Natural 
History Museum ( the ne\? wing) is, however, on u knad 

with the ground floor of the old museum, with which it makes 
a complete whole (lig. 1013). The height of the new wing is lOo feet 
above the street level. It is hard stone, constructed by E. W. Mount- 
foi-d, in the ^‘modern classic st 3 de of the nineteenth centuryr it is 20B 
feet long and 177 feet wide, and has an area of 8.000 s{|imre \airds. 
Between the seveii windows of the lower miiseiun stoiy on the rounded 
portion are pairs of Ionic columns 33 feet high. Also, high up above 
the upper story of the miLseum are additional rooiivs for the Technical 
School, namely, a chemical laboratory and an observatorv. The 
school has 1,300 students. The entire new building cost §0)75,000. of 
which §375,000 falls upon the museum. The new large rooms are com- 
pleted (figs. 100 and 107), and, being excellently lighted and spacious, 
the museuin will, next to that of London, be the most comprehensive, 
and in all respects one of the best in (Ireat Britain/^ The lighting of 
the gallery on ])otli sides, 30 feet wide, is faultless, and tlie onl}^ method 
suitable for a natural-history museum, since in that wa}" wall eases 
placed opposite the light are avoided. The uppiu’ story could not be 
lighted in this manner, but it was necessaiy to depend upon a skjdight, 
as the new wing had to correspond constnictivtdv with the exterior of 
the old museum. Here, likewise, the adaptabilit\" of the interior 
has been subordinated to exterior beauty. The skylight is not by any 
means bad, thougli side light would have been better. Besides, the 
handling of a large skylight is somewhat inconvenient, and it can 

In the^ Report of tlie Director of IMuHemns reiutive to the Rearrangements of, and 
the Cases for, the Collections in tlie Free Public Miiseiuns (Liverpool, lUOl, 8 vo., 
16 ]>p. ), Prof. TL O. Forbes developes the fundamental features of Ins [>lan of instal- 
lation. The future collections will consist of: I. The Aquarium; II. The Mayer 
Museum, that is subdivided into three great ethnographi(*al divisions, in tlie Cauca- 
sian (white), the jMongolian (yellow), and the ]Melani(* ( black) races; HI. The Lord 
Derby Museuin, the latter being subdivided as follows: Types of the lh*ineipal Groups 
and Subdivisions of the Animal Kingdom, from mankind down to unicellular forms. 
This biologit'-al (*ollection begins with an introductory serit^s of animals, plants, models, 
and drawings, illustrating the <listiiu‘tion between inorganic and organic objects, 
between plants and animals, as well as the general formation and the ])hysiology 
of animals. Associated with the living forms will be the fossil ones, so that ])y study- 
ing them together the development from the first to the last may lie observecl. Then 
will follow the niineralogieal and tlie geological collections. P>eyon<l this a rt^preseii- 
tation of the geographic distribution of animals and plants, as well as of protective 
mimicry, variation of species, and other fundamental principles of biology. Finally, 
a collection of objects by countries not confined to too narrow geographical boun- 
daries, lint including the adjacent waters, will aim to be practically complete. 
Botany will be put in advance of everything else in a British collection, but typical 
examples of all natural orders will also be given. 
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nc\^er be kept clean. The electric illumination employed at iilgl'it con- 
sists of arc. ligiits reflected from the-ceilings, of which a test was being 
made at the ve,ry time of my yisit. It resulted ^successfully, even in 
the skylight floor. The iron cases for the collection wdll soon- be com- 
pleted. There is allotted for the interior fiirnishi,rig $125,000' (the 
interior arra'iigements. of the Technical School cost |75,00'0). ', 



Fk;. 101.— -Free Public Miiseura.s, Liverpool, England, ilan of lower floor. 


The present ])ortion of the old Museum must be less favorably 
spoken of. The rooms are too dark; one with a skyiigJit and galleries 
suffers much from rethHdfions on the broad desk cases arranged along 
the rail. Tiie vertical and horizontal cases are some of them very 
clumsy. I observtHl, however, a good arrangement upon horizontal 
cases, namely, a brass mounting on the anterior framtwvork, on whhfl 
the observer ean lean while examining the objects in the case. The 



Fra. 105.— Free Public Museums, Liverpool, England. Plan of upper floor. 


collection, owing to the reliuilding, is not well cared for at present; it 
is also overcrowded, but contains much valuable material. The new 
installation of the entire Museum will work great changes in this 
respect. This Museum suffers, like others, from a lack of a suffi- 
cient corps of assistants. The newly installed anthropological hall is 
exceptionally fine in its clear arrangement and the choice of its 
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objects. It contains, for example, life-size photographs of the heads 
of different races, enlarged from smaller negatives. The ethnographic 
collection, now temporarily installed in the basement is veij consid- 
erable, containing many old specimens and also a good representa- 
tion of Benin bronzes. The noted ornithological collection is rich in 
ty])es, and contains among other things the famous collection of the 
ornithologist, H. B. Tristram. 

The principal reason why 1 dwell longer on this Museum, though its 
importance is of the future rather than of the present, is because in 
one respect, together with that of Glasgow', it excels all other mu, senms 
of the earth, and that is as regards the new ventilating and heating 


Fig, 106.— -Free Public Museums, Liverpool. One of the longitudinal galleries of the upper floor in new 

building (‘‘L” in fig. 105) . 


installation. When the lar^ifo new wing for the technical school and 
the museum was designed, not onl}^ that, but also the old museum, 
the library, and the art gallery, were supplied with the ventilating 
and heating contrivance described in connection with the Glasgow 
Museum. Engineer W. Key, of Glasgow, superintended the installa- 
tion of this in Liverpool. There are four and a third miles of 3-inch 
tubes, which carry purified and warmed air into each room at the rate 
of 8,000,000 cubic feet an hour. The ducts through which the puri- 
fied, washed, and warmed air streams into the tubes, are so large that 
one can easily walk in them. The power is supplied b}^ great dynamo 
machines. The future must demonstrate whether, being located in 
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tlic same building, these will not damage it by causing vibration. 
This has very generally been avoided in America. 1 am not favorably 
disposed to the combining of a technical school and its many laboratories 
in the same building with a museum. The windows of the building 
can not be opened, and the collection has the rare advantage in that 
no dust is brought in with the air to damage them; neither does any 
come in through the doors, since the pressure of air on the interior is 
somewhat greater than that from without. This system of ventilation 
is known as Ke3’’s improved plenum method. It was a surpi-ise to me 
that the authorities in the Liverpool, as well as in the Glasgow 
Museum, did not know that this same installation existed in the other 


Fig. 107.—Free Public Museums, Liverftool. One of the longitudinal galleries of the lower floor in new 

building (“F”, in fig. XG4). 


museum. I repeat that the two museums of Great Britain which I 
have mentioned excel in this respect all museums of the world, and I 
earnestl}^ recommend that we adopt this arrangement and do not 
remain in the background. The Liverpool Museum appears to have 
reached this in connection with the construction of the technical 
school, while that of the museum in Glasgow was carried out inde- 
pendently. 

1 notice in a printed letter of the firm of William Key (works for 
ventilating and warming by mechanical means, Havelock street, Glas- 
gow) that such installations have already been introduced into a great 
number of schools, hospitals, factories, hotels, private dwellings, 
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municipal buildings, etc., in England and Scotland, and tliat it is also 
installed in the university and the public libraiy in Aberdeen. The 
Key list enumerates more than 80 buildings. Great Britain ha.s prob- 
ably outrivaled America in thi.s respect, at least 1 found this installa- 
tion only in two large buildings in Chicago (see the .second [)art of my 
American studies) and in one in Wa.shington. In the pani])hlet pub- 
lished in connection with the opening of the New Central Municipal 
School in Liverpool on October 36, 1901," the ventilating and heat- 
ing arrangements are referred to as follows: 

The air in the Imilding is kept under a pressure slightly greater Uiau Uial of t he 
outside atinospliere. The air is taken in from the larger area at the hack of 
the building, an<l after being washed and iiltered by passing through wet 
fiber screens, and wanned when necessary by means of a large sui'faci^ of coils <.)f 
jiipes heated ]>y steam, it is j)ropeIled by four large fans into the main «hicts in the 
subbaseinent and then by subsidiary ducts to each room in the building. The air is 
admitted to the rooms at a height of about 6 feet from the fl<.>or, an<l esca|)es at the 
floor level into the foul air ducts which lead to the outside through apertures pro- 
tected by valves. (The electric power is supplied by the city works'). 

From 18'7'7 to 1 SOI, the museum published, at irregular intervals, 
five Museum Keports relating* to scientific subjects; since 1808 a 
Bulletin of the Liverpool Museums, in octavo, with plates,-- a well- 
edited publication, of wliich three volumes have appeared; in addition, 
Annual Reports, of which the forty-eighth, for lOOO, has been pub- 
lished (37 PpO^ books, such as Synopsis of an arrangonierit 

of invertebrate animals in the Free Public IMusemu of Liverpool, 
1880 (32 and 105 i>p.); catalogues, such as Catalogue of the Mayer 
coilection: Part I, The Egyptian, Babylonian, and Assyrian Antiqui- 
ties, 1879, ix, 83 pp., with illustrations; Part II, Prehistoric Antiqui- 
ties and Ethnology, 1882, xiv, 100 pp., with illustrations; Part III, 

«Sir William Forwood, chairman of the “ Library, MiLseum and Arts Committee^’ 
of the dty council, on the occasion of the laying of the corner stone on July 1, 1898, 
said among other things: “This building is intended for the higher technical educa- 
tion — for educating the captains of labor, and not merely the artisans, in a way that 
would enaWe them to meet the competition of Germany. The Germans have had 
these superior schools for years, and have been turning out a large numlier of expert 
and scientific men such as did not exist in England.” As in the great Technical 
Hchool in Manchester, so also in Liverpool, they are striving to compete with Ger- 
many in technical matters. 

I inquired recently as to the efticiency of the lieating and ventilation after two 
years experience, and Mr. Forbes, the director, favored me with the following nq>iy, 
dated Liverpool Nov. 28, 1908: “ In regard to the heating and ventilating system 
of the museums I am sorry to report not quite favorably. This, however, is not the 
fault of the system of Key, which, by the way, has been further perfected, but ]>y 
reason of the intake aperture for the fresh air having of necessity, and unfortunately, 
to be placed in a ‘ welE (surrounded by walls 70 to 80 feefc high) , with which the air 
from the galleries is discharged and necessarily so constantly being redriven into 
the Museum. We are thinking of changing the intake ^ openings — a costly pro- 
cedure~and when this is done, I believe all we can desire would be attained. 
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Mecliseval arid loiter Antiquities, including the Mather collection, of 
miniatures and medals relating to the Bonaparte family, 1882,. iv,.,108. 
pp, , with illustrations (sixpence for each part). I call attention also to 
the valuable writings of a former director of the maseiiiii, H. H. 
Higgins, Museums of Natural Histoiy: (1) Museum Visitors, (2) 
^Iiiseuiu ,I3esiderata, (8) Museum Arrangements, (4) Museum Appli- 
ances, (5) The B,ritish Museum, of Natural History (1884, 43 pp., with 
illustrations, sixpence), and to I. A. Picton’s j>aper, Primeval Man,, a 
lecture illustrative of the prehistoric remains in the ethnographical 
collection of the Liverpool Museum, 1881 (27 pp., with 5 plates, two- 
peuce). Gollecting expeditions are organized bjAlie museum, such as 
one ill 189.8, which went to Socotra., . 

The animal e,x.penditure is 152,000. The officers are: Director, 
H. O. Forbes; curators of the Derby Museum, J. A. Cliibb and W. S. 
Laverock; and curator of the Majmr Museum, P, Entwistle. 

XII.—DUBEIN. 

Dublin is a seaport witli about 250,000 inhabitants, without factories, 
and consequentl}’' reasonably clean, though not free from soot. 

36, SCIENCE AND ART MUSEUM. 

Tlie Science and Art Museum comprises, with the National Library 
(hg. 108), a large, imposing, and beautiful group of buildings, inclosing 
on three sides a courtyard, which ivS fenced by a grill in front. The 
central building, the Leinster House (the former castle of the Duke of 
Leinster), is occupied by the Ro^uil Dublin Society. Here are also 
lo<‘ated the administrative offices of the museum. On one side of this 
is situated the museum and on the other the library (tig. 108), both 
erected near!}- alike 1.)y T. N. Deane & Sons and opened in 1890. The 
natural history department has a wing to itself (fig. 109). In the rear 
is an extensive park, in which, near the library, stands the National 
Gallery. 

The Science and Art Museum is open weekdays, admission free, 
from 11 a. m. till 5 p. m. and closed only on Good Friday and Christ- 
mas Eve. On Tuesdays the department of art and industry, and on 
Thursdays the natural science department, are open until 10 o’clock 
in the evening. The former is open on Sundaj^s from 2 to 5 p. m. 
The number of visitors in 1900 was 425,884, of which 64,165 came on 
Sunday afternoons. 

This museum, like the one of the same name in Edinburgh, is copied 
more or less after the South Kensington Museum, with the addition 
of a natural science collection. This uniformity of the museums in 
the Island Kingdom corresponds to the uniformity of life there, which 
in Germany and France is much more varied. It is often said that 
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individual freedom of developmentls greater in the Engiish than in: ■ 
the German, but this appears to me to be very questionable. 

'.The interior of the museum building does not altogether hariiioiiize 
with: the beautiful and impressive exterior.. There ,is a central, large '., 
lighted court with two ^ galleries, one' above the other in the style of. ' 
a railway station, overdecorated, checkered, and somewhat wanting in * 
good taste, even,' in the eyes of the ofScials themselves (,it is' called 
there the ‘‘German” taste; that is, like the cheap, inferior wares that 
were formerly imported); adjoining is a great series of rooms, of 
which some are very dark, especially the one containing the ethno- 
graphic collection. The poor lighting could be much improved by 
the Liixfer prism glass, but this scheme has been adopted as yet to 
veiy limited extent b}^ the museums of the Island Kingdom. 


The zoological collection, too, has a large hall, lighted from above, 
with two galleries superposed (fig. 110), but the lighting facilities are 
somewhat meager, the cases and desks primitive, and the installation 



Fig. lOS.—National Library of Ireland, Dublin, Ireland. 


not very elegant. I mention especially a Shakespeare case, with birds 
trained for hunting, falcons, and the like, together with passages from 
the works of the poet. Very noteworthj’' is the representation of the 
geographical distribution of animals in seven sections; distribution in 
general and six geographical regions. I knoV only one museum in 
the world where the same thing is attempted, namely, the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology in Cambridge, Massachusetts, which I hope to 
describe in a future report. In Dublin this exhibition is not developed 
very extensively, but it is highly commendable. The great museums of 
the world (London, Paris, Berlin, New York, etc.) have nothing similar 
to this, yet they only are in a position fully to carry out such a scheme. 
The systematic exhibit must necessarily be supplemented by a geo- 
graphic one. It is a matter of satisfaction that at least one European 
museum, too, has undertaken this important task, even though on a 
small scale.® Very noteworthy also, and as I believe unique, is the 


« It has lately also been tried in the Dresden Museum. 
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exhibition in the ‘ ‘ Histoiy of Animals Collection. ” It represents the 
histoiy or the origin of species, classification, variation, natural selec- 
tion, instinct, development, etc. 

A conspicuous feature of the large collections is the one represent- 
ing Irish archeologv, with rich and rare series, among them a large 
number of gold ornaments. The cases here are to some extent better, 
but they are clo.sed ))_v padlocks suspended on chains, the appearance 
of which is not very pleasing. The gold treasure is inclosed in a 
steel fire and burglar proof ca.se, which is especially guarded. In 
this mmseuin, too, the policeman plays a great rdle. A valuable 
antique gold ornament, discovered in Ii-eland in 1^96, was pui-chased 
by the British iluseum, hut is claimed by Ireland.* 

Since the art and art-indu.strial collections of the museum cover all 
branches, as in the South Kensington Mu.seum, I can not consider them 


Fig. 109.— Scionee and Art Museuina, Dublin, Ireland. Natural History building. 

properly in a brief space. Thej^ are very (for example, the 

historical portion), but their exhibition offei's few individual features. 

The ethnographic department, though it has many gaps, is i-ich in 
old South. Sea objects, though it is not jmt thoroughlj" arranged. I was 
much impressed with the good labeling in some of the cases. The large 
type used in printing the labels is conspicuousl}^ better than the small 
letters almost everywhere in use. They can be read without effort — 
not so wdth the South Kensington labels,” which are distributed over 
the entire country. This use of large type is well worthy of imitation. 
Another arrangement which appealed to me as worthy of adoption is 
that i n many of the cases there is hung a printed bibliography covering a 

See Museums Journal^ I, 1901-2, pp. 175, 238; compare also Proceedings of the 
Society of Antiquities, vScotland, 3d ser., X, 1900, pp. 4-7. It has been transmitted, in 
1903, from the British Museum to the Dublin Museum, after a lawsuit which was 
won by Ireland, See Nature, Nov. 27, 1902, p. 89, and Museums Journal, 111, 1903, 
p. 23. 
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Oceanic explorations, besides others from New Zealand, Hervey, Fiji, 
etc*.. A description of these treasures, with illustrations, would be 
appreciated, since Dublin is not so easy of access. Each region is 
divided into eight groups — lire, war and the chase, music, clothing, 
house utensils, agriculture, religion, miscellaneous. 


Pig. 110 —Science and Art Museums, Dublin, Ireland. Hall of the Zoologieal Depjirim uit. 
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■ In oixier to coriueT an idea of . tJie rich of the 

great collections I give, in conclusion, the. principal divisions from the. 
Short Guide to the Collections, in the order in which thej are there set 
iorth;. ■ • 

.Art and i7idast/a fd dmision^ mchidmg cmtiqtdties arid etdmogTaplihuil 
“Greek sculpture; architectural ornaments; works of times 
after the Rennaissance; Italian; French; casts of statuary; Greek and 
Roman antiquities; Egyptian antiquities; ethnographical collections; 
oriental collections, chiefly Indian; Italian architectural ornaments; 
miisi(*al iiistriimente furniture; Assyrian and other oriental antiqui- 
ties; enamels; brass and bronze; iron; English silver; Irish silver; 
foreign silver; Leinster collection of postage stamps; Irish antiqui- 
ties (bronze tools, gold, earty Christian art in lreland); arms and armor; 
carved ivories; copies of works in ivory, bronze, marble; Japanese 
art; architectural design; wmter colors and sketches; ininiatures; en- 
graving and etching; pottery and porcelain; (3hina, BiiriBah, Ce 3 don; 
lace; machinery and manufactures. 

Botanical depa'rtrnent~l\A%'^ room; economic collection; herba- 
rium. 

Natural history dlvisum, — Histoiy of animals collection; googx'aph- 
ical distribution (iollection (general distribiition, Australian region, 
Ethiopian region, Oriental region, Palearctic region, Nearctic region, 
Neotro|)icai region; Irish animals; injurious insects; general collec- 
tion; fossil animals. 

Geological emAl mhieraloglcal depcvrtnients, — Mineralogical and petro- 
logical collections; geological collections; collection of Irish minerals; 
collections of geological surve}^ of Ireland. 

1 have before me the following publications (Department of Agri- 
culture and Technical Instruction for Ireland; Institutions of Science 
and Art, Dublin): 

Report of the director for the fifteen months ending 31st March, 1901, with appen- 
dixes. 8vo, 1901, 39 pp. 

Short Guide to the Collections. 19th ed., s. a, 4to, 10 pp. (half penny.) 

Guide to the Natural History Department. Series I: Vertebrate Animals (recent). 
Part 1 — Miimuials and Birds, by A. G. More. 8vo, 1887, 38 pp. (4.] pence.) Series 
II; Invertebrate Animals. Part I— Recent Invertebrates, by A. G. Haddon. 8vo, 
1887, 17 pp. (3 pence. ) 

A list of Irish Birds, by A. G. ATore, 2d ed. 1890, 38 pp. (4 pence.) 

Guide to the Collections of Rocks and Fossils, by A. McHenry and W. W. Watts. 
8vo, 1898, 155 pp. (9 pence.) 

General Gui<le to the Art Collections: Part I: Greek and Roman Anti(p'iities. 
Chapter III— Greek and Roman Coins. 8vo, 1899, 107 pp. (1 penny.) Part IV: 
Lace and Embroidery. Chapter I — Lace. 8vo, 1899, 23 pp. (1 j)enny.) Part 
VIII: Furniture. Chapter I— Italian Furniture. 8vo, 1899, 11 pp. (1 penny.) 
Chapter II — French Furniture; also Dutch, Flemish, German, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese. 8vo, 1900, 22 pp. (1 penny.) Chapter III— English Furniture. 8vo, 1900, 
22 pp. (1 penny.) All three by G. T. Plunkett. Part XV: Ivories. Bvo, 1899, 
49 pj;). (1 penny.) 
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U<»llectioij of Weapons, etc., chiefly from the South Sea Jslaials. 8vo, 1895, 16, 
(>:lpp. 

Tw<» i.e<*tares on the Art of J-.ace l^laking, by A. S. Svo, 1884, tli) pp. (21 

pence.) .... 

List of s( Hue books in the National Library IrelamJ or in the Li’orary of the 
Museuni which may ])e useful to visitors to tlie IM'nsenm. Natural History Collee- 
tioiis: Zoolot^y, Geology, and Mirierak>gy. Svo, 1990, 16 pp. t 1 penny. ) 

In the winter of 1900-1901, 22 free I(H*tures wer(‘ deliv<n'od l^y 11 
difterent gentlemen, admission by card, wliieh were attended by 755 
persons, a comparatively small number. 

The director of the entire mnseuin is (t. T. Plunkett, who is also 
director of the Royal College of Science, tlie ^Metropolitan School of 
Art, the National Libraiw and the Botanical (xardeiis. Other otli(‘er.s: 
Curator of the department of art and industry, Tlnnuas IL Longfield; 
assistants, J. J. Buckley, E. P. Alabastm* and A. ^McGoogan: cura 
tor of the department of Irish antiquities, G, Coffeys Pni'ator of the 
natural science department, R. F. Seharti' (a Geriium): assistants, 
A. R. Nichols, G. 11. Carpenter, R. Pride: of the botanical depart- 
ment, T. Johnson; of the department of geological surrey, R. Clark; 
of the miiieralogical department, G. A. J. Cole. 

The amiiuil expenditure in iS97-ttS was S12u,00u. The adminlstra-’ 
tion appears to be cumbersome; sin(*e, for example, in the ethno- 
graphic department, authority iniist he obtained from London (from 
the science and art department), for a pureliase, even though it 
iru’^olves but a few pounds. Whether this condition exists in the other 
departments, I do not know. 

37. NATIONAL LIBRAKY OF IRELAND. 

The National Library of Ireland is magnilicent ^vitholU 4 but within is 
not up to strict modern library requirements, though the building was 
completed only in 189t). The architect, as is so often the case, sacriiiced 
interior adaptability to exterior appearance. Tlie stack s^^stem (live 
decks) is made with floor plates of hammered glass and iron, but with 
wooden Tracks. In maii}^ places the stacks are so poorl}’^ lighted that 
electricity must he used even in daytime. The horseshoe-shaped 
domed reading room (68 by 05 feet and 52 feet high,) occupies much 
space in the middle of the second story. There are three smaller 
reading rooms. On either side of the rotunda are the book stacks, 
but only those in the right wing are as yet in use. Each is 110 feet 
long, 36 feet wide, and 51 feet high, with a capacity of about 200,000 
books. The middle one of the five decks of the book stacks is on a 
level with the great reading room. In each of these there are 26 
double i-acdvs, approximately 8 feet high, with an intervening space 
of 40 inches, each with 8 or 9 shelves. On the ground or first floor, 
in the center, are located, in addition to the broad entrance hall and 
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the great stairway, the administrative offices. Whatever shortcom- 
ings this })iiiiding nuij have, it has at all events been carefully thought 
out and not erected after the general pattern. It is surpassed, however, 
b}' the now American ii])raries. I received the impression that they 
strive to be successful, but the means at their command are too limited. 
Amuial reports and cataloguesof the annual accessions are puhlLshed. 
The lil)rary increases rapidly through donations. It contains at pres- 
ent 15 «) 5 U <)0 \T>lumes. It must be emphasmed that the arrangement is 
after the Dewey system, this being, perhaps, the only large library in 
Europe which employs it. It works excellently, though the hooks, 
on account of the small force of assistants, have no outside markings. 
The Dewey classes are distinctly indicated hy labels on the stacks and 
easily found. Within the classes an alphabetical arrangement is fol- 
lowed, and when there are more books than one can conveniently review 
at a glance a sequence of the letters is attached to the stacks. The gen- 
eral opposition on the part of librarians to tlie Dewey S 3 ’'stem is per- 
haps based principally" on the immense amount of labor involved in 
the reassignment and rearrangement of a library, which can not be 
undertaken without very considerable means, and then, again, other 
s.y stems haye also their good points. 

It is open from It) a. m. to 10 p. m. During 1900 there were 
148,405 readei-s. 

(See also F. J. Biirgxyyne, Library Construction, 1897, pp. 153-158, 
vyith ground plans and cross sections, and J. J. Ogle, The Free 

Library, 1897, pp. 191-192.) 

88. NATIONAL GALLEBY. 

The National Gallery has just received the addition of a large new 
wing, with skylights, and side lights in alcoves; in these the walls are 
not at right but at obtuse angles, which is certainly preferable. The 
large building iiiakes, by its simplicity, a very favorable impression. 
The old portion was constructed during 1859-1864, and cost $150,000. 
In 1898 there yvere on exhibition 464 paintings, 348 drawings, water 
colors, etc., 280 portraits, 10 busts, and a collection of casts. It is 
open on four yyeek days from 12 to 6 p. m. (or until darkness sets in); 
on Sundays from 2 to 5 p. m. (or until dark), admission free; on two 
yyeek days it is open from 10 a. m. to 4 p. m., admission sixpence. 
(See Catalogue of the pictures and other works of art in the National 
Gallery and the National Portrait Gallery, Ireland. Dublin, 8vo, 
1898, 361 pp.) 

39. ANATOMICAL INSTITUTE OF THE UNIVEBSITY. 

I also visited the anatomical collection, on account of its anthro- 
pological department, but as the hail was just being rebuilt and 
the cases shoved together, I could see but little. The collection of 
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skulls appears to be not unimportant. I'hc director is D. J. Cnn- 
ning'liaiu, professor of anatomy, also well known as an anthropologist." 
The Anatomical Institute is excellently installed, the largo dissecting 
hall being light, airy, and furnished with tlio most beautiful dissec- 
tions, which here ar'c preferred oven to the la'st colored pictures. 

UNIVERSITY (trinity <X) Li ^ 

The iiniversit}" (Trinity College) consists of an extended group of 
buildings beautifull}" situated in a large park which is quite within 
the cit}". I could not examine it, however, because it would have 
consunied more time than I had at my disposal. 

XIIL— PARIS, 

My remarks ma,y well be somewhat brief, considering the abundance 
of matter and the fact that Paris is universally known. 1 coniine 
m3xself to a few notes on iny observations. 

40. MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY IN THE BOTANICAL <4 ARDEN. 

[Musoiim fl’Histoiro Naturello an Jardiii des Pluiite.';.] 

The majority of the museum halls in the Jardin des Plantes are of 
the old-fasliioned style, which have been already criticised bj" J. Mar* 
con in his book, well worth reading, Do la Science en France, 1809. 
Butin 18S9 a large, new, zoological museum was completed, which, 
as I then saw it, was nearly tilled and is now already overcrowded. 
Furthermore, there was built three years ago a paleontological, com- 
parative anatomical, and anthropological museum, as the first of a 
series of new galleries which are to 1)e located adjoining each other on 
the Rue de Buffon, the southern boundary of the Garden, their long 
sides turned toward the Garden and the street. 

ZOOLOdlCAL COLLECTION (gALERIES J)E ZOOLOGIE). 

The Galcries de Zoologie is a large rectangular building, 100 meters 
long, 02 to 70 meters wide, and about 25 meters high (without cupola), 
with a lighted court 70 meters long, 41 wide, and 20 high, and three 
galleries superposed. To say it is a failure is not my jiidgmeot alone. 
The exterior is in very good taste. The great glass-covered lighted 
court was designed by the architect, J. Andre, as a central space to 
be ornamented with plants, and was not intended for the collections. 
It is full of large mammals, mounted on too conspicuous wooden 
bases — an immense herd, all standing free and some of them impossible 
to inspect except at a distance. The entire space of the height of three 

Mr. Cunningham lias since been appointed professor of anatomy in Edinburgh, 
as successor to Sir William Turner. The director of the Anatomical Institute in 
Dublin is now Prof. J. Symington, formerly in Belfast. 
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stol'ies from tlie floor to tlie glass- roof is. -empty. It would be wc 3 ll 
adapted for the large whale skeletons/^- but they arc exhibited in the 
collection of comparative osteology. ■ Besides, they would detract still 
more from the only source of light for the broad encircling galleries, 
for these obtain their light onty from above. In consequem^e of this 
they, ( 3 spcciall.y the lower ones, are much shaded, ])eing in some 
phices so dark that nothing can be seen. In the front {(rarden) portion 
of the huiklkig arc halls 53 b3" 10 meters, provided with light from 
one side; on the ground floor these are 7 meters high, in the second 
story 6, in the third story 5, and in the fourth story, with the roof 
work, '7' meters. 

Ill examining this building one can learn, as in many others, how a 
museum should not be designed. A few of the special features of the 
building have been published by F. Monmoiy.^' The building cost 
|S00,o00, tlie fixtures SOtH},000. Photographs were not obtainable. 

Tlie collection is installed in not very pleasing wooden cases, without 
great care. In addition the cases are in some instances overcrowded and 
tilled to the top, where nothing can be discerned. There is still fol- 
lowed here the almost universal^ abandoned practice of exhibiting 
veiT manv stuflcxl animals, reasoning that people who donate things — 
and much is here donated — wish to see where the objects arc placed. 
This practice will necessarily have to be discontinued at some time, 
even though republican France is more conservative than elsewhere. 
The w'orking rooms of the ofiieers and preparators arc mostly in a 
separate old building, fur away in the Rue de Bufi'on, which is very 
inconvenient. 

COMPAHATIYE ANATOMIC A I., ANTHKOPOnOGICAL, ANB PALEONTOLO(?IC’AL COLl^ECTION. 

[Galeries d’Aiuitomie Comparee et d’ Anthropologic.] 

This collection wms opened in 1898.'' This building also has a taste- 
ful exterior of red brick, with light stone trimmings and artistic deco- 
ration. On the side facing the garden there are four bronze and 
eight marble reliefs, representing human and animal life, by Barrias, 
Marqneste, Coutant, and Gardet; in front of these, two statues by 
Fremiet. On the narrow side, where the entrance lies, is a tympanum, 
by Allar,q‘epresenting the three kingdoms of nature. The building 
is aliout 86 meters long and 15 and 27 meters wide. It is fireproof, 
of iron, stone, brick, and cement. The protection against fire was 
considered to such an extent that the workrooms of the staff are located 

abo G, Pouciiet: De raffectation de la grande salle centrale des nouvelles 
galeries du inuseum. Eeviie Scientifique, 3 s^r., XLI, 1888, p. 334. 

^ Bevne ghierale de V Archlteciure (4), XII, 1885, pp. 2492-51, pis. lxiii-lxv. 

<'See Bulletin des NouveUes Archives du Museum WHisiorie Naiurelle (3), X, 1898, 
pp. iii-xii. 
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in an, old /building' in the -Rue de- Biiflon, half a mile away, which i.s 
very annoj^ing, since in the/ present day .complete security can be had 
vvithout this, iiK^onvenience,:- As- a further security against lire, elec- 
tric lig^hting is not ^ The building with its furniture cost 

1625,000. . The architect was F. Dutert. In the white entrance hall 
with columns there, is a- marble group by Fremiet, and animals in 
relief as capitals, the wh simple, in tln^ refined taste charaeteristic 
of the French. On the right there is a charming little io<*ture hall 
with a ceiling picture by Coriiion, The March of the Hac(^s of Mim 
toward Light, and ten pictures ilhistratiiig prehistoric times. The 
building consists principally of a ground door, lighted on both sides, 
and a secoiid floor, lighted from above, with a galhun;. Tlie proj(H‘t- 
ing stairway hall is situated at the eastern nalTo\^' side, and is of four 
stories, with smaller rooms such as the lecture liall already mentioned 
and some rooms for collections adjoining. It is surmounted by a ingh, 
arched roof. The large hall on the ground tloor (tig. Ill ) is not parti- 
tioned, is somewhat narrow (14 meters inside) compared with its 
lengtli of 77 meters, and at the same time its ceiling is somewhat kwv 
(6.6 meters)^' compared with its length, but its eflVct is excellent and 
imposing, and is a model as to its lighting. As rega nis tlie points of the 
compass, however', the building is as unfavorably located as possible. 
The long sides look toward the north and the soutlr arid the collections 
are <‘onsequently exposed to. the siin during the entire day. For this 
especial collection it makes naturally very little differenc'e, but the 
window shades must be drawn on tlie south side ^vhen lire sun shines, 
and this bathes eveiything in a colored light, an eri*or which we 
observe in many museums in the w'orkh but which should always be 
avoided. The windows begin at a height of 2.6 meters from the floor, 
and are 4 meters high, 3 meters wide, the window piers ]>eing /1. 8 
meters wide. The cases, which are 2.4 meters high, stand against the 
wall under the windows, and therefore receive their light from the 
high ANundows on the opposite side. At the end of the hall on the 
narroAV side is a gallery. In this large hall the osteological collection 
is installed, the larger animals in the center being uncovered — a mag- 
nificent view— -the others being inclosed in Avail cases. These, made 
with iron framework but wooden bases, though not answering the 

lieight of the balls I could not deterniiiie on the s])ot, but IVIr, IL Sinding- 
Larsen, an architect of Christiana, had the goodness latei* to give me measure- 
ments, together with others, Avithout, howeA'er, being able to vouch for their 
absolute accuracy. In this museum, as in almost all which I visited in Europe and the 
United States, it is very difficult to obtain information concerning the buildings, since 
the directors, however willing they may be, do not have the data in their possession, 
and the administratiA^e and building authorities who have this information can only 
be approached by foreigners with great inconvenience and with a great loss of time. 
To obtain special information through correspondence is generally verj" difficult and 
often impossible. 
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strictest claims and not dust proof, are yet good and serviceable, 
except that thej^ have too much framework and too small doors. The 
installation has been attended to with the greatest cai’e and everjdhing 
carried out with a degree of excellence that we seldom find. 


In the second floor (fig. 113) the large hall is also not partitioned, 
and is 10 meters high to the skylight; and to the galleries, 4.6 meters. 
In the open space under the skylight are the large specimens of the 
paleontological collection without cover, which likewise produce a 
splendid effect. Along the walls, in cases 2.4 meters high, under the 
gallery, are the smaller skeletons and special exhibits of such a colleo- 
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dows. It would certainly have been better if the second floor, like 
the ground floor, Had been arranged as a covered room with light from 
both sides, but the architect here, as so often happens, has subordi- 
nated the interior uses of the building to its exterior beautj^ Light 
from above, which is perhaps best for a picture gallery, is not always 
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well suited for iiiiturul liistory. collections. Tlie galleries are, foi' the 
most part, imperfect. 

T1k‘ showy wi*ouglit-iroii railing, about 250 meters long, wiiicli 
i^cas(^s the stairs to the gallery, and the entire railing of the same, is 
very obtrusive. It represents large fern leaves and is by itself a piece of 
ai*t, but in this jdace it is too massive, too conspicuous, and consequently 
distrticting. In tlie gallery the anthropological collection is installed 
(tig, lid) as far as the space allows, comprising the long-famous collec- 
tion of skulls, (‘asts, pictures, etc., relating to physical anthropology. 
Besides this a preliistoric collection is in adjoining halls, al>ove the 
lecture room on tlie ground floor. This anthropological depai-tmeiit 
is not <[uite so elegantly exhibited and labeled as the paleontological 
and oste()logieal collection. - 



Fig. 113.— Museum of Natural History, Paris, France. Part of the anthropological collection. 
Oalicry of second floor of the “Galeries cP Anatomic.” 


It is planned to place the ‘‘^galerie” which is next to be built closely 
adjoining, so that the present collections can be extended, and room 
be obtained for those portions which belong to this section, which for 
lack of space can not now be shown at all, such as the remainder of 
the anthropological collection, the whale skeletons, etc. They here 
also built too sparingly from the beginning, but were wise, however, 
to arrange the new museum so that it can ])e horizontally enlarged. 
The style of architecture does not permit of its being extended in a 
vertical direction. 

There is a parquet floor, very stylish to look at, but weaiisorne to 
the visitor, since scarcely anyone is accustomed to walking on smooth 
parquets without carpets being spread over them. 

The now “Galeries d’Anatomie” are, without doubt, a prominent 
production in the line of museum technic. They exhibit a rare taste, 
and the building closely approaches being a faultless model of its kind. 
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It is iira most happy wjw cliffereot from the g-eneral patteni. Ihairy- 
one who has a maseum to build should study earefuil}’ this Parisian 
one and adopt its good features. This advice can be givmi with 
regard to Imt very few museums. 

Photog]*aphs of the exterior were unobtainafde. 

1 am indebted to Dr. O. Eichter, assistant in the {Irr\sdeii Ethno- 
graphic ]\Iuseiim, for the following separate data reconied by him on 
his visit in February, 1902: 

Ground Jloor {see fig. 111).— Wooden cal )inets, with iron door< without <TOHs])ars, 
set in wooden frames, the latter, however, only above an<l holow, and lateially at. 
the end of lonj^ rows of cases joined together. Doors with stet*] frames all ap[U'oxi- 
mate 75 cm. wide. The numbers of the cases are indicatoil ]jy raised metal ligures 
on the bottom, inside; color, silver. The shelves are of glass, also tlie bases for the 
installation of individual objects on the shelves, so tliat glass rests upon glass. Tiie 
stands for specimens are of German silver. Tlie rails and brackets ar(‘ of iron, the 
latter secured by screws. The ]al)els are of gray paper or paste])oan I in red ami l)la<^k 
round hand; the mountings are placed ol)li<|uely or horizontally; they are of dark- 
blue glass if the objects are light colored. The same applies to alc<>h(»lics, in bottles, 
presenting a dark-blue background. The closing oi alcoholic bottles with tin foil is 
obtrusive. The wood of the cases (and horizontal eas(‘s, se(‘ below), the bascss f)f the 
free-standing s})e(dmens, the floors ami shelves, are uniformly light ouk-hrown. The 
rails and backgrounds of the cases, however, are reddish lu'own. 

Second — Here th(‘ mountings arc also (jf wood cfwered with !\M}dish-]>rown 
cloth; stands of ]>rass, not of German silv^w. Horizontal cases witli wooden <lrawors 
below, and narrow metal frames above; no plate-glass ])aiinels, but with crossbars. 
The construction is as follows (see figs. Ill and 1 12): Tin* wooden ceases are sunm united 
])y horizontal glass cases with gold-bronze metal framt‘s on i\ hii*h are toiigmss for 
lifting the covers. The wooden drawers are supplied with massive round, Initton- 
like, wooden haiulles (two to each ), set in hollowed re<*esses. A row of tlH‘se drawers, 
situated one alaive the other, may be locked at the same time, through a general catch, 
which is located in the upright between the several rows of drawers. 

6WZw/.— Anthropological collection (see fig. 113). Bkulbs <'>n black ])ases with 
four ball-shaped feet. The arrangement is a geographical out*: skulls, skeletons 
(on light-brown wooden bases of the same form as the skull bases), (^asts 
of types, and illustrations, etc.; illustrations of types arranged also in the shape of 
fans. Here the cases have drawers below, as in tin* horizontal cases already 
described. Labels: The general ones black on white and < )f larger size; special ones in 
black on green with green borders and bla(*k on gray ^^’ith red boniers. Oasts of 
types (Schlagintweit Collection) also in the open, on the wall, in larger groups above 
the cases (see fig. 113); these types have the form of medallions. Similar typn^al 
heads in square frames and on gray backgrounds also in the <xises. Some of the 
skulls are under glass, with light-brown paj)er strips on the edges. 

While in Grreat Britain and Ireland, as well as in Ainorica, the 
museums keep open later than they ought, the limitations in this 
regard in the collection>s of the ‘Mardin des Plantes” are very marked. 
Entmnce is more or less beset with difficulties, and it is only by excep- 
tion that one can go about without hindx*ance. W bile in the former 
case they go too fax', here, through lack of employees, they do not go 
far enough. 

The annual expenditure of the Jardin des Plantes (museums,' zoo- 
logical and botanical gardens), is $200,000* 
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41. H<')TKS OX VARIOUS MUSEUMS'- AND- LIBRARIES IN PARIS. 


F/rilNOGRAPHIC MUSEUM m THE TKOCA^^^ 

'I wtis uompel'ied to visit this .museum twice, since , in the absence of: 
the director 1 could not obtain access, .to all its departments on the' 
occasion of :n:iy :first -visit. .Since 1889, -when I saw it, it had not 
improved in its achniuistration, though it had increased much in its 
possessions. The Asiatic collections have been removed and are now 
exhibited only in tln^ Miisee Guimet which, since that time, has come 
into the possession of the Govermiient. The halls of the Trocadero 
(formerly the Exposition Palace) are not well adapted for this collec- 
tion. The cases are of the most primitive kind (mostly old exposition 
eases), the method of iostallation is no less so, consisting in part of 
trophies on the walls; the labeling is incomplete and intended more 
for the general piddic. The collection is not much cared for, in short, 
it has fallen ]>ehind the modern museum technic. A lack of suffi- 
cient means is tlie cause for this. How siiiprising it is that the 
enlightened Freiich Government is so parsimonious in tliis respect! 
Paris, which in many respects surpasses all ought not to retrograde 
in the matter of etlmography, but now a great effort would be neces- 
stiry to bring th<‘ collectio!i up to modern standards. The slnall mini- 
ber of officials in (dnirge of this rather extensive collectio]i bears no 
relation to its pn^sent needs; on this account, also, only one of the 
various halls is opened at a time, and therefore no adequate publica- 
tion of the valuable materials can be made. The annual expenditure 
is only $1,500. 

UriMKT MUSEUM (PLACE u’jENA, 1). 

This is now a Government collection. This museum I was also com- 
pelled to visit twice for the sanie reason that I did the Ti’ocaclero. On 
account of lack of assistants it opens its hails only intermittently, and 
in the absenc(i of the director admission can not be had to the closed 
portion. The plan of Mr. Guimet, to establish a museum of compara- 
tive religions, has been limited to Asiatic religions and extended, on 
the otlier hand, to cover the general ethnography of Asia, In respect 
to east Asiatic religions, the museum is over rich and suffers from 
lack of space; in view-, however, of the difficulty of extending the 
already considerable building, it being hemmed in by other structures, 
a serious problem is presented — certainly an instructive circumstance 
for the consideration of those contemplating the erection of new muse- 
ums. Although the building was erected for the purpose, it does 
not meet the demands of modern museum construction, either in the 
relative position of the several halls to each other, which are influ- 
enced by its triangular ground plan, or in respect to lighting, though, 
notwithstanding .all this, it has many good features. (Photographs 
were unobtainable.) I must pass over here the history, the contents, 
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and the valuable publications of this famous imiseuin, 

as it would lead me too. far. ' Besides, Paris is c^asilv accessible to 
everyone and a desirable ■place to visit. I will only remark that the 
exhibit, so far as the contracted. space allows, is very g’ood; the. label- 
ing, however, is so deficient' as to oblige one to purchase the guides 
and catalogues. The labeling of the ceramic collection is especially 
defective, although not in the same degree as in many other museiuns. 

. GTOiind floor: Chinese and Japanese .ceramics; Siam and Cambodia, 
..Second floor: Indian, Chinese, Japanese religions; Indo-Cliina. Third 
floor: Japanese paintings; Greek, Eoman, and Egyptian anticpiitics; 
Korea. The departments relating to Japanese icligions and the other 
Japanese coriections impressed me as the most noteworthy and as most 
thoroiigidy wmrked up and labeled. The neplirite coliectioii contains 
wonderful specimens. At all events the museum is in its ti<dd unex- 
celled, though it is capable of improvement as to technical imiseuni 
arrangement. The annual expenditure is §9,b00. iiotliing ])eing allowed 
for purchases; Sir. Guimet has thus far himself provided for these in 
some cases.. The incu'ease in the collections, therefore, depends mostly, 
on donations. 

LOUYE13. 

I refer only briefly to the Louvre, which J also visite<l on two 
0 (‘casions. The collections are of exaggcn-atcal extmit. llie installa- 
tion is in genei*al antitpiated and little cared for; the labelling unsatis- 
factory. I received the impression that an energetic hand could 
improve the existing conditions. It apparently sutlers also from lack 
of means. AVhile formerly (as late as umbrellas and canes could 
be carried among the collections, they must now he checked (without 
charge). The danger of fire in the Louvre is great. Tlie most beau- 
tiful is the new Rubens Gallery, opened in 1900, and excellently lighted, 
which can not be said of the adjoining Van Dyck hall, also opened in 
1900, nor of most of the Louvre lialls. The Marine and Ethnographic 
Museum on the third floor is in the same defective condition that it 
was when I saw it eleven years ago. It is in some respects very rich 
in specimens, but it is not scientiticalK fitted up, and its installation is 
as unfavorable as can be imagined. The collection of Japanese and 
Chinese porcelains (collection Grandidier), containing about 40)00 spec- 
imens, in a poorl}^ lighted half story, is carelessly installed in eases, 
and it is entirely undetermined and unlabeled. I saw nothing in the 
Louvre in the way of museum construction or techiiicjoe which would 
be worthy of reproduction in a new building. I do not wish, however, 
to put myself in the light of one overlooking the importance of the 
Louvre, among the museums of the world, 

GAULIEEA MUSEITM. 

The Musee de Galiiera is a Bumptuoiis building in the Italian renais- 
sance style, l>y Ginain, in the neighborhood of the Musee Guimet, 
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completed about tweiit}^ jmars ago. It is tasteful and grand alike in 
.its exterior and. interior. It contains a municipal .art collection. In 
„ view of .tlie fact, liowever, .that this is yet too small to fill the large 
.building, it is partly occupied also as -show rooms for the sale of art 
industrial collections. It has magnificent, high, excellently lighted 
halls, constituting a monumental structure of a taste and solidity seldom 
eiicomitered among modern buildings outside of Paris. It is very 
well v'orth seeing and departs widely from customary museum models. 
It is fireproof. A large apparatus for heating by hot air is installed 
,. in the very spacious, lighlmellars.. 

NATIONAL LIBRARY. 

The National Libraiy gives evidence of the fact tliat an old library 
can also adopt new improvements. About a third of the 2, '700, 000 
volurnes is installed according to the stack system in five decks, each 
2.0 meters liigh, witli passages which admit the light; though all this 
is not in so perfect a maimer as in the great new American libraries, 
vet it answers the x)urpose8 for which it is intended. The reading room 
(salle de t]*avail), 43 meters long, 34 wide, and 20 high, b}" H. Labrouste, 
wdth some 340 seats, is more attractive and more artisticall}’^ arranged 
than that of the British Museum with its 300 seats. The\yritten cata- 
logues on the ereseent-sha|)ed northern end are easily accessible and 
excellent. The ])rinting of the catalogue (alphabetically l\y authors) 
X>rogresses slowly on ac^coiint of lack of means, the first six volumes of 
about 1,200 pages (down to BaBcroft) having been comificted only 
after four years’’ labor, according to which it would require sixty 
years more to finish the work, though it is expected to accomplish it 
in twenty years, as additional means are hoped for. In so wealthy 
a country as France it is surxrrising that so little assistance is given 
an undertaking of such general utility. In this respect the British 
Museum is unrivaled. (I tested the manuscript catalogue and found 
there, among others, more than^twenty of my writings, which speaks in 
ny eyes for the great comprehensiveness of the library.) The public 
reading liall (salle de lecture), on the contrary, is dirty, uglyj and in 
the highest degree unattractive; it consists of several rooms. A new 
one, however, is about to be constructed. When all of the additions to 
the library which are in contemplation arc completed it will be mag- 
niticent 1 could only cursorily examine the other rich and celebrated 
collections there. Here the installation, partly antiquated, seemed to 
me to be historically justified and accommodated to the objects them- 
selves. The reading rooms are open from 9 a. m. to 4 or 6 p. m., but 
not in the evening, differing in this respect from England and America. 
The annual expenditure is $162,500, of which, however, only $20,000 
may be allotted to the purchase of books and $20,000 to the printing 

« AIso 250,000 copper-plate engravings, 150,000 coins and medals. 
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of the catalogue. I call attention, among other things, to the list of 
foreign periodicalH, Liste des Periodiques et rangers (2fL ed.. ITS pp., 
octavo), published in 1896, containing 4.824 nuin])crs. 

SAINT GBNEVIEVK IJHKARV. 

The BibliothequcSte. Genevitweisan original and beautiful building 
(close by the Pantheon, in the neighborhood of the Sorhonne), con- 
structed in 1843”1850, by H, Labrouste, and also interesting to me 
because the celebrated Public Library in Boston^ — which I hope to 
discuss in detail in a future report — resembles it in its exterior. 
The Boston building, however, is a square of 75 meters, with a large 
courtyard inclosed by four stories, while the Ste. Genevieve building 
is a rectangle 106 meters long, 27 meters wdde, with two stories, having 
only four windows on the narrow side. It seems to me unjust to speak 
of this as a plagiarism, as has sometimes been done. The Paris Library 


Pid. 1M.“-Library of Saint Genevieve, Pads, France. 

cost $325,000, the Boston Library, $2,500,000. I include here for (com- 
parison the fronts of the two buildings (tig. 114 and Plate 40). The 
ground plan of the second floor, a cross section, and a side view of 
the Ste. Genevieve Library is given in the AJlgememe Ba.uzeitung^ 

1851 (Plate 386); ground plan of the ground floor in the same journal, 

1852 (Plate 471). A photograph of the building was not obtainable 
in Paris, and I had to have the one which is here published made. 
On the ground floor, on the right and left of the somewhat dai*k 
entrance hall, is installed the collection of books founded in 1626 
(250,000 volumes, as given by one of the libi-arians), according to 
methods which are not modern,, on wooden shelves, the valuable specL 
mens (incunabula, Aldines, etc.) in cabinets. A shallow stair hall, 
built on the back in the central portion, measures 2.5 by 9 meters. 
The large, vexy beautiful and noteworthy I’eadinghall, with accommo- 
dations for 476 readers, and a comprehensive reference library, is located 
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ill the second story, and has a gallery.^; ■..It'- takes in. the , entire length 
and breadth of the building, is 100 ineters. long,.. 21 wide, 14 high, 
with iron groiiiiiigs and pillars, and is decorated, with objects of art. 
It is very liomelike. It is opendTom 10 a... m. to 3'p. iin, and from 0 
to 10 'p. in.; lighted in tlie evenings .by gas,, electricity being not used 
on account of greater danger (?), The danmging influence of gas 
upon the books is overlooked. The total expenses are $28,250, of 
which S3JHHJ are for the purchase of books, $16,000 for salaries, and 
$4,250 for adininistration. An abbreviated catalogue and a catalogue 
of the nmniiseripts (3,500) and first impressions have been publishecL 

1 visited also the Pantheon, whose artistic decorations are not effect- 
ive on tu*count of poor ligliting, and the Sorhonne, wdiich in its new 
portions, decollated entirely in wdiite, Is veiy impressive. 

Tlierc are certainly still many other things in Paris from which 1 
might have learned something for my special purpose. This would, 
however, liaise required a much longer staj^ than the fe-w days w'hich 
I .had at mv disposal for investigating some of the many features in 
that city of cities. 

When one has spent five weeks in large cities of England and is then 
immediately transported to Paris, he feels as if he had come upon the 
center of a higlier (‘ivilization. I had thatsame impression years ago. 
This remailv relates naturally only to the extei’nal appearances of life, not 
to the intrinsic worth of culture, \vhich are the same in England as else- 
where. But the lower classes in the large cities of the insular Kingdom 
appear poorer and more degraded, their outer bearing more repulsive, 
further removed from enlightment and humanity. At all events they 
enjoy life -less. Compare the enjoyment of life of the French in the 
streets of Paris with that of the English in London, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, etc., and you have a contrast as marked as that 
between day and night. If modern civilization under the influence of 
trade and manufactures tends to the result which has obtained in Eng- 
land, it is surely a regrettable departure, which is practically carrying 
us back to barbarism.^'' 

«Dr. T. 0. Horsfall, whoia I have already mentioned, says on page 3 of a very 
readalde recent paper, The Use of I'ictiires in Education, Manchester, 1902: What 
will liecoine of England if towns like smoky, unhealthy Manchester continue to grow 
as they are now growing? * * Our big towns already contain a very large and 
constantly increasing proportion of the English people, and a great majority of their 
inhabitants are living under conditions which make physical, moral, and mental 
health impossible. No one who knows what south and east London, Manchester, 
and indeed all our large towns are, can resist the conviction that, unless the majority 
of our people <‘an soon he got out of such places, or unless the state of the towns is . 
soon very greatly improved, England, now preeminently the land of cities, can not 
long retain her place among great nations. It would be as possible for a great cathe- 
dral to escape destruction should wntlls and columns be rotten, as for a great empire 
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The iiiaiiaxl ciitference'be^ the external forms of life in England 
and on tlieXb:iitinej.it results from the fact . that the Island Ivingdoin 
has .always, attended to its .own, aiefairs and adhered to its customs and 
.llsages,^while the rest ofdiie-ciiltivate^^ wmrki luis learned to make life 
■more beautiful for itself. This exGliisiTe.ness has had as a co!LsequeiK*e 
a remailcable /iiiflexibility in the- nianner of living, which has been 
fulty realii^ed by enlightened minds there. 8o MatthcAV Arnold (died 
1888)5 one of the most esteemed of modern writers, says that the 
English nation has remained hopelessly, in the rear in comparison 
with the progress of other European peoples, and that what it needs 
is not personal freedom, not wealth, industiy. and the blessing of 
cliilclren, but obedience, culture, and relined enjoyment of life. The 
EiiglishmaB troubles himself even less than a Frenchman concerning 
what goes on in the rest of the world. Manufacturing and trade 
interests, and the strife for money, in connection with tlie provision 
for so-called domestic comfort,’^ which, however, in the German sense, 
is not such, occupy in general the monotonous grind of life from 
which it is not decorous to depart. Amuseiueiits among the higher 
classes are of a dreary sort, and the external circumstances under 
which they seek them are often cheerleBS. As a result of this, the 
English often enjoy themselves much more on the Continent tlnin they 
do at home. The Englishman, who when abroad is most exacting, 
when at home is of a most touching modesty, so that the German in 
England appears to be exacting. 

1 submit these few remarks merely fur the purpose of explaining 
why it is that travel for study in the large cities of England is not 
associated with much pleasure, especially since the enjoyment of the 
hospitality, although extended in richest measure to strangers, is 
rather a task, both on account of the great distances iii the cities and 
of the customs of the country, which make ease of intercourse difficult. 

to maintain its power, should most of its people be such as the inhabitants of large 
parts of London, Birmingham, Glasgow, and Manchester now are. <.)£ the evil con- 
ditions affecting the life of the inhahitants of big towns those which receiN'e most atten- 
tion are drinking, licentiousness, unwholsome dwellings, smoke-ia<lcn air. 

And on x>age 21: “Very little intelligence is needed, for seeing that, if we could 
raise the life of our towns to even as high a level as that of Geneva or of any German 
or Dutch town, and escai)e the shame we now feel at the preventable baseness of 
English town life, that would be a result which, though it cost him every year half 
of liis income, would make every ^vell-to-do Englishman ten times richer in all that 
is best worth having than the richest man now is. ^ I greatly fear that 

England is destined to fall, a land of starved schools, of playgroundless, treeless cities, 
pd of well-sui)ported hospitals, reformatories, and lunatic asyliimsd’ 
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intention ot erecting a ncnv building close b 3 \ This has now lieen 
undertaken; the house is under roof and will be ready for opening in 
a year It is iinmediatel}" adjacent to the present museum, and the 
buildings will communicate with each other. It is intended for the 


Fig, 115.-~Koyal Museum of Natural History, Brussels, Belgium. One of tlie long sides of the 

building, 

prcliistorical, paleontological, zoological, mineralogical, geological, 
and botanical collections of Belgium. I regard this new building as 
a model of its kind, and while it should not be imitated without modi- 
fication, since from the start it has been specially adapted to tlie col- 
lections to be exhibited, 3 ^et anyone can with profit adopt some of its 
features in constructing a new'' museuxn building* Fig. 115 represents 
a long side of the half-completed structure, which adjoins the old 
building at right angles. It is on rising ground. Fig. llfi represents 
the narrow end, with the main entrance and stairway, as well as a 
perspective view of the other long side, likewise in a half-completed 
condition, and fig. 117 the main hall of the ground floor, half finished. 
The ascending floor has different elevations connected hy steps. In 

« Will take some years longer to complete it— 1903. 
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tli(3 cejitar .staEds the framework of a m.nv ra.se (t*ertaiiily rtipalde 
of iniproveinent). The left half of the liall rorre.-^l^oiids with the 
lo!ig side sliowm in %. 116.' .The orientation of the I.HiiIding appears 
to be not without ad vaiitao’e, but I am not fulh' iafoniied on this point. 
The style is simple and attractive. Tlie exterior is of stoma Tin* slo[)e 
of the ground is indicated by three unobtrusive divisions id* the faradi^ 
into diiicrent levels (tig. il5). It is entirelv iire]>3*oof in ri>nstru(‘ti()n — 
of iron, brick, and cement. The interior decoration will ]h‘. simple 
and of uniform color. The building is conspicuous from the ver}' lim- 
ited wall sufaces, consisting, as it does, almost entirely of Inroad windows 
with })ut little space between (iig. 115). The entire groimd floor consti- 
tutes one large undivided hall(flg. 117), with v'iiidows onboth sides, and, 



Fuj. 116.— Eoyal Miiseiim of Natural History, Brussels, Belgium. Narrow side of building, with 

entrunee. 


as it was feared that it would not be possible to provide sufBcieiit light 
from tho sides on the i-ight and left, one longitudinal half of the hall 
is, in addition, supplied with sk3dights, there being no stories above. 
This large hall has double windows, contrary to the custom in most 
museums, as it was thought that otherwise the room could not be suf- 
hciently heated on account of its great amount of window surface. I 
think this fear is without foundation; but if the cost is to be disregarded 
it is manifestly better so — at all events, for the purpose of keeping 
out the dust, in case the new method of ventilation is not adopted. 
(See Manchester, Glasgow, and Liverpool above.) This is not con- 
templated, as the system was unknown here, and the steam heating 
apparatus is already installed. . The second and third floors cover 
only one longitudinal half of the building (tig. 115). The third story 
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m deFOted to the collections; the second — practically only an interme- 
diate story — is allotted to many workrooms, which ' all .adjoin one 
another. Such an excellent arrangement is seldom found in any other 
large museum. 

In the basement, separated by a corridor 6 meters wide, are located 
the preparators’ quarters and storerooms, the first well lighted, the 
second not so well, but to be proyided with electric lights. The whole 
length is 84:. 26 meters, the width 80 meters. There is one preparators’ 
room 24.8 meters long and 15 meters wide, and three, each 18.6 meters 
long and 15 meters wide. Corresponding to these are four storerooms, 
each 7 meters wide. The height of the basement rooms is 4.5 meters; 
the portion under the gallery of the ground-floor hall, 5 and 7 meters. 
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iiiiiseum halls of siicli a width ought not to. .be olwtnicteii hj eoliimiis, 
as is universall}^. the case. On the window side of the Imlf with u 
double-glass roof there is a gallery 3*25 meters broad (in its lirst sec- 
tion still broader),, intended for the cave finds, as well as for the living 
and fossil fishes of Belgium' and its colonies. A similar gallery runs 
along the rear narrow side of the .hall. The four sections of the Moor 
and ceil.mg 5 which are of different elevations, are 2d.8. 18. d, Is.tb and 
,21.8 meters long. In the second (intermediate) story tire located fr>r a 
length of 91.3 meters and a. width of 15 meters, besides a stairw'ay. hall, 
and twO' office .rooms, 11. workroo.ms, adjoining one- another, each 9.8 
meters long, 6.2 meters wide,: and 4.75' meters high. At the rear end 
there are three libraiy rooms of the same dimensions. In front of 
these rooms there is a corridor 3 meters wide and 3 meteus liigh. from 
which anterooms (without windows) 2,2 meters wide and 3 meters 
high lead into the workrooms. In the third story, again, there is an 
exhibition hall 84.26 meters long and 15 meters wide, for the recent and 
fossil invertebrate animals, the fossil floras, the minerals, and precious 
stones of Belgium and its colonies. It has five ditfereiit elevations, 
rising like steps, and on each level horizontal cases underneath are 
intended. Therefore there are about 400 running meters of horizontal 
cases in five series, rising one above the other, with longitudinal pas- 
sages and crossways hotween, the latti'r with stairs. The as<‘ending 
of this hall afforded sufficient extra space in the se(*ond (intermedi- 
ate) story for workrooms. Its lighting is excellent; the long* side at 
the foot of the step-like installation of horizontal cases is one com- 
bined glass window (glass partition wall). In addition, a row of upper 
windows on the opposite half of the roof throws light directly on these 
horizontal cases. The height of this hall varies between 2 and 7 
meters, being 2 meters at the top and 7 meters at the foot of the step- 
like construction. 

A better utilization of the space is hardly imiigina])^. and what 
should be particularly noticed is the fact that no superfluous space (nor 
likewise money) is expended on the stair hall, as is the case in most 
museums. This stair hall is built in front and not inside of the ])iiilcl- 
iog, and is only 17 meters long and 7.1 meters deep. EacJi stoiy is 
directly connected with the old museum. 

I do not go into further detail on account of the unfinished condi- 
tion of the building, but I would advise every architect who has a 
museum to design to scrutinize closely that of Brussels. It is a 
departure from every other structure of its kind because it is adapted 
to the original exhibition plan of the director. Mr. E. Dupont htis 
throughout his entire life had in view the establishment of a Belgian 
national museum based on the researches that have been made in 
that country, so taking the national collections as a nucleus for this, 
he shaped his plans accordingly, the collections from other parts of 
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the world being utilized onl}^ so far as they are necessary to a proper 
iiiiderstaiidiiig of this niieleiis. With this in mind he has coinprehen- 
siuelj' arranged the researches according, to a definite plan, and has 
recently included the Kongo State as Belgian. He regards the work- 
ing up of the collections as a less important function of a museiiin 
than the procurement of the materials, in which latter respect he has 
been \nu'y suecessfuL as is evidenced b3^ the famous Iguanodons 8 
meters high, 10 meters long, the fossil crocodiles, tortoises, sharks, 
whales,., elephants, giant deer, rhinoceroses, etc. All of these,., in 
addition to the extensive 'cave finds, will be installed in an intelligent 
way, in the basement hall. In the rear portion of the hall of 84 meters 
length a herd of Iguanodons will be installed in many different posi- 
tions, for which purpose the model is already prepai*ed. As a parallel 
repreBeiitatioii of animals now living, there will be shown a herd of 
elephants from the Kongo. The different elevations in tlie hall, rising 
by steps, will be utilized for separating the different epochs of the 
earth's histoiw and the general view of the installation in this immense 
space promises to be most magnificent, provided it is not detracted 
from hj the cases. 

In view of the fact that the staff' of seven museum experts must 
divide its tiine lietweeii exploring tours and the conduct of the museum, 
the assistam*e of outside experts, who are paid a day and travel 
ing expenses, is obtained to identifj^ and work up the collections. 
For this same purpose many specimens are sent out of the museum to 
receive attention. Scarcely any other natural history museum in the 
world is so uniformly planned and managed, but ]\Ir. Dupont has been 
successful only after withstanding the greatest opposition and battling 
for decades. He insisted so firm!}" upon his well-considered plans that 
at one time for a j^ear and a half his authority as director of the 
museum ivas suspended because he would not submit to the regulations 
promulgated 1)y the minister. Finallj^, however, he carried his point, 
lie also had a desperate struggle to reserve to himself the choice of 
the architect, who has constructed the museum entirely in accordance 
with his own personal directions. The cost of the building has been 
estimated at $215,000, the cases, etc., $40,000-— remarkably small sums 
compared with the cost of construction of other museums. 

The rooms of the old museum will later be used for the non-Belgian 
portions of the collections, but since they are manifestly not suited for 
museum purposes, the erection of a second new bui Iding is even now con- 
templated, for which puri)ose—which is of the greatest importance in 
the development of every museum — an abundance of space is available 
on the museum grounds. Little, however, can be said in praise of the 
present museum. The reconstruction of the monastery could have 
been better arranged so far as regards the lighting. The cases are 
those of the old museum, not answering modern requirements. The 
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installation is as' a: whole not attractive, f>iifc in iiuiny ch?tails worth 
imitating^ The geogTaphieal distribution, now found, in 

mai\y luuseiims in the world, emanated from Briwsels {mil Inive been 
elaborated here more than airy where, else. Especially noteworthy is 
the labeling and a large- series.; of long descriptive and iiistructive 
placards. The minister at one time instructed the direidor to arra,!]ige 
;for lectures in the museum for the benelit of the visiting ];)ul)lic; the 
latter determined, however, to give these in the form of information 
on labels, arguing that in this waj^. the iiifoiinjition coid be ilissemi- 
nated much more widely. 

In this retired location the museum is visited annnaliy by SogjOO 
persons; in the city formeii}" by 150,000. It i.s opened daily from 10 
a. m. to 3 or 1 p. m., according to the tiiiie of the year — in my judg- 
ment, much too long a time for preserving the colors of the spetnmeus. 

For the prevention of tire, extinguisliiers are e\a‘ry where installed, 
known as the Extincteur Instantane, Sv^steine Ad. \huKlrooglienbroeck, 
Molenheek-Bruxelles. 

The annual expenditures amount to S31,750. Publications are 
issued as follow's: Anmiles (10 volumes iii folio up to l8iN.j), Bulletiiis 
(T volumes in octavo up to 1888), and MemohM*s (sin(*e 1 boo one \'olume 
in quarto). 

It is not eas 3 " in a brief sptica^ to do justice^ to tliis ot'iginal {ind 
uniquely organized museum. 

43. BRIEF NOTES ON VAKIOFS OOLLEinUONS AND BTULDINtiS. 

I also visited in Brussels the House of the People. (Maisoii du 
Peuple), designed by Horta, a reinarkaldiy large, modern structure 
(completed in 1899) for the recreation and instruction of the working 
people, erected i)y themselves at a cost of SlOO.ouo {md utilized also as 
a socialistic sales house. It is entirelj" modern iii style, tiroproof, and 
especially notewortlm on account of the interior iron constnadion of 
a hall, which accommodates 3,000 persons, used for assem])Iies, lec- 
tures, as a theater, and for concerts. It is artisticalh" em)>ellished, 
not in the style of a railway" station, as is found in many museums — as, 
for instance, in the older part of the Aletropolitan Museum of Art in 
New York, in the museums of Science {ind Art in Dublin and Edin- 
burgh, and in the Natural History Museum of London, etc. Architects 
who build museums should inspect this hall. 

The Royal Museum of Modern Painting (Miisee Koval cle Peinture 
moderne) i^s open daily from 10 a. m. to 3, 4, or 5 p. m., according to 
the time of the year. Its lighting is insufficient, as in man}^ picture 
galleries. The great number of watchmen who were sleeping or 
entertaining themselves was noticeable, as also the marked lack of 
visitors. 
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The greiit Koval Museimiot^Ajicieot Paiiitino-s and o^f Sculpture 
(Miisee Kendal de Peiiiture ancienne et de' SculptoiT-) niade ai'i excellent 
impression on me, with the exception that the halls are not well cared 
..for. . ^ 

■ I did not at this time examine, aiw other institutions in Brussels, 
.partly . hecaiise they were/already well known to me and partly because 
tl'iey were said not to be very important, as in the case of .the Congo 
Museum ill the somewhat distant Tervueren. 

XV. -HANOVER. 

44. PROVINCIAL - MUSEUM. 

The Provincial Museum is a new, rather large, and isolated museum, 
near a ]_)ark, for which a public competition had taken place in 1(S90. It 
was not quite completed in October, 1901, but opened in Pelnuary, 1902. 
It was constructed between 1897 and 1902 by H. Stier, in a moditied, 
Italian high renaissance st^de, at a cost of more than $500,000. The 
city contributed the site and $137,500. It forms a rectangle 82 meters 
long and 01 meters wide, with its main front facing the southwest, the 
most favorable orientation for a building practically square; other- 
wise it is better to have the nan*ow sides face the south and the noilh. 
For tin's purpose the triangular site which was available, the main 
front lieing placed along its hypothenuse, would have been utilized to 
the ])est advantage if the right perpendicular (Plank street) bad been 
taken as the principal axis. In this case, then, the form of the build- 
ing would not have been shaped after general architectural principles, 
but only with regard to the collections to be housed. The three- 
storied building incloses a courtyard measuring 18 by 28 meters. The 
tiverage width of the wings is IG meters; the ground-floor stoi*}' is 3.G 
meters high; the second stoiy 5.9, and the third story 6.5. On the 
ground floor and the second story there is throughout light from both 
sides (see ground plan of the latter floor in fig. 113); in the third story 
there are 11 rooms with light from one side and 11 rooms with sky- 
light. The total height from the street level to the cornices, 16.2 
meters; the four pavilions on the corners extending 1.15 meters above 
this, and the rotunda still 28.8 higher. The entrance hall on the 
ground floor is 9.5 high and 16 meters square with a branching stair- 
way to the second story, where again there is a large hall (with cupola) 
16 meters square — the main hall of the museum. 

The building is of fireproof construction throughout, except the 
cupola, which is of wood (for economy’s sake). The roofs, however, 
are covered with copper sheets with iron bands and purlins* The 
exterior walls are of sandstone and tufa, with granite water tables; the 
carved ornamentation of the main front is of limestone; the sides facing 
the courtyard are cemented and painted with amphiboline color, and the 
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cornic'C and window sills are of sandstone. For tbe interior east-iron 
columns and beams are ■ empWed, covered tlirouglioiit with tcirra 
cotta and siliceous marl. The ioor is ma,de of xylopa! (sawdust with 
white-, ceunent),.. suppHecl by Kiihl & Miethe, in Hamburg, which is 
applied .moist upon the surface of a eont*rete foundation: it ha>s a 
yellow tint and is elastic. In both halls and in sonu* of the other 
rooms terrazzo combined with linoleum is employed. As shown in 
tig. 120, which repi’eseiits a room in the second story, the interior 
decoration is simple except for the capitals, etc., wifudi are more ridily 
ornaniented; ceilings and walls painted witii light lime color. There 
is steam heating and no ventilating apparatus. 

Tlie biiilding cost $6.50 for each cubic meter of built space; the 
foundation, |54,500, or $18.50 for each siiuare meter, there being 
approximately 8,900 square meters. The new tixtures cost $14,000. 



Fig. 118.— Provincial Museum, Hanover, Germany. 


I take these details from the readable and comprehensive descri])tion 
by the architect in the ZeiUcJirift fur jirchJtrMur und huji'nieurmt'Hen^ 
1902, Part 1, 18 half pages, with four plates and live text iigures, 
quarto. 

For a provincial museum this is a most noticeable work and much 
may be learned from it. The building had to serve for collections of 
all kinds, for art and science, ecclesiastical antiquities, medieval art 
objects, sculptures, paintings, coins, ethnography, archeology, zoology, 
paleontology, botany, mineralogy, etc., and contains also as a con- 
spicuous exhibit the so-called Guelph” museum, which is held in 
trust by the joint house of Brunswick-Luneburg. It was oecessaiy in 
designing the building to make it meet the most varied needs, and on 
that account the architect imitated famous models, avoiding, however, 
above all things, insufficient lighting, which is so often found. All 
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the rooms are , light except the ■ basement, which, was properly not 
intended for collections, but which, on account of tiie necessity for 
abridging the original plans, for reasons of economy, had to be devoted 
to this purpose. Tims the ethnographic and prehistoric collection 
there exhibited is quite inadequately lighted. Only on tlie southeast 
and soutliwest sides may disadvantages arise from too much sun. The 
partition of tlie third story into 22 small rooms is not altogether advan- 
tageous, the natural sciences being crowded thereby. In addition, in 
this department, for economical reasons, old cases were used as well 
as new ones made after an entirely antiquated pattern, although good 
examples were at hand nearby in the collections of the veterinary 



Pig. 119.— Provincial Museum, Hanover, Germany. Plan of second story: 1, coins and seals; 2, his- 
toric antiquities; 3, director; 4, anteroom; 6, library; t>, paleontology; 7, herbarium; 8, petrography; 
9, mineralogy; 10, sculpture; 11, workroom, 

high school. The columns and beams of the second story are not 
adapted to the dimensions of the rooms and look heavy. Whether the 
columns could not have been omitted altogether in rooms of this lira- 
ited width is a question well worthy of consideration. In the Brussels 
Museum we learned of a hall 30 meters wide with only one row of 
columns in the center (see above), a span, therefore, of 15 meters, while 
the rooms of this provincial museum are only 14 to 15 meters wide. 

As fig. 118 shows, much money has been spent in the artistic 
exterior decoration of the building, and not less for its two large halls, 

<*The ground-floor hall in the Galeries dAnatomie in the Botanical Gardens in 
Paris also has a width of span of 14 'meters without columns. 
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on whicn account it was Becessarv to niako the ]>uil<tino’ smaller tlain 
was originallv planned and demanded by the exteijt <»f the coiiections, 
therefore it became impossible to install tlie natural science collections 
Hccordino* to modern requirements. .Besid<‘s, the i'o lan of the eiitire 
structure admits of no extensioin Thouc'h the bnildiny is o!ilv just 
completed, the builder already calls attention. In his tlescription, 
to the fact that the natural-history colha/tious must ha\'e a s(‘parate 
buildiug! Ko provision has been made for the introduction of dust- 
free air into the museum, therefore the most rc^eent iinportiint 
Irnpiovements in this direction have not been <*onsidm*ed. As Hie 
museum, when I inspected it, was not eaitirely completed. 1 am not in 



Fig. 120.~Provincial Musemn, Hanover, Germany. A room on the second story. 


a position to express a final opinion regrarding it, though 1 lielieve that 
here, in conjunction with some undesirable features, much , that is 
good is to be found. 

45. YETERINARY HIGH SCHOOL; TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

The Veterinary Hig’h School (Tierarztlichc Hochstduile) is a large, 
only recently completed building in a group of single houses. The 
annual expenditures are $82,500. There are about 300 students and 
17 teachers. I confined my attention to the anatomical institute, where 
there is a museum which is good but offers nothing extraordinary, as 
there was only a limited sum available for the building and as there 
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likewise is for its iiiaiiiteiiaiice.^ ' In; the ..'large, liglit, clean dissecting 
halF is siich: an effective veiitilating apparatus that when it is set in 
operation, as required, it obviates all odors. The iron cases contain- 
ing the (xiilectioii, located in well-lighted halls, are of the Dresden 
prittern, aithougii not of the most improved type. 

The Technical High School (aiinual expenditure I'l 25, 000), whose 
iiiineralogical collection I visited, possessed nothing worthy of men- 
tioii from a technical-museum standpoint. ' 

CONCLUSION. 

In reviewing all these experiences of travel— to make clear what 
there was muv" to k^arn, independent of old and well-known matters, 
especially in connection with the building of a new museum in Dres- 
den — I note particularly two things that deser\'e especial mention: 

(1) The new ventilating and heating methods employ c<i in the 
museums of Liverpool and Glasgow, originating contemporaneously 
though independently of each other, and also installed in the technical 
schools in Manchester and Liverpool, as well as in the Kylands Library 
in Manchester, elsewhere in use only in America — has hitherto been 
entirely disregaiiknl in Germany, so far as 1 know; and 

(2) The plan of i'onstriiction of the new Brussels Natural Histoiw 

Museum, which, being accurately adapted to certain special purposes, 
ought not to h<;‘ copierl w ithout moditications, is very instructive and 
worthy of imitatioti as respects its liglitlng and utilization of space, 
and also as regards its low cost, wliicli lias not, how'cver, been allowed 
to detract from its pleasing effect. It, therefore, appears to he most 
noteworthy. * 

In generak notwithstanding the shortcomings that attach to most 
human things, tlie Natural History Museum and the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London remain in many respects at the 
head as models in the line of technic of natural scien(.‘e museums and in 
the scientitic usefulness of the collections. There is probably no 
museum official wdio has not learned more in those museums than cveiy- 
wdiere else. The method of installation in the Ethnographic Museum 
in Oxford is unique in its w^ay, and in a high degree suggestive and 
instructive. The Rylands Library, in Manchester, remains, notwith' 
standing its many shortcomings as a library building, a magnificent 
jewel box. Finally, the Galeries d’ Anatomic in the Jardin des Plantes 
in Paris is a most remarkable production, not only as a museum 
structure, but also as an example of the art of exhiliition, particularly 
the ground floor, on account of its excellent lighting and the simplicity 
of its plan. 

Although I particularize in these several respects in concluding this 
paper, 1 do not wish to cast in the background the many other good 
things that I have already mentioned in their place and for which I 
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refer tlic kind reader to the-' several chapters. On the other hand, not- 
withstanding* all the good that I saw, . the opinion foi-ces itself upon 
me— and I do not wish to conceal; it— that, tiikcii as a whole, the art of 
constructing natural science- nniseimis is still in its infancy. In most 
cases such museums are defectirely planned, iiiid it is 011I3' exception- 
ally that we meet with beginnings that may be considered as tlie dawn 
of a new era in this field of human eiideav'or. Them too, the art of the 
interior installation of such museiiois is, in geiHU*aL >till in a very bad 
state. . The principal reasons for this app>ear to me to 1)0 tliat, on the 
one hand, whaterer is displayed in a promiiumt locality is imitated 
without judgment and without wisliiiig at all to better it. and oii the 
other hand, attempts are made quite independently, \\dthoiit any effort 
to prolit by the experience of others in such matters. In most ca>es, 
also, plans for natural science museums are carried out too rapidly. 
A new building is determined upon, money is available for its con- 
struction, and then sufficient time is not devoted to properly prepar- 
ing the plans in advance— presently a plan is seleete l and all of 
its shortcomings must be taken with it. Witli regard t * he iiitm-ior 
furnishing, however, the conditions are still worse. Ihsuaily the build- 
ing has cost more money than was anticipated and economy must then 
be exercised in the interior furnishing. A U hough this is no less essen- 
tial, yet much too little importance is attached nearly e\'ery wluire to 
the interior installations, and far too slight deliberation is bestowed 
upon them. 

1 am convinced that the natural science museum of the distant 
future will be very different from that of the present, often very 
inadequate, attempts. On the other hand, art museums liave already 
advanced to a much higher stage of progress, due perhaps to the fact 
that their contents are not so varied and that consequent!}^ the problems 
to be solved do not present such difficulties. 
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